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Foreword 



The Condition of Education is the annual statistical 
report describing conditions in education as well as 
those in the larger soc^gty that alTeet education. It 
is prepared by the National Center for Education 
.Statistics as required by Public Law 93-380, Title V, 
Section 501 (a). This is the fifth such rt^port. 

In this year's report, statistical data are presented on 
a variety of issues concerning educational institu- 
tions, particijxints, and personnel. The report is 
organized to reflect the characteristics of .the educa- 
tion system and its relationship to the larger society. 
The first section of this report describes trends and 
developments afTecting education at all levels. Chap- 
.ter I deals with the societal context fon describing 
the condition of education, chapter 2 covers elemen- 
tary and secondary^ education, and chapter 3 ex- 
amines postsecondary education. In the second 
section of tiie report, special topics have been 
selected for closer analysis. Chapter 4 looks at the 
financing of elementary and secondary education, 
chapter 5 examines outcomes of education, and 
chapter ^6 explores the .status of minorities and 
\t'omen in higher education. 



The narrative for eav'h chapter refers to data pre- 
seiUed in cliartbook form. Each entry on a topic 
consists of a table and a chart, which are presented 
together.' The data highlighted in (he chart, and 
brielly- described in a statement accompanying (he 
chart, are extracted from the facing table. Data used 
in the chart appear in boldface type^ in the table, 
which may be readily'^consulted for further informa- 
tion. 

An effort was made in preparing this report to ad- 
dress a broad range of significant issues at all levels 
of education. Data on -emerging as well as recurring 
issues are reported. Many nf the statistics presented 
here relate to .issu lot included'in previous editions 
of this report. To aid readers desiring statistics on 
other topics or more data on a particular issue, a 
cumulative index lists topics and data siunvh -in the 
1976, 1977, and 197S editions, as well as in the 
present etfiUon. 

Part Two of this report contains a description of 
the activities' of the C-enter for fiscal years 1979 and 
19S(). We hojv that this report will be helpful to 
the ' reader in understanding the information and 
services available in the National Center for Educa- 
tion Statistics. 



Marie D. Eldridge - 
.*\d niinistrator 

National Center for Education Statistics 
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The Condition of Education 



[j^n Overview of Education 



Chapter 1 

The Social Context 

of Education 

•i 



Education is - a network of relationships among 
people, a system with links to the family, the work 
force, and the community. This initial d.^otor is 
designed to illuminate these linkages between educa- 
tion and other social institutions. By examininc: 
recent" trends within the family, the work force, and 
the community, it suggests the impact that changes 
in other systems may >javc on education. It also* 
examines the converse, thai Js, the influence that 
education exerts on other social institutions and on 
the roles that Americans occupy as parents, workers, 
and citizens. . 

Education and the Family 

Educational attainment is clr)sely' linked to family 
background. Presenting the educational status of^ 
family members by the educational attainment of 
family heads indicates the importance of family back- 
ground (entry l.l). The lower limit to educational 
attainment of family dependents has been based tra- 
ditionally on thC' level attained by family hcj'ds. In 
general, dependents have tended to attain levels of 
education ^imilai: to or somewhat higher than those , 
completed by family heads. 

Most high , school dropouts have family heads with 
only limited schooling. Two-thirds of family mem- 
bers who dropped out of high school have family 
heads who never finished -ivkrh school. Most high 
schpol graduates with no college experience have 
family heads who did not go beyopd high school. 
Similarly, a majority of family members who are full- 
time college students are from households in which 
the heads had some cojiege training. 



Appreciable gains in educational status have been 
made in a single generation by some raciril/ethnic 
groups. Progress is particularly^ pronounced among 
blacks and is also evident to a lesser extent among 
Hispanies. Most black and Hispanic family members 
have family heads with fewer than 1 2 years of school- 
ing. Although minority members in college tend to 
have better educated family heads than blacks and 
Hispanies in general, about two-fifths are from fami-^ 
lies in which the heads have less than a high 5>chool 
education. Only one-fourth of black college students 
have family heads with any college experience. 
Equal proportions of Hispanic college students come 
from families headed by high school dropouts and 
from families with college-educated heads, 

. • • « 

The first feature most readily apparent about the 
contemporary American family is its shrinking size. 
Within this decade, the average number of persons 
in family households declined from 3.61 persons in 
1970 to 3,37 persons^ in 1977. Some of this decline 
can be attributed to more young adults and more 
senior citizens setting up indepenctent Ijouseholds. 
Most of the 'decHne is the direct result of the low 
birth ' .ite among young women of childbearing age. 

Although the proportion is down slightly from 1970, ^ 
54 percent of all families have children under 18 
years old. If the number of children were evenly dis- 
.tributcd among all families with children, each family 
wouldrliave an average of 2.04 children. In 1965, , 
the average was 2.44 children. 
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Fewer children. in the family, as in ihc classroom, 
may contribute to more favorable conditions for 
raising the young. Smailer families may mean that 
parents have more time, energy, and assets lo devote 
to their, children's education. Yet, as in the class- 
room, other dblig?.t:ons may compete for these re- 
sources. Parents may be less able or willing to sacri- 
fice fc children because of compet'ing demands from 
work or other interests outside the home. Whether 
parents today devote more of the^mselves to their 
children\s educa:ion than wa^ the case in the past 
remains conjectural. The only information currently 
available Is from parents' reports of their own in- 
volvement- in a 'recent Columbia Broadcasting Sys- 
tem (CBS) survey. According to these subjective esti- 
n^ates, at least.'parents indicated that they are more 
involved in their children's education than their own 
parents were when they were young. 

Although each family with children averages two- 
children, not all families have two parents (entry 
1.2). This introduces a second phenonierfon of 
• modern American family life, single parenthood. The 
vast majority of children, nearly four-tifths, live with 
both parents. Yet, this' proportion Ras fallen sub- 
stantially over the last several years. The decline is 
evident among whites and particularly aijiong blacks. 
About 85 percent of white children lived with both 
pare.itn. in 1977, compared to 92 percent in 1960. 
Fewer than half of all black children lived with both 
parents in 1977, in contrast to almost two-thirds 
17 years earlier. 

Some observers view the proportion jeported living 
in traditional mother-father households as too high, 
•because this percentage includes a growing propor- 
tion of children living with the mother and a step-- 
father. According to" 1976 Foundation for Child 
Development estimates; 7 percent of 7- to 11 -year- 
olds reside in these mother-stepfather families. This 
percentage, combined with the proportion of children 
in the one-parent families, represents "at least one- 
fourth of American children who have experienced 
some family disruption thr^iugh death, desertion, or 
more often, divorce. ^ 



Among children under 18 in one-parent households, 
most five with their mothers only. Sixteen percent 
of all children in -1977 were living iemale-headed 
families, twice the proportion in 1960. Amo:ig black 
children, th^:^proportion is much higher— ahv-.ost 42 
percent. Another 9 percent of black children live in 
households where neither parent is present, a per- 
centage much above^the national figure. 

The impact of the female-headed household on the 
education of children is unclear. Families with female 
heads do have certain features negatively associated 
with the education of children, not the least of these 
being depressed family income. Low income/ com- 
bined with lower educational attainment of female 
heads and less time to devote to their children, may 
place additional demands on the schools. 

A third phenomenon of the modern American family 
is the working mother. As reported in last year's 
edition of this report, the proportion of school-age 
children with working mothers has risen appreciably 
in the r970's. This trend continued in 1978 with 
over 53 percent bf; children 6 to 17 years old living 
with mothers who are in the labor force. 

According to self-reports on the CBS poll, working 
mother^ are as likely to be-involved in their children's 
education as mothers not in the labor force. When 
asked ^to what extent parents participate in their 
children's educational activities, participation re- 
port6d by working mothers was no difTerent from 
that of nonworking mothers. Indicators are not cur- 
rently available to show how family childrearing 
practices may be changing as a result of the greater 
labor force participation of mothers. Many analysts 
suggest that this trend may result in greater sharing 
of cliildrearing responsibilities between parents. Both 
parents working may also increase the role of the 
schools in providing child care. 
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A fourth feature of the American family likely to 
affect education is the increasing educational attain- 
ment of parents (entry 1.3). Consistent with the gen- 
eral trend toward a better educated populace, there 
has been a rise in the level of parents' education. 
Over, the past decade, educational attainment of 
family heads with- children rose for all types of 
families. It was reported in 1978 that more than one- 
third of fathers in two-parents families had gone to 
college and one-fifth had graduated from college. 
Fewer than one-third had not graduated from high 
school, a significant reduction since 1970. 

Educational attainment of mothers heading single- 
parent families tends to be much lower than the level 
of schooling of fathers heading two-parent families. 
A large proportion\43 percent, of female heads in 
1978 did not have J'high school education.* It is also 
noteworthy that the percentag. of female heads with 
4 years o\ high school or with 1 to 3 years of college 
is much the same as the percentage ainong fathers in 
two-parent families. It is at the bottom and at the 
top of the educational scale that the attainment of 
female heads is very difTerent from thai of heads of 
two-parent fanulies. 

The higher overall educational attainment of family 
heads can be attributed to several factors. The devel- 
opment reflects the overall trend in higher education 
among the adult population. The massive influx of 
GI BiW recipients into higher education after World 
War 11 contributed to this general growth. The need 
for advanced training to meet job requirements has 
resulted further in a longer period of schooling. In 
more recent years, exten.sion of postsecondary edu- 
cation to adults beyond the traditional college age 
also, has contributed to greater attainment. Adult 
education courses have attracted many parents with 
school-age children. As reporK^ in a recent Gallup 
poll, parents with children in schdgl were more likely 
to report that they have taken an a^'ult education 
course than respondents without children. 



The benefits which are associated with higher educa- 
tional attainment in the general population apply to 
parents and their children as well. Educational ad- 
vantages appear transferable from parent to child. 
Higher parental education has been sh9wn consis- 
tentlY,>^be related to higher achievement of children 
as .students and as young adults. As previously dis- 
cussed, ehildhen tend to attain levels of education 
comparable to levels attained by their parents. As 
_>yill be shown later, higher parental education is 
associated with higher test scores of students on 
naiional assessments of performance in various sub- 
ject areas. Low scorers tend to be from families 
headed by non-high school graduates, high scorers 
from families with heads with some postsecondary 
education. However, these scores compare student 
achievement at one point, not over time. Whether 
the trend towarc nigher parental attainment will con- 
tribute to a generally higher level of student per- 
formance in the long run remains a research 
question. 

Because of the rapidity of change in the American 
family, the effects of these trends on education are 
diU'cult to measure. One approach to gauging their 
impact is to measure the public's perception of them. 
A recent CBS poll ofTers some indication of the pub- 
lic's attitudes toward American education and the 
family (entry 1.4). The responses of parents with 
school age children arc particularly noteworthy. 

When asked about the elTcct of the one-parent family 
on the education of childre;i, parents overwhelmingly 
responded negatively. Six4y-three percent saw single 
parenthood as adversely affecting education. Only 
3 percent viewed it as having; a positive efTect. 
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The cfTccl of ihc mother working w;is also sclmi 
negatively. [Respite the faet that a majority of mothers 
with school-age children now work, forty-six per'*eni 
of the pa/ents- viewed mothers who work as having a 
bad effect on their children*s education. Of the work- 
ing rhothers polled, most viewed working more 
ambivalently; 28 percent saw working negatively, 
12 percent positively, and 45 percent neutrally. 

The poll also asked parents' opinions on the cfTeets 
of influences outside the faniily. Television in general \ 
was viewed negatively but children's programming 
was sccn quitc positively. Racial integration was most 
often viewed neutrally; about ihj same proportion 
saw it positively as negatively. The effect of busing 
.oiv the 'education of the children involved was more 
negatively viewc;d. 

Because the school-age child's time is divided among 
the school, the family, and the television set, a closer 
examination of the relationship between television, 
the family, and children's edueatiop/is warranted. 
As cslinialed by the Neilsen Katiw^Serviee. 97 per- 
cent of all households own television sets and 45 
percent own more than one. According to Parent 
and Teachers Association estimates, by the time stu- 
dents' graduate from high school, they have averaged 
11,000 hours in the classroom and 15.000 hours in 
front of the television. 

The CBS poll asked parents whether they set rules - 
about television and scht)olwork (entry 1.5). .About 
one-fourth of parents indicated that they do not 
restrict their children's television viewing time or the 
programs that their children watch. There were 
slightly more parents responding that they enforce 
such rules all the timcMhan there were who re- 
' sponded that ihey did not enforce such rules at all. 
According to their -yspon.ses. parents are more likely 
10 eiiforcc .study hours than restrici lelvvision view- 
ing. The ovcrwT.elining majority indicated that they 
enforce study hours at least occasionally. 



In the same poll, most parents reported that they arc 
involved in their children's education through meet- 
ings with teachers and counselors. Only 6 percent 
saki that they never met wi;h their children's instruc- 
tors or advisors. Most parents also indicated that they 
participate in the FTA at least occasionally. Far 
fewer perform volunteer work in the schools. Only 
15 percent responded that they are active in school 
volunteer work. About one-third ncvei ti>ke their 
children to the library. ^ 

According to the most recent CTallup pol^ of the 
public's attitudes toward education, most ^parents 
indicated that they have enough time to devote to 
helping their children with homework (entry 1.6). 
However, almost one-third said that they did not. 
The proportion of parents who indicated that they 
lack time varied by educational background. Those 
with less education said that they have less time. 
Almost half of parents with only a grade school edu- 
cation indieateti that they could not devote enough 
time to assisting with homework. One-fourth of col- 
lege educated parents cited a lack of time. Results by 
family type were inconclusive due to the high non- 
response rate to this item by parents in one-parent 
families. 
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A look at the amount of time 17-ycar-oUIs spLMid on 
homework weekly .indicates that most devote only a 
minimal amount of time to hom nvork (entry 1.7). 
A majority indicated that they spend less than one 
hour a school night on homework. iMore than 6 per- 
cent said that no homework was assiL;ned and an- 
other 6 percent indicated that they did not do the 
homewcnk that was assigned. At the other extreme. 
6 percent indicated that they^ spent more than 10 
hours on homework weekly. Later chapters will ex- 
plore the assocTalion between homework and tele- 
vision time and performance on math exercises, as 
well as student attitudes about the diHiculiy of home- 
work. 

Education and Work' 

Educational status is closely related to labor force 
participation of young adults (entry l.S). Among 
16- to 24-year/olds enrolled b-?low the college levcJ, 
43 percent are in the work force and of these, IS 
percent arc unemployed. Most young adult college 
students combine schooling with participation in the 
labor force: 43 percent of those enrolled full-time 
and 89 percent of those enrolled part-time are in the 
labor force. Their unemployment rates tend to be 
lower than the rate of the 16- to 24-year-old popu- 
lation in general. 



The relationship between education and labor force 
participation is even more apparent among young 
adults who arc not currently enrolled in school. 
Higher educational attainment is positively associated 
with participation in the labor force and negatively 
associated with unemployment. Only two-thirds of 
young adult high school dropouts arc in the labor 
force' and of those one-fifth are unemployed. The 
unemployment rate of high school dropouts is twice 
the rate of high school graduates with no college ex- 
perience and 212 times the rate of college graduates. 
About 84 percent of young high school graduates 
with no college experience are in the labor force and 
of these. 10 percent are unemployed. College grad- 
uates have the highest \nbor force participation rates 
and the lowest unemployment rates. 

Race also influences the employment prospects of 
young adults within educational attainment levels. 
Among in-school and out-of-school young adults, 
blacks have appreciably lower labor force participa- 
tion rales and substi?ntially higher unemployment 
rates. .Mthough less likely to be in the bbor force, 
blacks are three times as likely to be unc)n ployed, as 
whiles. Participation :Mid employnient rates of young 
adults of Hispanic or.gin fall bet^veen tlVe rates of 
whites and blacks. 

As shown .in last year^ edition of this report, the 
unemployment rate of black high school graduates is 
lower dian that of black high school dropouts yet 
hr'gher tlian that of while high school dropouts. 
Pv.eial discrimina ion in hiring might account for 
some of this disparity. Differences in career skills 
also may contribute to .hiyff^er unemployment of 
young blacks. ' . 



Scores on tests of career and occupational develop- 
ment provide some evidence of these differences in 
career skills (entry 1.9). In 1976, the National As- 
sessment of Educational Progress (NAEP) tested 
17-year-olds in school and out of school on exer- . 
cises measuring job knowledge, attitudes, and skills. 
.Performance of black H-ycar-olds was bcknv that 
of whites in nearly all areas of the career and occupa- 
tional development assessment. For' both the' in- 
school and out-of-.school groups, divergences were 
greatest in the areas of generally u.scful skilly and 
knowledge: about jobs. In the out-of-school group, 
blacks and wfrites were about the same in their 
ability to describe their perceptions of their own 
interests and abilities. 

Blacks who were in school did not perform appreci- 
ably better than whites who were not in school. In 
three of the areas — values related to jobs, knowl- 
edge about' jobs, and generally useful skills— average 
^pcrforrnance of black 17-ycar-olds attending school 
^was the same as or below the average performance 
of white 17-year-olds not attending school. The per- 
formance scores combined with a high unemployment 
rate indicate that concern over the career prepared- 
ness of black youths appears justified. 

Educatidnal attainment is closely related to type of 
employrnent (entry 1. 10). Almost two^hirds of pro- 
fessional and technical workers and one-third of 
managers and administrators have completed at least 
4 years of college. A sizeable proportion of clerical 
. and sales workers have gone beyond high school. 
Most blue-collar workers have at least a high school 
education. Only in the farmworker and private 
household worker catcgpry do non-high school grad- 




Although most. professional and technical workers 
hold college, degrees,' a college degree today does not 
guarantee 'professional work (entry 1.11). During 
most of the. 1960's, college graduates entering the 
"labor force were almost assured professional level 
•w6rk. Between 1962 and 1969, 73 percent of all 
college graduates found professional and «^echnical 
work and another 17 percent found work as man- 
agers and administrators. Only a small percentage of 
college graduates entered clerical and sales positions, 
and the proportion in blue-collar and service work 
was negligible. At the end of this period, the job 
nrospects for entering college graduates changed 
^bstantially. Since 1969 college graduates have 
faced increased competition for higher status white- 
coilar employment. Fewer than half of the col- 
lege graduates who joined the labor force between 
1969^ and 1976 entered professional or technical 
work. Although the proportion entering managerial 
'and administrative work remained constant, the per- 
centage in .sales and clerical work rose appreciably. 
Almost-12 percent entered blue-collar or service jobs, 
and another 4.7 percent did not obtain employment. 
The economic slowdown during the first half of the 
1970\s and the drop' in the demand for new teachers 
contributed somewhat to this turnaround. However, 
the .single most important factor was the tremendous 
incicasc iti the number of graduates seeking jobs. 
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Competition not only has a depressing effect on the 
type of work college graduates can command, it also 
limits the kinds of work avaihble for non-college 
graduates. Although their' education may not be ap- 
plicable, college graduates have some hiring advan- 
tages over candidates with less education. This means 
stifTcr competition among labor force entrants at all 
educational levels. 

Educational attainment is also associated with job 
satisfaction, particularly with the intangible aspects 
of work (entry 1.12). More young college graduates 
expressed high satisfaction with their jobs than did 
their counterparts with less education. They did not 
differ significantly from other young adults in their 
satisfaction with pay and fringe benefits, which re- 
flects the shorter employment history of college grad- 
uates. College graduates were much more likely to 
indicate high satisfaction with their occupational 
status and opportunities. They recognize the potential 
for advancement, not necessarily in their current 
position or with their current employer, b,u with the 
future job possibilities that higher education affords. 



Education and the Community 

The democratic process requires an involved and 
informed citi/enry. A corollary of this tenet main- 
tains that greater political involvement necessarily 
results from a more highly educated society. Thus, 
following this reasoning, political participation should 
rise with an increase in educational attainment. Tak- 
ing voting behavior as an indicator of minimal politi- 
cal participation, voter participation should increase 
with greater educational attainment (entry 1.13). 
Over the last decades, however, this relationship has 
not been supported by the data on voting behavior. 
Since 1964 the proportion of the electorate voting 
in pn:sidental and congressional elections has fallen. 
During the same period, the percent of the adult pop- 
ulation with at least a high school education has' 
risen from 45 to 65 percent. 

Voter participation declined at all educational levels. 
Yet, the more highly educated were still more likely 
to vote than the less educated in 1976. The college 
educated were almost twice as likely to have voted 
in the presidential election as those with only an 
clementarv school education. 



A look at the poiiticai and social involvement of 
young adult high school graduates underscores the 
importance of education in participation in these 
areas (entry 1.14). YOung adults who had graduated 
from high school AVi years previously \verc asked to 
indicate whether they had participated in various 
activities over the past 2 years. According to their 
responses, young adult college graduates were far 
more likely to register and vote in governmental elec- 
tions and belong to political organizations than their 
counterparts with less education. Sixteen percent of 
y:iung college graduates indicated that they belonged 
to a political chib or organization, which was 3 times 
as high as the participation rate of young adult high 
school graduates with no college experience. Less 
than 60 percent of the young adults who had not 
gone beyond high school had registered to vote. Col- 
lege graduates v/ere also more often involved in 
work-related organizations and in community, ser- 
vice, or organized volunteer work. Only in church- 
related actfyities were rates comparable for young 
adults at difjerent educational levels. 

Part of this lack of involvement may be attributed to 
apathy and part to disenchantment with institutional 
leaders. Although last year^ edition of this report 
noted a generally favorable trend in public confidence 
in institiitiv.nal leaders since 1975, 1978 marked a 
decline (entry 1.15). As public confidence in most 
institutional leaders decreased, public support for 
the leaders in education fell to its lowest point in 6 
years. 

Disenchantment with the political process is one 
problem, . ignorance is another. Results from the 
N.AEP assessment of political knowledge and atti- 
tudes of 13- and 17-year-olds indicate that ignorance 
is a cause for concern (entry 1.16). A comparison of 
the nuis* recent scores with those reported at the 
start of the decade indicates a general decline in 
students* knowledge of constitutional rights, the 
political process, and international afi'airs. 



Except among 13-' and 17-year-olds living Mn ex- 
treme rural areas, scores on political knowledge 
and attitudes dropped between the first and the 
second assessments. It was also disconcerting that 
students fami low income communities in metro- 
politan areas scored appreciably below the Nation 
in Ixnh periods. The only exereises on which scores 
did not decline substantially were students' valuing 
of constitutional rights and their respect for others. 

Perhaps some of the political apathy and ignorance 
of students may be traceable to a lack of personal 
involvement in their communities. According to 
respor.ses to the Gallup poll, thj public would favor 
a prop'isal to give high school credit to juniors and 
seniors for community service (entry 1.17), Fi.iihty- 
seven percent Of all respondents would appi(i'*/c of 
juniors and seniors earning course credit for giving 
service to the community. Approval was widespread 
among respondents with children in the public schools 
and respondents with no children in the schools. 
Students too indicated overwhelming approval for 
such a plan. It is noteworthy in" an era of tighter 
budgets and curriculum that the public, parents, a id 
students see the need for high school students to ex- 
tend their educational expeiiences beyond the school 
to the community. A later chapter will show that 
only a small pcrcenlage of secondary schools have 
responded to this interest by ofTering course credit 
for community service. 
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Tabic 1.1 

EdncationnI sfntiis of family numbers 3 (o 34 years old, by years of school completed by family head 
and racial/ ethnic ^roiip: 1976 



Years of school completed by family head 



Racial/ethnic group and 
educational status 



Total 



Less than 
12 years 



12 years 



More than 
-12 years 



All races 

High school dropouts 

High school graduates, no college. 
Full-time college students 

White 

High school dropouts 

High schcol graduates, no college. 
Full-time college students 

Black 

High school dropouts 

High school graduates, no college. 
Full-time college students 

Hispanic origin • ... 

High school dropouts . . 
High school graduates, no college. 
Full-time college, students 





Percentage distribution 




100,0 


32.7 


36.1 


31.1 


100.0 


67.6 


21.0 


11.4 


100.0 


46.6 


36.6 


16.9 


100.0 


16,4 


33.0 


50.6 


100.0 


28,8 


37.7 


33.6 


100.0 


6:,. 5 


23.8 


12.6 


100.0 


43.0 


39.6 


17.3 


100.0 ■ 


12.6 


33.4 


54.0 


100.0 


55.7 


28.8 


15.6 


100.0 


79.0 


12.8 


8.3 


100.0 


65.9 


20.5 


13.6 


100.0 


43.8 


29.8 


26.4 


100.0 


61.7 


20.5 


17.9 


100.0 


79.2 


8.2 


12.7 


100.0 


61.5 


18.0 


'20.5 


100.0 . 


39.1 


22.7. 


39.1 



' Cntogories are not discrete (G,g . a person may bo classified in both white and Hispanic 
categories). 

SOURCE: U S. Dopartment of Commerce. Bureau of the Ce^nsus. School Enrollment — 
Social and Economic Characteristics of Students, P-20. No. 319, 1978. 
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Chart 1.1 

Educational Status of FaiiHly Members by Educational Attainment of Family Head 



For all racial /eihnic 
groups, (he level of 
educational participation 
of family members rises 
with the level of ccliicaiion 
atiaincd by the family 
head, A majority of white 
full -lime college students 
are from families with 
heads who completed / 
more than 12 >cars of 
school. 



Percentage distribution of family members 

High school dropouts 

lOOn 



90- 



70 



60- 



50 - 



40- 



30- 



20- 




High school graduates, 
no college 



Wfiite Black Hispanic Wfiite Black Hispanic 

Education of family head: HlVloje than 12 years Bl2 years 



Fulhtime college 
students 



Wfiite Black Hisoanic 
-Less than 12 years 

NCES - 
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Table 1.2 

Family status of children under 18, by race: Selected years, I960 to 1977 



Race and living 
arrangement 



1960 



1970 



1975 



1977 



All races 100.0 

Living with both parents . 88.9 

Living with mother only. ... 8. 1 

Living with father only 1.2 

Living with neitherparent' . . 1.8 

Not in family NA 

While 100.0 

Living with both parents 91.9 

Living with mother only ... 6. 2 

Living with father only . 1.0 

Livingwith neitfierpareiit' ... .8 

Not in family NA 

Black 100.0 

Living with both parents 69.2 

Living with mother only .. 20.6 

Living with father only • 2.1 

Living with neither parent' . . " 8.2 

Not in family NA 



Percentage distribution 



100.0 
84./ 
10.9 
1.1 
. 2.3 
1.1 

100.0 
89.1 
7.8 
.9 
1.2 
1.0 

100.0 
58.2 
29. J 
2.2 
8.G 
1.7 



100.0 
80.3 
15.5 
1.5 
2,1 
,G 

100.0 
85.4 
11.3 
1.5 
1.3 
.4 

100.0 
49.4* 
40.9 
1.8 
G.8 
1.1 



100.0 
79.2 
16.3 
1.4 
2.5 
.G 

100.0 
84.8 
11.9 
1.4 
1.3 
.5 

100.0 
46.8 
41.7 
1.4 
9.0 
1.0 
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NA: Not available. 

' For 1960, includes nil children in living nrrangements not specified. 

NOTE: Details mny not add to totals because of rounding. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce. Bureau of the Census, Fc- 
male Family Heady,. P-23. No. 50; Muntat Status and Uvtng /A/range- 
rt/cf?fs. P-20. Nos. 212. 287. 323-. _ 
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Chart 1.2 

Children Living With Both Parents 



The percentage of chiktrcn 
living wiih boih parents 
has declined among both 
whites and blacks "since 
1960. In 1977, 47 percent 
of black children and 85 
percenr of white children = 
were living with both 
parents. • 



Percent of children under 18 
100 



80- 



60 



40 



20 - 



1960 



Percent of children under 18 
100- 



80' 



60 



40- 



20- 



0-J 



1960 
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m 

■■•'.L,-,*T-<^v';.Vlu-''.' ■ ■ ■ 




1970 



1975 



Black 



1977 
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Table 1.3 

Educational attainment of heads of families wjth children 6 to 17 years old^ by type of family: 1970 to 1978 



Family type and 
educational 
attainment of head 



19/0 



1971 



1972 



All families 100.0 ICO.O 100.0 

8 years or less 21.7 20.6 19.5 

9 to 11 years 18.8 18.5 19.2 

12 years 34.5 35.4 3 .7 

13 to 15 years 10.7 11.2 11.2 

16 or more years 14.3 14.4 14.4 

Husband-wife families . .. 100.0 100.0 100.0 

8 years or less 21.2 19.9 19.0 

9 to 11 years 17.3 17.1 17.6 

12 years 34.7 35.4 35.8 

■ 13 to 15 years 11.1 11.7 11.7 

16 or more years 15.8 lfi.9 16.0 

Female-headed families... 100.9 100.0 100.0 

8 years or less * 25.1 24.7 22.0 

9to.llyears 30.2 27.3 29.3 

12 years 33.6 35.7 35.9 

- 13 to 15 years 7.8 7.7 8.2 

, 16 or more years 3.4 4.6 4.6 



1973 



1974 



1975 



100.0 
18.4 
18.5 
36.5 
i!.5 
15.1 

ioo.o 

18.0 

16.6. 

36.5 

12.0 

16.9 

100.0 
21.1 
29.6 
36.8 
8.6 
4.0 



100.0 
17.8 
1«.0 
36.4 
11.9 
15.9 

100.0 
16.8 
16.2 
36.5 
12.5 
18.0 

100.0 
22.7 
27.8 
35.9 
9.1 
'4.6 



100.0 
16,4 

• l/.O 
37.4 
13.0 
16.2 

100.0 
15.4 
15.2 
37.5 
13.5 
18.3 

100,0 
21.3 
26.8 
35.5 
9.9 
5.6 



1976 



Percentage distribution 



100.0 
16.1 
17.5 
3G.9 
13.3 
16.2 

100.0 
15.5 
15.4 
36.9 
13.8 
18.4 

100.0 
19.2 
28.0 
36.9 
10.4 
5.5 



197/ 



100.0 
15.0 
17.8 
36.5 
i3.5 
17.1 

100.0 
14.7 
15.6 
36.3 
13.9 
19.5 

100.0 
16.6 
28.5 
37.8 
11.6 
5.6 



1978 



lOJ.O 
14.5 
16.7 
37.3 
13.8 
17.8 

100.0 
13.9 
14.5 
37.3 
13.9 
20.4 

100.0 
16.7 
26.6. 
37.2 
13.1 
6.4 



NOTE: Details may not add to totals because of rounding, 

SOURCE: 'u,S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Cu.Tent Population Reports, House- 
hold and Family Characteristics, P-20. unpublished tabulations. 
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Chart 1.3 

Educational Attainoient of Family Heads With Children 



Parental education is 
lower in single-parent 
families headed by 
mothers than in two-parent 
families headed by fathers. 
The attainment level has 
risen among both groups 
in recent years. 



Percentage distribution , 
JOOn 



80- 



Heads of Two-Parent Families 




60- 



40- 



20- 



° 1970 1971 

Percentage distribution 
100- 



80- 



60- 



40- 



20- 



1972 1973 1974 1975 
Female Heads of Families 




1970 1971 1972 1973 1974 1975 1976 1977 1978 
I More than 12 years of schooling 12 years of schooling Less than 12 years of schooling 
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Table 1.4 

Parents' opinion on the effects of external influences on children's education: 1978 



\ 

Responses of parents 



Depends or 
both good 

Good No Bad and No 

Item Total effect effect effect bad effect opinion 



Percentage distribution 

"What effect do you think television is having on the education 
children now receive? In general, is it having a good effect, a 

bad effect, or no effect at all?" .100. 22 11 42 21 



"What about most children's shows on television? Do you think ; 
t[iey have' a good effect, a bad effect, or no effect at all on 

children's education?" . 100 56 11 11 13 9 

"Does racial integration of the schools have a good effect, a 
bad effect, or no effect at all on the education rTiost children 

"receive?" . . ' . 100 21 39 23 7 10 

"What about busing? Has that had a good effect, a bad effect, or 
no effect at all on the education of the children involved?" 100 13 19 48 4 15 

"Many childr.en now ha^e only one parent living at home with 
them. Do yc ; think this has a good effect, a bad effect, or no • 

effect at all on their education?" . . 100 3 16 53 13 5 

"What about working mothers does working have a good ef^pct. 
a bad effect, or no efted at all on her children's education^" 100 y8 26 46. 17 3 

SOURCE; Columbia Broadcasting System. Inc . "CBS News Poll". June. 1978. 
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Chart 1.4 

Outside Influences on Children's FducsUion: Parents' Opinion 



Although many piirenls 
regard television in 
general as detrimental to 
children's education, mosi 
view children's programs 
on television as a positive 
influence. 



What effect do you Ifiink tfie following is fiaving on tfie education cfiildren now 
receive? (n general, is \\ fiaving a good effect, a bad effect, or no effect at all? 



Percentage distribution ol paienlal responses 
100 n 



90- 



70- 



60- 



50- 



40- 



30- 



20- 



10- 



0-" 




Tefevision 
in general 



Ctii!dren's 
television 



Racial 
integration 



Good effect mi No effect 
^^id Depends or both good and bad effect 



m 



Cusing 

Bad effect 
No opinion 



One -pa rent 
families^ 



Working 
motfiers 
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Table 1.5 

Parental control over children's television viewing and study hours and involvement in children^ education: 1978 



^How often do you do the following: nearly all the 
time, occasionally, or not at ail? 

Responses of parents 



Item 



Limit children's television viewing 
time 

Set rules about which programs 
children watch 



•.Enforce study hour^ . . . . 
Meet with t^hers andtounselor 
Do volunteer work in the schools 
Participate in ri'A activities 
Take children to tNe library . . . 





All 


Occas'ion- 


Not 


llOl 




the 


at 


applicable/ 


Total 


time 


ally 


all 


no opf'mon 




Percentage distribution 


V \ 


100 


28 


45 


25 


2 


100 


35 


38 


27 


0 


100 


47 


37 


15 


1 


100 


40 


53 


6 


1 


100 


15 


34 


51 


0 


100 


19 


44 


36 


1 


100 


24 


44 


31 


1 



SOURCE Cclumbia Bro,idcnr>tino Syslcm, Inc. "CBS News Poll", June. 1978. 
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Chart 1.5 

Parents' Control and Involvement in Children's Education 



Most parents do enforce 
study hours; limit television 
viewing, and meet with 
their children's teachers 
and counselors, at least 
occasionally. About one- 
third said that they do not 
participate in the PTA or 
take their children to the 
library. 
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How often do you do the following: nearly all the time, occasionally, or not at all? 



Limit children's 
television viewing 
time 



Set rules about which 
programs children 
watch 



Enforce study hours 



Meet with teachers 
and counselors 



Do volunteer work 
in the schools 



Participate in PTA 
activities 



Take children to 
the library 




10 



"T" 
20 



30 



I 

40 



50 



60 



7u 



Percentage distribution of parental responses 



All tfie time Occasionally 
Not applicable/no response 



n 1 

90 100 



Not at all 



NCES 



19 



37 



Table 1.6 

Time parents have to devote to assisting their children with homework: 1978 



"As a parent, ho.v much time do you usually tiave 
to devote to your youngster in the evenmg to 
assist him her with hiS; her homework— enough 
time, not enough time, or none at all?" 

Not 

Encugh enough None Don't know/ 
Characterishc -Total timL' time at all no answer 



Total 100 

Parental education 

Grade school '00 

High school 100 

College 100 

Family type 

One parent famihe: 100 

Two-parent families . . 100 



Percentage distribution 



64 


17 


13 


6 


49 


19 


29 


3 


66 • 


17 


14 


3 


66 


13 


6 


10 


68 


12 


10 


20 


66 


13 


13 


3 



SOURCE- Phi Delta Knoon. Inc . ' The Tenth Annual GnlluD Poll o? the 
Public s Attitudes Tov^:i-a the Public Schools," Phi Delta Kappan. Sep- 
tember. 1978. 
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Chart 1.6 

Time Parents Hav6 to Help With Homework 



Most parents indicated that 
they devote enough time 
to helping with their 
children's homework. 
However, a sizeable 
minority of parents with 
only a grade school 
education indicated that 
they have little or no time 
to spend helping with 
homework. 



"As. a parent, how much lime do you usually have to devote to your youngster m the evening to assist 
him/her with his/her homework— enough time, not enough time, or none at all'" 



Percentage distribution of parental responses 
100 -1 



90- 



80- 



70- 



60- 



50- 



40- 



30' 



20- 



Total 



Enough time 




Not enough time 




Grade 
school 



High , 
school 

Parental education 



College 



One- 
Parent 



Two- 
Parent 



Family type 



None at all 



Don't know/NA 



NCES 



ERIC 



30 



21 



Table 1.7 

Average hours spent by I7-vear-old.s on homework weekly and television nij^htly: 1976 



Time spent on homev.o''k weekly 







No 


No 


Less 




More 


Time spent viewing 




homework' 


time 


than 


5 to 10 


than 10 


television nightly 


' Total 


assigned 


spent 


5 hours 


hours 


hours 








Percentage distribution 






Total.... 


lOOJO 


6.5 


6.8 


'1.6 


29.3 


5.8 


Minimal (less than 1 hour) 


48.6 


3.1 


3,4 


'>i.2 


14.7 


3.2 


Moderate (1 to 3 hours) 


34.6 


1.9 


2.2 


18.3 


10.3 


i.'g 


Heavy (3 to 5 hours). • 


11.9 


l.O 


.8 


6.5 


3.2 


.4 


Very heavy (5 hours or morej. . 


4.9 


.5 


.4 


2.6 


1.1 


.3 


SOURCE: U.S. Department 


of Health. 


Education. 


nnd Welfare. 


Nalionai 


Center for 


Educati 



Statistics. National Assessment of Educational Progress. "Some Preliminary Analyses of National 
LongitLTdinal Study Background Items Used in the National Assessment". 1978. 
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Chart 1.7 

Weekly Homework and Nightly Television Viewing 



ime devoted to homework 
is not clearly associated 
with time spent viewing 
television. A majority of* 
17-ycar-olds spend less 
than 5 hours a week on 
homework. The larger: 
group of 17-year-olds 
reported viewing less than 
1 hour of television 
qightly. 



Percentage distribution of 17-year-olds 
Weekly Homework 



100-1 



80- 



60- 



40- 



20- 



0-" 




More th£n 
10 hours 



Nightly Television Viewing 

5 or more hours 



3 to 5 hours 



5 to 10 hours 



1 to 3 hours 



Le'ss than 5 -hours 



No time spent 



No homework 
assigned 




Less than 1 hour 



NCES 



23 



41 



-J 

Table 18 

Employment stiitas of civilian ntminstitutionar population 16 to 24 years old, by school enrollment status, sex, 
racial/ethnic group, and educational attainment: October 1976 and October 1977 



Civilian labor force 



Characlensltc 

Total 

Enrolled in school 

Male 

Female 

White . 

Black . 

Hispanic origin ^ . 

Elementary and liigli school student 
College student 

Full-time 

Part-time 

Not ertwiled in school 

Male . . . \ . - 

Female . . . 

. Wh.te 

Black . . 

Hispanic.origin ' 

High scho9l dropout . 

High school graduate, no college 

College gradur 



Total population 
(in thousands) 



10.529 

1G;939 

1.213- 

4.981 
10.323 
1.480 



19/7 



10.786 

17.338 
2.480 
1.309 

5.031 ' 
10.79/ , 
1.419 



Percent of 
total population 



1976 



1977 



G?.7 



G9.3 




64.8 
81.4 
95.0 



Percent 
unemployed 



1976 



15.0 

12.3 
27.2 
15.8 

24.6 
12.1 
7.1 



1977 



35,222 


35,658 


64, 


.1 


65, 


.8 


13.9 


12, 


15.548 


15,551 


45. 


,3 


46, 


.9 


14.0 


13 


8,0G5 


8.110 


47. 


1 


48. 


,3 


14.9 


12, 


7.483 ■ 


7,441 


43. 


,4 


45. 


,3 , 


12.9 


' 13 


13.19/ 


13.124 


48. 


,3 


50. 


,1 


12.5 


11 


2.047 


2.069 


26. 


,7 


27. 


,5 


30.3 


33, 


846 


815 


38. 


,2 


40. 


,6 


2r.-7 


17, 


8.092 


8.145 


41. 


,1 


43. 


,3 


19.0 


17. 


7.45G 


7.406 


49. 


,9 


50. 


,8 


9.5 


8, 


6.251 


6.134 


42. 


,2 


43. 


,0 


11.0 


9, 


1.205 


1.2/2 


89. 


,6 


88. 


.8 


5.6 


5. 


19.674 


20.10/ 


79. 


,0 


80. 


,4 


13.9 


11, 


9.145 ■ 


9,321 


92. 


,1 


93. 


,3 


13.0 


10, 



13.5 

9.9 
28.0 
12.6 

20.4 
10.5 
8.0 



' Categories are not discrete (e g . a person 
gorjes). 

SOURCE: U.S. Department Qf Labor. Buroau 
No. 6. June 1978 



may be classified in both white and Hispanic cate- 
of Labor Statistics. 'Won//)/y Labor Rovtcw. VoL 101. 
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Chart 1.8 

Labor Force Participation and Unemployment o! Young Adults 



ERIC 



Only two-thirds of young 
adult high school dropouts 
are in the labor force and 
of those one-fifth arc; 
unemployed. Most young 
adult college students 
combine schooling with 
participation in the labor 
force; 43 percent of those 
enrolled full-time and 89 
percent of those enrolled 
part-time are in the labor 
force. 



Enrolled in school 

Elementary 
3nd high school 



College 
full-time 



College 
part-time 



Not enrolled in school 



High school 
dropout 



High school 
graduate 



College 
graduate 



Labor Force Participation Rate 







. I I 1 I I I I I 1 I 
0 20 40 60 80 100 

Percent of population in labor force 



:43 



Unemployment Rate 



I 

I 

I 

I 

I 



I 1 1 I I I I — r-m 
0 20 40 60 80 100 

Percent of labor force unemployed 



NCES 
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Tabic 1.9 

Career development assessment of 17-yea»--olds, bv enrollment status, race, and tvpc of exercise: 
School year 1973-74 



Enrolled in school 



Type of exercise 



Total 



.White 



Black 



Not enrolled In school 



Total 



White 



Black 



Knowledge of own interests 
and abilities, 

Mean percent correct 66. 15 

Standard error. 55 

Job-related values 
Mean percent correct. . . "'73.62 
Standard error.' 30 

Job knowledge 
jyift^ri percent correct. . . . 74.05 
Standard error. ; .-26 

Generally useful skills ^ • 

Mean percent corrjct 71.17 

' Standard error 33 




75.88 
.23 



73:36 
• .28 



60.'b4 

.78 



66.32 
1.34 



62.10 
.61 



55.21 
.94 



54.13 
1.69 



63.61 
1.24 



6L13 



55.83 
.99 



54.94. 
1.69 



65.89 
1.22 



64.56 
.84 

s 

61.36 
.90 



55.16 
4.94 



54.18 
2.78 



48.00 
.1.78 



40.19 

2;58 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Heallh. Education, and Welfare. National Center for Edu- 
cation Statistics, National Assessment of Educational Progress. School and the IV-Year- 
Old, 1978 and unpublished data. 
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Chart 1.9 _ 

Career Knowledge, Values, and Skills of IT-Year-Olds 



Within each racial group, 
out-of-school 17-year-olds 
performed far below 
17-year-old students on 
career development 
exercises. However, white 
high school dropouts 
performed no worse than 
black high school students 
on the exercises measuring 
job-related values, specific 
job knowledge, and 
generally useful skills. 



Knowledge of own interests and abilities 



Job related values 




, I 1 1 ■ 1 1 ^^"J ^ 

10 • 20 30 40 50 60 70 80 -90 



White students 
White dropouts 



Mean percent correct 

Black students 
Black< dropouts 



Nl 



EKLC 



45 



Table MO 

Educational attainment, of employed pers(m.s 16 years old and over, by major occupational ^roup: March 1977 



Percentage distribution by years of school completed 



Total 
employed 



^ i\w thou* 

Occupational group sands) 

Total •■. 88.221 

professional, tephffical. and kindred workers 13,642 

Man agers^fT(fadministrators, except farm 9.562 

Sale^wmkers 5.534 

Clerical and kindred workers. . 15.830 

Craft and kmdred workers .11.273 

/ Operatives 13.563 

Laborers, except farm 3,938 

Servif ) workers 12.440 

Farm workers 2,439 















More 




8 years 


9 to 11 


12 


13 to 15 


16 


than 16 


Total 


or less 


years 


years 


years 


years 


years 


100.0 


9.9 


16.0 


39.7 


16./ 


10.4 


7.3 


100.0 


.8 


2.3 


14.2 


17.7 


31.4 


33.6 


100.0 


4.5 


8.1 


33.6 


22.4 


19.8 


11.6 


100.0 


3.9 


13.5 


40.2 


23.4 


15.3 


3.8 


100.0 


2.3 


9.8 


56.3 


23.2 


6,8 


L6 


100.0 


13.0 


18.8 


49.6 


14,8 


3.1 


.8 


100.0 


19.8 


26.0 


43.9 


8.4 


1.5 


.4 


100.0 


19.3 


29.9 


37.0 


ir.o 


2,6 


.2 


100.0 


15.5 


il.i 


39.3 


13.9 


2.8 


,9 


100.0 


31.5 


18.G 


34.8 


8.8 


4,8 


1,5 



NOTE: Details may not add to totals because of rounding. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, Special Labor Force Report 209, Educational 
Attainment ol Workers. 1978. 
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Chart 1.10 

College Graduates in Major Occupations 



Almost two-thirds of 
professional and technical 
workers and one-third of 
managers and 

administrators have White-collar workers 




— ^ " T 

) 5 ^ 10 

Number of workers, in millions 
H College graduates H Other workers 



Jable 1.11 

Labor force ^entrance of college graduates, bv ma jor occupational group: 
March 1962 to March 1969 and March 1969 to March 1976 



1962 to 1969 1959 to 1976 



Occupational Number Percentage Number Percentage 

group (in thousands) distribution (in thousands) distribution 



Total. /y<^r77) 


4,017 


100.0 


8.096 


100. 0 


ProfessionqjiVid iKhnical 


2,915 


72.6 


3,751 


46.1 


Managers Smch^ministrators. . . 


686 


17.1 


1,49G 


18.4 


Sales 


117 


2.9 


680 


8.4 


Clerical.- 


121 


3.0 


858 


10.5 


Craft 


99 


2.5 


256 


3.1 


Operatives 


21 


.5 


ise 


2.0 


Nonfarm laborers 


4 


.1 


80 


1.0 


Service' 


21 


. .5 


373 


4.6 


Farmworkers 


12 


.2 


94 ..^y 


1.2 




4 


.1 


250 


.4.7 



NOTE: Details may not add to totals because of rounding. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Labor. Bureau of Labor Statistics. Educatiohal Attainment 
\ of Workers, March 1962, 1969. and 1976. Special Labor {Force Reports Nos. 30, 125. and 
193. 
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Chart 1.11 

Occupations Entered by College Graduates 



While the number of 
college graduates joining 
the labor force between 
1969 and 1976 was twice 
the number entering during 
the^preyious 7-year period, 
the number entering 
professional occupations 
increased by less than on<*- 
third. 



Millions of college graduates who entered latwr forta 



7- 



6- 



5- 



Unemployed 




Sales 



J 



-Lat)oiers. wjfvice, 
larmworKets, 
and iineniployed 

Operalives 
Cratl 



2- 



1- 



0-J 




Clerical 
Sales 



Managets and 
adminislralars 



Professional ami I 
,lechfitcal 




1962 to 1969 



1969 to 1976 



EKLC 



KCES 



Table 1.12 

Job satisfaction of young adult full-time workers 4Vi years after high school, by educational attainment: 1976 



Percent indicating very satisfied 
with job aspect 

Some Bachelor's 
No college, degree 
Job aspect . college no degree or highe"" 



32 



EKLC 



Job as whole... ^r. 24.6 24.5 31.2 

Working conditions 21,6 25.5 31.9 

Pay and fnnge benefits 22.0 20.9 23.5 

"Supervisor 26.4 29.8 34.2 

Security and permanence 30.0 32.8 29.0 

Importance and challenge 20,5 24.2 ' 34.9 

Pride and respect. 29.7 31.8 43.4 

Opportunity with current employer 17.8 19.6 21.1 

Opportunity in current line of work 19.6 22.3 26.2 

Opportunity to use training and education . . 17.8 21.8 32.5 

Opportunity to develop skills 22.9 25.9 34.3 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. National 
Center for Education Statistics. National Longitudinal Study of the 
High School Class of 1972. unpublished tabulations. 
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Chart 1.12 

Job Satisfaction of Young Adult Workers 



More young college 
graduates expressed high 
satisfaction with their jobs 
than their counterparts 
with less education. 



ERIC 



Job as a whole 



Pay and fringe 
/ benefits 



Security and 
; nanence 



Pride and respect 



Opportunity with 
current employer 



Opportunity to 
use training 
and education 








/ 




T 



I 



— I \ 1 r 

20 40 , '60 80 

Percent of young adults indicating very satisfied with job dSpect 

Nn college S Soaie college, no degree 
bachelor's degree or higher 
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Table 1.13 

Voter participation rate, by educational attainment: 1964 to 1976 
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Years of school 
completed 




Percent of population who reported voting 




r 


1964 


1966 


1968 


1970 


1972 


1974 


1976 


8 years or less . . . 


59.0 


44.6 


53.4 


43.4 


47.4 


34.4 


44.1 




9 to 11 years.. 


65.4 


49.9 


64.2 


47.1 


52.0 


35.9 


47.2 




12 years 


76.1 


so.r 


75.5 


58.4 


65.4 


44.7 


59.4 




13 to 15 years 


82.1 


64.8 


81.2 


61.3 


74.9 


49.6 


68.1 




16 or more years. . 


. 87.5 


70.2 


85.0 


70.2 


83.6 


61.3 


79.8 





SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerco, Bureau of the Census, Voting 
and Registration in the Election of November 1976. P-20, and unpub- 
lished data. 



Chart 1.13 

Voter Participation by Educational Attainment 



Although higher 
educational attainment is 
associated with a greater 
likelihood of voting, the 

proportion of the ^ pg^j.gp^ reported voting by years of school completed 

electorate voting m 

presidental and iqO -i 

congressional elections has 

declined at all educational 

.levels since 1964. . 



90- 




Year 



NCES 



Table 1.14 

Political and social pakticipation of young adult high school graduates, 
by educational attainment: 1976 



Activity 



Some Bactielor's 
No college, degree 
college no degree or higher 



Percent 

Registered to vote 59.5 76.7 87.4 

Voted in government election 54.4 74.2 82.2 

Part.cipated in or belonged to: 

Political club or organization 5.1 9.9 16.0 

Youth organization 6. 1 10.9 13.6 

Work-related organization or student 

government association 17.7 23.8 42.4 

Church or church-related activity (excluding 

worship services) 30.6 33.1 38.4 

Community, service,or organized volunteer 

work.. 16.3 25.9 39.6 

Social, athletic, arts^or discussion group. . . 38.8 51.2 60.0 



SOURCE;: U.S. Department of Health. Education, ' and Welfare. National 
Center for Educ.Ttion Statistics. National Longitudinal Study of the High 
School Class of 1972. unpublished data." . 
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Chart 1.14 

Political and Social Participation of Young Adult High School Graduates by 
Educational Attainment 



Young -^dult college 
graduates were far more 
likely to register and vote 
in governmental elcctibrts 
and belong to a political 
organization than their 
counterparts with less 
education. 



Registered to vole 



Voted in government 
election 



Participated in or belonged to: 



Political club or 
oiganization 



Wcrk-related organization 
or student government ^Ji^f 
association 



Community, service, or 
organized volunteor 
worn 





Ctiurcti or ctiurcti-related 
activity (excluding 
wi 'stiip services) 
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Table 1.15 

Public coiifulcnce in (wople niniiin^ institutions in the I nitcd States: 1973 to 1978 



Percentase di';tribulion of responses 





A great 


Only 


, Hardly 


Don't 


No 


Year and institution 


Total deal 


some 


any 


know 


answer 


.... 

19/3 


. 












Education . 


l-':.0 36.8 


53.1 


8.2 


1.4 


0.6 


Executive tjranch, 












f<l(Hrtf'il iTni 1 i^i r n r'l iHi t 
r LUUlul ^UvLHl ilLltl 


1 1 (1 '"'0 > 


t;ri 0 
J \ c. 


13. 1 


1 Q 

i.y 


. ^ 


Contjfess 






14. S 


2.6 


.5 


Major com pan 'es 


29.2 


b.i.l 




0.0 


.3 


ffledicine 


53.8 


30. 


■ 


.9 




Press 


lijO.O 23.0 


CO.O 


14. h 


1.5 


. 3 


19/.^ 
Education 


I" 49.0 


41.?. 


8.2 


1.3 


.3 


Executive bfanch. 












Federal p^oveinrTient 


I ■ ■ n . b 


42.5 


41.0 


2.2 


.1 


Conrjess 




5-!. 9 


2' '.8 


3.0 


.2 


Major ror'ip'Hiit:". 


31.3 


5'\5 


14.5 


3.0 


.1 


Medicine 


!■ ■ 60.3 


;..i.b 


4.4 


1.5 


.1 


Pres; 


25.8 


5:5. 3 


1/.4* 


1.2 


.2 


Education 


l''^^:"^ 30.9 


54.5 


12,8 


1.7 


. 1 


Executive branch. 












federal r.oveinnient 


V'\(\ 13. ;i 


54. n 


29.5 


2.6 


.1 


Con/je-.s 


liin/'~. 1-1.3 


5-.. 5 


25.1 


2.9 


.2 


Major CO '11 pa flies 


1 ■■. 1 19.2 


53.8 


21.1 


5.5 


.5 


Medicine 


I ' 53.4 


V\] 


7.9 


1.5 


.2 


Press 


!■ 23.8 


55.?. 


1/.8 


2.8 


.4 * 


Ed;;r.ition 


37.2 


44.:^ 


15.3 


2.0 


.7 


Executive ina:";':ii, 












fedenl rov.:r:i:r:ert 


. .. ^ 13..: 


58.3 


25.0 


3.0 


.3 


Cop,;res'; 


1-. ) 1.].; 




25.4 


2.0 


.3 


Major cof^ipanie '. 


1' ^" 21.9 


51.0 


21. r, 


5.0 


.5 


Medicine 


1 53.8 


35.2 


9.2 


1.3 


.5 


Press . 


■ l-".0 28.3 


51.8 


l/.G 


1.8 


.6 


19/7 












Education 


\^ \ '^ 40.5 


49.5 - 


8. 8 


.9 


.3 


Executive hrancfi, 












Federal i;overnniefil 


?/.8 


54.2 


14.4 


3.1 


.3 


C'ji 1 1' r C'SS 




bo.n 


l/.l 


9 Q 


c 
. J 


Major Cjfiipnnies 


!■■■!. n 2/.1 


50.3 


12.3 


4.0 


.3 




{■^'.:; 51,4 


41.1 


0.1 


1.1 


.3 


Press 


1 i.'"! 25.0 


5/.1 


15.4 


2.2 


.3 


19/8 ' - 












Education 


V'\^) 28.4 


54.9 


15. 1 


1.4 


.3 


Txecuiive Ffancn, ~ " 












Federal i;overnri;ent . 


12.5 


59.3 


24 8 


3.2 


.3 


Con?jess 


[■■■■■. '\ P.O 


G? . 9 


29.8 


3.1 


.3 


Major coriipanie-. 


i . 21.6 


5 / . 8 


10.0 


4.4 


.2 


Medicine 


1 45.9 


43.9 


9.1 


p 


.3 


press 


!"!.■:■! 20.0 


58. 3 


19.0 


1.8 


.3 
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Jniverfsity 
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Chart 1.15 

Confidence in the PeopU^ Running Institulions: Pubhc Opinioc 



As public confidence in 
most institutional leaders 
declined in 1978, public 
confidence in the people 
running educational 
institutions fell to its lowest 
point in years. 



"I am going to name some instttiitions in this country. As far as the people running these institutions are 
concerned, would you say you have a great deal of confidence, only some confidence, or^ hardly any 
confidence at all in them^" 



Percent of respondents expressing "a great deal of confidence'" 
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Table 1.16 

Change in political knowledge and attitudes from eitizenship and social studies assessments, 
by age and typo of community: School year 1969-70 to 1975-76 



Citizenship 



1969-70 



1975-76 



Characteristic 



Mean percent Standard Mean percent Standard 
correct error correct error 



9-year-olds 59.7 0.7 51.0 

Type of community 

Lov/ metro 44.1 1.3 42.0 

Extreme rural 53.5 2. 1 48.2 

High metro 65.9 1,8 58.6 

13-year-olds 64.5 .4 62.0 

Type of community 

Low metro 54.2 1. 1 51.1 

Extreme rural 58.7 1.1 61.2 

High metro 70. 6 1. 0 7i.4 

17-year-olds 71. 1 .4 ' 64.4 

Type of community 

Low metro 65.0 1,2 55.2 

Extreme rural 63.6 1.6 65.0 

High metro 76.0 .8 68.4 



0.6 

1.5 
1,6 
1.2 

.6 

3.4 
1.6 



,5 

1.7 
1.4 

,6 



Change 
from 
1970 



♦-8.7 

-2,2 
-5.3 
♦-7.3 

♦-2.5 

-3.1 
2.4 



-6.7 

-9.8 
1.4 
-7.6 



Social studies 



1971-72 



Mean percent 
correct 



Standard 
error- . 



1975-76 



Mean percent 
correct 



Standard 
error 



Change 
from 
1971-72 



9-yer3r-olds 


67.6 


,4 


66.2 


« .5 


•-1.4 


Type of community 












Low metro 


'62.4 


1,1 


61.0 


1.3 


-1.5 


Extreme rural 


66.8 


1,1 


64.3 


,9 


-2.5 


High metro 


71.1 


1.1 


70.2 


.8 


-1.0 


13-year-olds 


56.2 


.4 


54.2 


.6 


•-2.0 


Type of community 












Low metro 


49.2 


1,0 


46.9 


3,2 


-2.3 


Extreme rural 


52.4 


.8 


52.3 


1,5 


.0 


High metro 


64.2 


.6 


63.2 


1.3 


-■1.0 


17-year-olds 


71.3 


,4 


67.6 


.5 


•-3.6 


Type of community 












Low metro 


63.3^ 


1,1 


59.6 


1,6 


-3.8 


Extreme rural 


67.9 


1,? 


66.3 


1.4 


-1.6 


High metro 


78.7 


.9 


73.2 


.9 


.♦-5.5 



• statistically significant at the 0.05 level. 

SOURCE: U S Department of Health. Education, and Welfare, National Center 'for 
Education St • ■ cs. 'National Assessment ol Educationdl Progress, Changes in 
Political Kf)ov. :ge and Attitudes, 1969-76, 1978. and Changes in Social Studies 
■ Performance, 1972-76: Selected Results from the Second Assessment ol Social 
Studies, 1978. 
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Chart 1.16 

Political Knowledge and Attitudes on Citizenship and Social Studies Assessments 



Except among 13- and 
17-year-olds living in 
extreme rural areas, scores 
on political knowledge, 
and attitudes fell between 
a first and a second 
" aijsessment. Students from 
low income communities 
in metropolitan areas 
scored appreciably below 
the Nation in both periods. 



Citizenship . Social Studies 

Average percent correct g-Year-Olds 



40 — 



0 — ' 

19/0 

Average percent correct 



60- 





19/6 1972 

13-Year-Olds 



1976 





1969 

Average percent correct 



60 - 



20- 



1975- 19M 

. 17-Year-Olds 



1975 





1969 



1976 



197? 



1976 



Size-aU type of community 
I High metro 



! National mean 



'M: Extreme rural 



Low metro 



NCES 



0/^ 
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Table 1.17 

Public opinion on hi^h school course credit for community service: 1978 



Responses 



*'A plan has been^suggested to enable alj juniors and 
seniors in high school to perform some kind of com- 
munity service for course credit— such as working in 
a hospital or hcreatioru center, beautifying parks, 
or helping law enforcement officers. Would you like 
to have such a pl^n adopted in thiscommunity or not?" 



Total 



Public Nonpublic 

school. school Nochildren"^ 

parents parents in schopi 



Percentage distribution 



Total 


100 


. JOO , 


100 


100 


Yes, would like plan .. . . . 


8/ 


86^ 


86 


■ 88 


No. would not like plan. . . 


8 


11 


10 


7 


Don't know/no answer. . . 


5 ' 


3 


4 


5 



SOURCE: Phi Delta Kappa. Inc. "The Tenth Annual Gallup Poll of 
the Public s Attitudes Toward the Public Schools," Phi Delta Kap- 
pan, September. 1978. 
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Chart 1.17 

High School Credit for ComitiMnity Scr>icc: Public Opinion 



An overwhelming majority 
of the public favors 
alIowing;high school 
juniors and seniors to earn 

, course ^credit for 

'community service work. 



"A plan has been suggested to enable aH jiintors and seniors m hip.h school to pprform some kind of 
• community service for course credit -such as .vc-r-no in a hospital oi recreation. cente.. beautifying parks,, 
or helping law enforcement officers Would you Ue to rave such a plan adopted in this community or not^'" 



Percentajie distribution 
100 n 



80- 



60^ 



40- 



20' 



0-J 




Yes, would like plan 



No, would not like pia<>* 
•Don ; know/no answer 



Respondents fith chlirlren Responrlents witfi children 
m public schools m nonpublic school;) ' 



Respondents with no' 
children m school 



NCES 



6'i 
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ChJ^ptcr 2 
Elementary and 
Secondary Education 



American society has long recognized the need for 
a populaion that has certain basic skills and 'knowl- 
edge iii common. The elementary and secondary 
edih.^ition ly^tcni in this country is the vehicle 
:hr.):'2;'> vvh*\i this is achieved. Thus, the condition 
of ei.;."ivfuary :ind secondary education is the subject 
or VrlJ SjV.- \ui concern. Families, communities, em- 
plo' Ts, = : j'jvernment at all levels have a stake in 
cI''=;AV' . . 0 and secondary education. 

The r«-;:ifion;,hip among cJementary and secondary 
educ^ -ii /' afK\ ihese other societal institutions are 
explored \'u liiis chapter. A discussion of trends in 
enroiinH'ni at 3. levels — prepririiary, elementary, and 
sccon(Vary— focuses on the societal changes, with 
wilie^ these trends are associated. A second section 
addr/'ssc:^ the issues surrounding the ongoing mini- 
mum vMmp.Uency testing debate by examining trends 
in children's progression through school. Thi: chapter 
concludes with a description of the school environ- 
ment and the status of teachers. Descriptions of 
public elementary and secondary, school finances and 
of outcomes of education are offered in later 
chapters. 

School Enrollment 

The steady decline in the Nation's birth rate in the 
past 15 years is mirrored by the 24 percent decrease 
from 1 967 to 1 977 in the total number of preprimary- 
agc children (entry 2.1). It was not until 1976, how- 
ever, that this decline began to afleet the absolute^ 
* number of children enrolled in preprimary programs^ 
Even then the effect was slight, since the proportion 
of chiHircii enrolled continued to increase. In 1977. 
almost half, of all children 3 to 5 years old were 
enrolled in preprimary programs. 



The social changes occurring during this period help 
explain the preprimary enrollment phenomenon. 
.Among these, programs such as Head Start increased 
the participation of children from lower "income 
families. Also, as chapter 1 notes, more womeMi with 
children entered the labor force.. This phenomenon, 
coupled with a belief in the importance of early 
childhood education, led more ' of these working 
mothers to seek educational programs for their young 
children rather than day care that did^not include 
learning experiences. Changes in programs offered 
by elementary schools also led to increases in pre- 
primary enrollment. Most elementary schools now 
enroll children in kindergarten, at age 5. An ex- 
amination of preprimary enrollment by age shows 
that 82 percent of all 5-year-olds were enrolled in 
school in 1^'77 as compared with 22 'and 42 percent 
of all 3- and 4-year-olds respectively. 

Family income is one of th^} factors influencing pre- 
prima'tV enrollment at each of these ages. Despite the 
HeatHSSnrt program, it is generally true that the 
hiiiher theTarnily income, the greater the likelihood 
that a child will be enrolled. Here, the increase in 
the number of working mothers comes into play, 
since households where both parents work register 
higher average incomes. 
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The quality of preprimary educational programs and 
their impact on primary school programs — nnd on 
the children themselves — are areas of growing con- 
cern among educators. These need greater study in 
the future, since increasing numbers of children en- 
tering first grade have experienced prior formal 
schooling. Some educators are calling for further ex- 
pansion of public school resources into the area of 
preprimary education as a way to nKOl.the growing 
demand for these services and as a method of over- 
coming financial and staffing difficulties caused by 
declining enrollment in the schools. 

The declining birth rate is also affecting enrollments 
in elementary and secondary schools. After a peak in 
1970, enrollments steadily decreased and were al- 
most'? percent lower in 1978 than in the peak year 
(entry 2.2). The primary grades, kindergarten through 
eiehth grade, were the first to experience the enroll- 
ment decline, but it did not begin at the secondary 
level until 1977. These decreases are expected to con- 
tinue at least through 1983, when enrollments are 
projected to be 15 percent lower in the primary 
grades than in the peak year. At the secondary level 
The enrollment decline is expected to continue 
through the mid 1980's. 

For two reasons, care must be taken in any discus- 
sion of the effect of declining enrollments on ele- 
mentary and secondary education planning. First, 
changes in the school-age population do not occur 
evenly across the Nation, either among or within 
States. Some States are experiencing increases in 
enrollment even while overall enrollments are declin- 
ing. Central cities a'nd rural areas are affected by 
lareer decreases than are other areas. Second, be- 
cause of the large number of women currently reach- 
ing, child-bearing age, the population of :chool-age 
children is expected to increase again in the next 
decade, so that policy planning based xSn declining 
enrollments must necessarily be of an interim nature. 



Taking these factors into account, education planners 
have set forth three alternative responses to problems 
caused by declining enrollments. The first is to con- 
tract. Consolidation of schools and school districts, 
fewer teachers and classrooms, and cutbacks in serv- 
ices arc aspects of this alternative. The second 
alternative, a direct contrast of the first, is to expand 
services to the current school population, including 
greater individualized instruction, lower pupil-teacher 
ratios, and increased counseling services. The third 
alternative is to expand services to new clientele. As 
mentioned earlinr in this chapter, this could mean 
using elementary school facilities for younger chil- 
dren: At the secondary level, the expanded clientele 
could include adults who need educational services. 
The need and the possibilities for expanding second- 
ary school services to adults are disoussed in a later 
chapter. 

Enrollment, in private elementary and secondary 
schools has also decreased with the decline in the 
number cf school-age childreni but the proportion 
of students enrolled rn private schools has changed 
only slightly in the past decade (entry 2.3). Private 
school attendance varies greatly by race and type of 
areii. ft is highest, for both blacks and whites, in 
meiropolitan central cities. Public schools in these 
areas, experiencing the greatest impact from declin- 
'in^ enrollment, are further undermined by the brge 
proportion of students attending private schools. 
The proportion of white students enrolled in private 
scho(ils decreased slightly at both elementary and 
secondary , levels between 1967 ^nd 1977, but for 
blacks it has increased at the elementary level and 
remained stable at the secondary level. 
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Public school integration cfTorls have been mjcl with 
varying degrees of success in difTercnl parts of the 
country. In the Nation, the proportion of black stu- 
dents attending predominantly minority or racially 
isolated schools was slightly over two-thirds in 1976, 
a decrease of 4 percent from 1970 (entry 2.4). In the 
South, this proportion is 56 percent, lower than the 
National average, and considerably loweF than in 
other regions. Although the number of Hispanic stu- 
dents increased by more than 20 percent between 
1970 and 1976, the proportion attending integrated 
schools droppccf during this period (entry 2.5). Less 
than 29 percent of these students attended integrated 
schools in 1976. 

Progress Through School 

The grade in which most children of an age are en- 
rolled in school is called the modal grade, Chitdren's 
relative progress through school may he measured by 
whether they are at or below the modal grade for 
their age. An examination of trends associated with 
this measure illuminate some of the changes that 
have occurred in the education system. 

In 1950, almost 7 percent of all 8-ycar-olds were 
enrolled below the mod'J grade (entry 2.6). This per- 
centage was higher at each successive age through 
15 as more students dropped behind their cohorts in 
school. Twenty-six percent of 15-year-olds were en- 
rolled bolow the modal grade in 1950, At ages 16 
and 17 the percentage is lower; but so is the percent 
of students enrolled because many of those who were 
behind in school dropped out as soon as they passed 
the age of compulsory attendance — 16 in most States. 
By 1976, while only 10 percent of 15-year-olds were 
enrolled below the modal grade, the proportion of 
16-year-olds enrolled in school had increased from 
81 percent in 1950 to almost 96 percent. More chil- 
dren were staying in school and fewer were falling 
behind. 
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Changes within school systems between 1950 and 
1976 were in large part responsible for the decrease 
in the number of children enrolled below the modal 
grade. Many educators believed that retention in 
grade because of failure to meet academic require- 
ments did more harm than good. Schools began 
providing remedial classes, summer school programs, 
and increased counseling services to assist those who 
failed to complete a year's work. At the secondary 
level, schools began to offer alternative courses and 
programs that allowed for a fuller range of academic 
ability and interests. 

SC)mc of the variables related to the progression of a 
child through school include family income, the edu- 
cation level of the parents, sex, and racial/ethnic 
characteristics. Enrollment below the modal grade is 
more frequent at the lowest famiily income and 
parental education levels (entry 2.7). A higher pro- 
portion of males than females are enrolled below the 
mode. Compared to the total population, significant 
differences remain in progress rate's of black and 
Hispanic children. These differences are more pro- 
nounced for older youth, 14 to 17 years old. 
In 1977, almost 7 percent of black and Qver 9 per- 
cent of Hispanic 14- to 17-year-olds were enrolled 
below the mode compared t6 3.5 percent of the total 
age group. 

The type of area and the region of residence may also 
be related to a child's progression through school 
(entry 2.8). Enrollment below the mode for 14- to 1 7- 
year-olds is higher iri nonmetropolitan areas than in 
central cities and surrounding suburbs, although the 
gap has been narrowing. The difference was almost 
3 percent in 1970, dropping to less than 1 percent in 
1977. The South, which has a larger proportion of 
nonmetropolitan areas than other regions, also has 
the largest proportion of youth enrolled below mode. 
But even in metropolitan ar^as of the South, the 
proportion is higher than in imilar areas of other 
resiions. 
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As fewer children were being held back in school, 
public concern was mounting about the quality of 
education in the public schools. The paramount con- 
cern became the possibility that some children were 
being passed through the system without developing 
skills necessary for adulthood. An outgrowth of this 
concern has been the movement toward minimum 
competency testing. The extent of public pressure for 
a measure of assurance that children are gainmg 
minimal skills is illustrated by recent survey results. 
By a two-thirds majority, respondents believed chil- 
dren should be required to pass examinations as a 
condition for grade promotion (ent/y 2.9). However, 
the overwhelming majority rejected a return, to the 
practice of retaining a child in a grade he or she has 
failed. Eighty-one percent favored requiring special 
remedial classes rather than having a child repeat 
the grade after failing a promotion examination. 

This public concern, along with issues related to the 
decline in standardized test scores and the movement 
toward teacher accountability, has prompted 36 
States to initiate activity in minimum competency 
testing (entry 2.10). Since such activity has been 
fairly recent, and is still in the experimental stage, 
many States are adopting a "\^ait and see'' attitude 
before mandating examinations as a requirement for 
grade promotion. As of January, 1979, only 3 States 
were using or planned to use the tests for grade pro- 
motion, and 17 States planned to use them as a 
requirement for high school graduation. 



One of the issues related to minimum competency 
testing is the question of who sets the standards and 
prepares the tests. One argument is that, given the 
different needs and priorities of communities, the 
local school system should perform this function. An 
opposing argument states the need for uniformity and 
common expectation for results among school dis- 
tricts in a State. Public opinion is divided on this 
issue, but a plurality favor local control. Nine States 
involved in minimum competency testing allow lo- 
calities to set their own standards. Six States are, 
organizing joint procedures in which the State estab- 
lishes policy and guidelines while allowing localities 
to set and implement standards. 

The School Environment 

Since . a student spends about 11,000 hours in 
class from first to twelfth grades, an e?^amination 
of conditions that form the school environment is^ 
appropriate. Although many of these conditions are 
not measurable, some can be addressed by looking, 
at the perceptions of people both within and outside 
the system. Results from two 1978 Gallup Poll sur- 
veys show that 'adults and teenagers differ somewhat 
in their perceptions of the quality of public schools. 
Respondents were asked to rate the quality of public 
schools in their communities by assigning a letter 
grade from A, the highest, to F, the lowest (entry 
2.1 1). Teenagers and parents of public .school chil- 
dren gave the schools a mean rating of C-I-. The 
rating .by adults with no children in school was 
slightly lower, and parents of children attending non- 
public schools gave public schools a mean rating 
of only D4-. 

Teenagers were also asked to rate the difficulty of 
school and homework at the elementary and secon- 
dary levels in their communities (entry 2.12). The 
majority of students, both above and below average 
in academic standing, said school and homework at 
the elementary level were not hafd enough. A plu- 
rality of both groups reported the same for work 
required in the secondary level. Less than one-fourth 
of the teenagers reported that the work at the sec- 
ondary level was too hard. 
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In 1977, 64 percent of secondary school principals 
surveyed reported that student alternatives for mcet- 

• ing requirements have increased in the past 5 years 
(entry 2.13). Some of the nontraditional courses 
being offered in 1977 included social sciences, 
consumer, and family life education, career ex- 
ploration and" ethnic studies (entry 2.14). Stu- 
dents could also earn credit through such pro- 
grams as off-campus work experience or training, 
correspondence courses, and credit by examination. 
Only about 14 percent cif secondary schools offered 
credit through community volunteer programs. How- 
ever, the prevalence of this credit alternative may 

" increase as a result of public pressure. As chapter 1 
noted, 87 percent of the public favored offering such 
credit for community service to junior and senior 
high school students. The Gallup Poll survey of teen- 
, agers offers similar results. Almost 89 percent of the 
13- to 18-year-oIds said they would like to see such 
a plan adopted. 



The school environment is also affected by the or- 
ganization of the education system. Twenty years 
ago there were 120,953 public schools organized 
into 47,594 school districts. In 1977, the number 
of schools and school districts had been reduced to 
87,315 and 16,112 respectively (entry 2.15). This 
reduction occurred as an economy of scale, largely 
in order to gain financial and staffing advantages 
that allow for the provision of a wide variety of 
resources to more students. 

The Teachers 

Almost all the time students spend in school is in 
the presence of one or more teachers. The accessi- 
bility of students to teachers has increased in the 
past 20 years as pupil-teacher ratios declined st6*adily 
(entry 2. 1 6). While school enrollments were dropping, 
the number of classroom teachers continued to in- 
crease. In 1978 there were over 2.4 million elemen- 
tary and secondary school teachers in the United 
Sjates, but that is expected to be the peak year. The 
total number of teachers is expected to decrease 
through 1982, although the pattern will be different 
for elementary and :icconJary schools, paralleling 
projected enrollment patterns. 
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The professional experience of public school teach- 
ers changed between 1961 and 1976. As the rate of 
new entrants to the profession leveled off, the pro- 
portion of beginning teachers^ dropped from a high 
of more than 18 percent in 1966 to slightly over 1 1 
percent in 1976- (entry 2.17). During the 15-year 
period, the proportion of teachers with 20 or more 
years of experience dropped by almost half. In 1976, 
these very experienced teachers constituted only 14 
percent of the profession. There were also dramatic 
changes in the professional preparation of public 
sehool tcaehcrs. In 1961, almost 15 percent had less 
than n bachelor's degree. That proportion was less 
than 1 percent in 1 976.. Although the proportion of 
classroom teachers holding doctor's degrees remained 
fairly constant, at less than one-half of 1 percent, the 
proportion with master's degrees increased signifi- 
cantly in just 5 years from 27 to 37 percent in 1976. 



Teachers reported devoting over 40 hours per week 
to teaching duties in 1976 (entry 2.18\ Aside from 
the median of a 36-hour required work week, such 
noncompensated activities as sponsoring of extra- 
curricular activities, grading papers, and preparing 
lessons consumed a large proportion of a teacher's 
time. Teachers worked a median of 185 days in the 
regular sehool year. 180 of which are teaching days. 

The monetary compensation teachers receive for 
their work has not kept pace with inflation, as will be 
discussed more fully in chapter 4. The average salary 
for beginning teachers, most of whom work 9 to 10 
months of the year, was $9,171 in 1978 (entry 2.19). 
This is lower than that earned by i 976-77 bachelor's 
degree recipients working full-time in all other oc- 
cupations, with the exception of social and recrea- 
tional workers. When adjusted for a 1 2-month period, 
the average teacher salary becomes $11,500, just 
under the overall average salary. 
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P?priman' enrollment of children 3 to 5 years old, with trends in enrollment 
(1967 to 1977) and by family income and age of chUd (1977) 



Fall of 
year 



Trends in preprimary enrollment 



Total 
children 

3 to 5 
years old 



Children enrolled in 
preprimary programs 



Number 



Percent 





(Numbers in thousands) 




1967... 


12,242 


3.868 


31J 


1968. . . 


11.905 


3.928 


33. ( 


1969 .. 


11.424 


3.949 


34. ( 


1970... 


10.949 


4.104 


31.1 


1971 .. 


10.610 


4.148 


39. 


1972... 


10.166 


4.231 


41. ( 


1973 .. 


10.344 


4.234 


40.^ 


197A... 


10.393 


4.699 


45. 


1975 .. 


1G.1S5 


4,955 


43." 


1976 ,. 


9,727 


4.787 




1977... 


9.249 


4.577 


49. 



Age of child 



Distribution ,t)f preprimary enrol'iTient by family "income, 1977 



Under 

55.000 



$5,000 

to 
59.9^:9 



$10,000 $15,000 $20,000 $25,000 Income 

to to to to $50,000 not 

514.999 $19,999 $24,999 $49,999 andover reported 



(Numbers in thousands) 



All 3' to 5-ye2r-olds 

Percent.enrolled 
All 3-year-olds 

Percent enrolled 
All 4-year-olds, 

Percent enrolled 
All 5-year-old5. 

Percent enrolled 



1.314 


1.969 


2.316 


1.503 


892 


667 


79 


507 


42.8 


41.7 


45.6 


56.2 


57.5 


69.6 


75.7 


50.7 


428 


GG7 


764 


486 


271 


200 


24 


140 


13.7 


13.3 


17.1 


27.9 


31.8 


53.3 


51.6 


19.6 


459 


6C7 


■/42 


496 


315 


232 


17 


193 


37.6 


31.0 


36.8 


50. 2 


51.5 


68.1 


67.2 


39.7 


427 


695 


810 


521 


307 


236 . 


39 


175 


77.5 


78.3 


80.5 


38.1 


86.5 


84.9 


94.3 


87.7 



50 



SOURCE U S Department of Health. Education, and Welfare. f^Jalional Center for Education 
Statistics, Preprimary Enrollment. October 1975 and unpublished data. 
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Chfirt 2.1 

Preprimary Enrollment of Children 3 to 5 Years Old 



Although ihe total number 
of 3- to 5-year-olds has 
declined in the past decade, 
the proportion of those 
enrolled in preprimary 
programs continues to 
increase. The percent of 
children enrolled lends lo 
increase with family 
income. 



Number Enrolled and Total Number 



Number, in millions 
13- 




1977 



Percent Enrolled by Family Income in 1377 



Percent 
100-1 

90- 



70- 
60- 
50- 
40- 
30- 
20- 
10- 
0 



5-year-olds 



4-year-olds 



3-year-olds 



Under 
$5 



$5 
to 
$9 



$10 $15 
to to 
$14 $19 

Family income in thousands 



~1~ 
!?0 
to 

$24 



$25 
to 

$49 



$50 
and 
over 



NCES 



0\9 
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Tabic '2.2 

Enrollment in grades K-8 and 9-12 of regular day schools, hy control of school: Fall 1968 to 1986 



• All schools * Public schools Nonpublic schools (estimated) 



Fall of ■ 
year 




Total:' 

■ -- 


K-8 

■ . 


9-12 

-- 


Total 

— 


K-8 




9-12 


Total 


K-8 


9-12 












(In thousan : 


- 


— ■ ■ ^ 








1968.... 


50,744 


36.626 


14,118 


44,944 


32. ?2- 


12,713' 


5,800 


- 4,400 


■.,400 


1969.... 


51,119 


36, 797 


14,322 


45.Glf) 


32,597 


13,022 


5,-5:o ■ 


4,2u.j 


■ 1,300 


1970.... 


51,309 


36.677 


14,632 


45,909 


32.57/ 


13,332 


5,400- 


'4,100 


1,3:0 


1971.... 


51,181 


36,065 


15,116 


46,031 


32,2G5 


13,816 


5,100 


3,800 


1,300 


c 

1972.. . 


50,744 


35,531 


15.213 


45, /-;4 


31,831 


13,913 


5,0OJ 


3,700 


1,300 


19,3... 


50,329 


34,953 


'15.3:7 


45,-;29 


' 31,353 


14,077 


4,90J 


3,600 


1,300 


19/4. 


50,053 


3^,.' : 


15,532 


45. u:. 3 


30.921 


14,132 


5,000 


3,60) 


1,400 


19/5.... 


49,791 


34,087 


15,704 


44.791 


30,487 - 


14,304 


5,000 


3,600 


1,400 


19/6.... 


49,335 ^ 


33,612 


15,723 


44,: -5 


30,012 


. 14.323 


5,000 


3,600 


1,400 


19/7 .. 


48.731 


33,031 


15,700 


';3.731 


29,431 


14,300 


5,0C0 


3,6j0 


1,400 




;/,/7f^ > 


32.323 


■ i6,45S 


-1?.7/S 


2?^ 723 


^ 14,655 


5,000 


3,600 


i;400 












Projected 










1079.... 


45,930 


31,819 


15,111 


41.930 


28.219 


13,711 


5,000 


3,600 


1,400 


1S80.... 


46,094 


31,491 


14,603 


41.094 


2/, 391 


13,203 


5,000 


3,600 


1,400 


1981.... 


45,387 


31,311 


14,076 


40,38/ 


2/; /II 


12,(76 


5,C0J 


3,600 


1.400 


1982.... 


44,809 


31,243 


i3,566 


39,809 


?/,G4j 


12,166 


5,000 


3,600 


1,400 


1983.... 


44,528 


31,229 


.13,299 


39,528 


■27,629 


11,899 


5,000 


3,600 


1,400 


1924.... 


44,546 


31,252 


. 13,294 


30, 54"; 


27^ 652 


11,894 


■ 5,000 


3, 60 J 


1,400 


1985.... 


44, 794 


31,431 


13,363 


39, /94 


2/, 831 


11,903 


5,000 


3,603 


1,400 


1986.... 


45,241 


32,032 


13,212 


40, 244 


28,432 


11,812 


5,000 


3,6C0 


1,400 



' Hstimated. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Health. Education, and Welfare, National Center for Education Statistics.' Projecliocs 
of Education Statistics lo 1986-87, 1978, and unpublished data. 
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Chart 22 

Enrollment in Elementary and Secondary Schfiols 



Between 1971 and 1978, 
enrollments in regular day 
schools declined due to 
the decline in the birth rate 
beginning in the mid-1960's. 
This enrollment decline is 
expected to continue, at 
least until the mid-1980's. 



Number, in 
thousands , 

55,000 ■ 



50,000 



45,000 ■ 



40,000 - 



35.000 - 



Projected, 



30,000 



25,000 - 



20,000 - 



15.000 - 



10,000 - 




' Grades 9-12 



n — I — \ — ! — I — ! — \ — I — \ i r 1 ! I I 

1968 1970 1972 1974 1976 , 1978 1980 1982 1984 1986 

Fall of ye^f 



71 



NCES 
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Table 2.3 

I jiroilincnt in private elementary and sccondan schools as percent of total enrollment, by race and 
type ot area: 1967, 1972, and 19*77 
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Level and type of nrea 



19b/ 



Elementary 
United States 

Total enrollment 28. -US 

Private enrollment as percent of iotal , . . \^.^ 

Metropolitan- in central cities 
Total enrollment G.2/7 
PfM^ate enrollment as percent of total 2^.3 

rvletropolitan-outsKle centra! cities 
Iota! en f oil in en f 1 1 . V\ 

Private enrollment as percent of total )6.6 

r^onmetropolitan 
fcrl.ii enrollft'ent V\ '•■X^ 

Private enrollnienj a;-, percent of lot.il 9.0 

Secondary 
United States 
Tofal enrollment 1 1 . ^.f'' 

Private enrollment as percent of total \\\ 1 

Metropolitan in central ritip'; 
Total enrollment 2, 
Private enrollrnont as percent of total . 18.6 

Metropolitan outside ct'Otrai cities 
Iota! enrollmeni 

f rivato enrollment a : percent of total 10.9 

Nonrnetropolitan 
Total enroIlnie;^i . 

Private enrollrnent r)s percent ol total . . 4.3 



White 
19/2 



\29.8iS 
12. b 



/.12/ 
19.9 



13.0 



.i.X9 
7.0 



12,95^ 



2/';9 
16.3 



8.3 



4.331 
3.0 



^ 19// 1967 
',Nunujers, in thousands) 



Black , 
19/2 



2G,873 
12./ 



5.08G 
22.3 



1 , / ow 
12.1 



9.401 
7.6 



13,152 
0.9 



2J>-19 
19.8 



h.lH)2 

7.7 



4.502 
4.1 



2,381 
6.1 



1.4 



1.581 
1.2 



,GI5 
2.8 



832 
4.1 



280 
1.8 



538 
1.1 



2,956 
6.2 



782 
5.4 



1,181 
4.1 



359 
1.7 



485 
.0 



1977 



4,618 5,021 4,88/ 
3./ 4.7 5.5 



2,675 
7.9 



859 
,5.8 



1,284 1,350 
1.1 -.7 



2. 025 2,32/ 
2.7 2.5 



,2/3 
2.7 



465 
^.7 



589 
.3 



SOUnCE: U S. □♦•,\-utm^n! Commprco Diirp.iu of 
flconontic Char^ictorisdc;; of Suidont^. So r ion P-20, Nos 



th(^ Census. School ^nrolfmont-Social and 
190. 260. 333. arid unpubliGhecj tabulations. 



Chart 2.3 

Enrollment in Private Elementary and Secondary Schools 



Overall, enrollment in 
private elementary schools 
was greater in 1967 than 
in 1977 for whites but the 
reverse is true for blacks. 
A greater percentage of ^ 
students living in 
metropolitan central cities 
, attend private schools than 
those living outside these 
areas. 



Percent cf total enrollment 

30-1 



1967 



in- 



Elementary 




Secondary 





White 



Black 




White 



Black 





Table 2.4 

Number and percent of black students attending public schools in selected school districts,^ by minority composition 
of Mhool and «e<)j;raphic area: Continental United States, fall 1970, 1972, 1974, and 1976 



Area 



Number of 

black 
students 



Percent of black students 



Attending 0 49% Attending 50-89% Attendmg90-100% 
minority sc!iools minonty schools minority schools 



Continental U.S.: 

19/0 5,970,143- 

19/2 G, 054,960 

1974 5,931,2// 

1976 5,995,000 

Northeast: 

19/0...'..^ 935,13/ 

19/2 ^: 964,409 

1974 902,834 

1976 944. :9/ 

Border States and D.C.: 

19/b-...; 556.2/4 

1972 5G/.03G 

19/4 - 553,310 

19/0 545.538 

South: 

1970 2.991,948 

19/2 3,002.31'") 

197^1 • . .. 2,978.79'. 

19/6 3,003,03/ 

Midwest: 

1970 1,037.296 

1972 1.057.912 

19/4 1,040,91/ 

1976 .. 1,044,296 



28,7 
32.1 
32.9 

32./ 



20.1 
19.4 
18.0 
16.9 



21.6' 
25:3 
29.0 
27.9 



37.9 
43.7 
44.2 
43.8 



15.5 
17.4 
18.6 
20.9 



,24.4 
25.5 
20.2 
27.8 



26.3 
25.0 
23.1 
24.0 



14.2 
13.1 
13.4 
20.0 



27.8 
30.5 
32.1 
32.7 



18.6 
18.1 
17.7 
19.7 



45.9 
42.3 

40.9 
39.5 



53.6' 
55.7 
58.9 
59.1 



64.3 
61.6 
57.6 
52.2 



34.3 

25.7. 
23.7 
23.4 



66.0 
64.5 
63.7 
59.4 



West: 

1970 449,483 

1972 , 4G3.239 

1974 * 455.411 

19/0 45/, 0:2 



25.0 
25.8 
26.2 
25.5 



23.8 
26.6 
28.2 
30.6 



51.2 
47.5 
45 7 
43.9 



For nurnos'^^. of cnmnnrison nnnlysis wns rOfitrictod to tho 1.910 districts which were 
includod m nil four survoys. The soloclod districts included approximately 88 perceni of 
all black students onrollod tri public schools in the Continental United States for 1976. 

SOURCE: U.S. Dcpnrtmont of Hcnnh. Educrition. and Welfare. Office for Civil Rights. 
Distribution of Students by Racis! I Ethnic Composition of Schools, 1970-1976, August. 
1978, 
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Chart 2.4 . ^ ^ c u i 

Distribution of Black Students in Public Elementary and Secondary Schools 



Racial isolation of black 
public school suidcnis has 
increased only in the 
Northeast region since 
1970. In the South, where 
ihc largest '■.umber of 
black siutlenis aitend 
school, less :han 
one-fourth attend schools 
that are racially isolated. 



Northeast 




Border Slates and D.C 



South 



1970, 
1972 
1974 
1976 




Midwest 



1970 








1972 






■ : ^" ■ ' ' ' \-- . . . ' . • 


1974 




f, ■ 




1976 





West 





60 



20 40 
Percentage distribution of black public school students 



100 



Minority composition of schools attended: 
. Racially integrated (0-49% minority) 
d Predominantly minority (50-89% minority) 
■ Racially isolated (90-100% minority) 



NCES 
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Table 2.5 

Number and percent of Hispanic students attending public schools in selected school districts,' by minority 
composition of school and geographic area: Continental United States, fall 1970, 1972, 1974, and 1976 



Area 



Number of 
Hispanic 
students 



Percent of H'spamc students 



Attending 0-49% Attending 50-89% Attending90-100% 
minority schools minority schools minority schools 



Continental U.S.: 

1970....* 

1972 

1974 

1976 



1,563,647 
1,671,011 
1,747,658 
1,803,811 



34.6 
34.1 
32.2 
23.7 



35.2 
35.7 
36.6 
38.6 



30.2 
30.3 
31.1 
32.6 



Northeast: 

1970 

1972 

1974 

1976..... 



376,287 
400,681 
383.957 
440,941 



15.2 
16.4 
15.3 
14.4 



34.0 
32.3 
29.8 
31.7 



50.8 
51.2 
54.9 
53.9 



Border States and D.C.: 

1970 

1972 

1974 

1076 



9.072 
11,029 
13,693 
15,326 



89.2 
85.7 
78.1 
75.8 



7.6 
10.8 
16.8 
18.4 



3.2 

'^;i 

5:9 



South :^ 
1970* 
1972. 
1974. 
1976 



469,326 
.514,144 
5.60,209 
598,382 



27.7 
28.4 
28.5 
26.J 



35.5 
35.6 
37.1 
38.0 



36.7 
36.0 
34.4 
35.5 



Midwest: 
1970... 
1972... 
1974... 
1976... 



103,901 
114.166 
122,808 
129.000 



48.1 
47.6 
44.3 
39.6 



.40.8 
37.8 
35.2 
36.7 



11.2 
14.6 
20.5 
23.7 



West; 
1970. 
1972. 
1974. 
1976. 



605,061 
630,991 
666.991 
720.162 



'48.9 
46.6 
42.0 
36.4 



35.1 
37.9 
40.8 
44.2 ' 



16.0 
15.5 
17.2 
19.4 



' For purposes of comparison, analysis vas restricted to the 1.910 districts which were 
included in all four surveys. The selected districts include approximately 67 percent of 
all Hispanic students enrolled in public schools ih the Continental United States for 1976. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Health. Education, and Welfare. Office for Civil Rtghts, 
Distribution of Students by Racial! Ethnic Composition of Schoofs 1970-1976, August. 
1978. 
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Chart 2.*; _ , _ 

Distribution of Hispanic Students in Public Elcmentar> and Secondary Schools 



In every region, the 
proportion of Hispanic 
st,iidents attending racially' 
integrated schools has 




I 1 1 ' 1 ' I ' I ' I 

0. 20 40 60 80 100 

Perce^ntage distribution Hispanic public school students 

Minority cnmposition of schools attended: 

Racially integrated (0-49% minority) 
B Predominantly minority (50-89% minority) 
« H Racially isolated (90-100% minority) 
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Table 2.6 

Persons 8 to 17 years old, percent enrolled, and percent enrolled below modal grade ' by age: 1950, 1960, 1970, 
and 1976 



Age and enrollment status 1950 I960 1970 1976 = 



60, 



X 



(Numbers, in th lusands) 

8 years old 

Number 2,560 3,622 4,052 3,347 

Percent enrolled 95,6 97,8 97. 2 99.8 

Percent below modal grade... 6.6 4.0 3.4 3.8 

9 years old 

Number 2,349 3,476 4,128 3,463 

Percent enrolled 96.1 98.0 97.4 99.6 

Percent below modal grade. . . 11.2 6.5 5.1 4.9 

10 years old 

Number 2,321 3,487 4.282 3,670 

Percent'enrolled 96.0 97.9 97.0 99.8 

Percent below modal grade. . . 15.7 8.1 6.7 5.7 

11 years old 

Number 2, 229 3,483 4,127 3,865 

Percent enrolled 96.3 97.8 97.6 99.7 

Percent below modal grade... 18.0 9.2 7.4 • 6.7 

12 years old 

Number. . 2,298 3,584 4,183 3,953 

Percent enrolled 95.9 97.5 9/. 6 99.5 

Percent below modal grade... 21.6 • ,10.5 -6.4 7.^ 

13 years old 

Number 2,190 3,515 4,102 4,070 

Percent enrolled 95.9 ■ 97.0 97.4 99.5 

Percent below modal grade 23.6 11.7 9.0 8.0 

14 years old 

Number . 2, 137 2,748 ^ 4,095 4,168 

Percent enrolled 94.8 95.3 96.2 98,6 

Percent below modal p/ade... 210 13.9 10.2 8.5 

15 years old 

Number 2,130 2,802 4,029 4,202 

Percent enrolled 91.4 92.9 95.5 98.0 

Percent below modal grade. . . 26.4 15.2 10.7 9.6 

16 years old 

Number 2,080 2,839 3,890 4,131 

Percent enrolled 80.9 86.3 92.1 95.9 

Percent below modal grade... 24.6 15.0 1C.8 11.0 

17 years old \ 

Number ;2,094 2,872 3,825 3,910 

Percent enrolled \68.2 75.6 . 86.3 90.9 

Percent below modal grade... 22.0 14.9 11.0 11.2 



\ 



\ 

' Modal grade is th') grade or grades In which most children of an age are 
enroll: \ 

' Dat£. jr 1976 is from the Survey of Income and Education. Data for 1950. 
1960, and 1970 arc from decennial censuses. Data were collected during the 
spring of each of these years. \ 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Relative 
Progress of Children in School: 197S, 1979. 
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Chart 2.6 

Enrollment Below the Modal Grade 



Since 1950, the percent of 
students enrolled in school 
has increased, while the 
proportion enrolled below 
thd modal grade has 
decreased. 
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Enrollment in school and modal grade status of persons 8 to 17 years old in families, by family income, 
education of family head, racial/ ethnic group, and sex; 1970 and 1977 



8- to 13-year-olds 



14- to 17-year-olds 



Item 



Totol. 



Farrily income' 

Under $5,000 

$5,000 to $9,999 . . 
$10,000 to $14,999. 
$15,000 and over 
Not reported 



Education of family head 

Less than 4 years of high school 

High school, 4 years 

College, 1 or more years 

Racial/ethnic group 

White 

Black 

Hispanic^ 



Stx 



Male. . 
Female. 



Total. 



Family income ' 
Under $5,000. 
$5,000 to $9,999 . 
$10,000 to $14,599 . 
$15,000 and over 
pJot reported . 

Education of family head 

Les: than 4 years of high school 
High school, 4 years 
College. 1 or more years 

Racial/ethnic group 
White 

Black 

Hispanicv. . 



Sex 



Male . 
Female. 



Number 
enrolled 



24.846 



4,337 
9,271 
6.103 
3.237 
1.898 



9.5-11 
8.993 
G.312 



21,12 
3.4 ' 
NA 



1?,591 
12.;55 



21.537 



4.573 
6,909 
4.920 
3,329 
1.796 



.618 



17.972 
3.152 
1.32j 



10.901 
10.5/6 



Percent enrolled 
2 or more years 
below modal grade 



Number 
enro'led 



(Numbers, in tlious?.nds) 
1970 



2.9 



7.2 
2.7 

i.i 

.8 

3.2 



5.1 
1.6 

1.4 



2A 
5./ 
NA 



3.6 
2.1 



1.9 



4.1 
1.7 
.9 
.8 

2.0 



3.9 
1.2 
.8 



3.G 



2.4 
1.4 



14,329 



2,^48 
5,203 
3,550 
2,331 
1,C85 



6,072 
4.611 
3,64/ 



12.3/9 
1,79/ 
r A 



7,321 
7,009 



1977 



15,103 



2,782 
4,460 
3,512 
2.987 
1,367 



4,853 
5,388 
4,267 



12.698 
2.158 
889 



7,748 
/.361 



Percent enrolled 
2 or more years 
below moda! grade 



5.5 



14.4 
5.5 
2.5 
.9 
4.1 



9.6 
2.9 
2.2 



4.5 
12.6 
NA 



6.9 
4.2 



3.5 



3.3 
1.6 
1.2 

3.2 



6.9 
2.2 
1.6 



2.S 
6.8 
9.4 



4.4 
2.5 



NA: Not available. 



^ Family income in 1970 dollars. 
• Catsiories are not discrete d.e 



a pcr^son mny be countod both white and Hispanic categories). 
SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce. Bureau c' the Ce-isus. unpublished tabulations. 
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Chart 2.7 

Modal Grade Status of 8- to 17-Ycar-Olds 



The higher the education 
level of the family head 
and the higher the family's 
income, the less likely a 
student will be enrolled 
below the modal grade. 
Males are more likely to 
be hclcl back in school 
than females. 



8 to 13-Year-Oids 



14 to 17-Year-Olds 



r 

15 





i 

i 



Total 



Family income 



Under $5.0 



$5,000 lo $9,999 



$10,000 to $14,999 



$15,000 and over 



Education of family head 





I 



r^^j^ Less than 4 years 
^ of high school 




I 
I 



High school, 
4 years 



College 



1 I II I I 

5 ■ 0 



I I I I I I I i 1 I I 1 M Tl 

0 . 5 10 15 



Percent enrolled 2 oi years below modal grade 



1977 



11970 



NCES 



8i 
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Table 2.8 

Persons 14 to 17 >ears old enrolled 2 or more years Uehnv modal j^rade as a percent of all 14- to IT-ycar-olds 
enrolled, by race, region, and type of area: 1970 to 1977 







1970 






19/1 


y 




19/3 




Region ;^nd 




















type of area 


Total 


White 


Bl?ck 


Totril 


White 




Total 


White 


Black 




J . J 




1 / . t) 


J. S 


1 9 
'1. J 


1 9 \\ 


J. y 


3. i 




Ivl of 1 nr\nl 1 t3M TrnT 
I'lcllOpOl' Idll (llLd 


4 5 


3 'I 


' 1 / 


1 ^ 
•t. J 


J . J 


1 U. J 




9 7 


O. 0 


Nonmetfopolitan area . 


/.'3 


(K^ 


M./ 


f)./ 


j.G 


IG.I 


4./ 


. 3.8 


. 12.4 


Northeast 


.1./ 


4.1 


9.8 


4.0 


4.1 


8.9 


3./ 


2.8* 


11.4 


Metropolitan area 


•1./' 


•J. 1 


9.1 


4.5 


3./ 


9.3 


3.7 


2.5 ■ 


11.6 


Nonmetfopolitan nrtM 


■;.5 


•J.l 




4.8 


■ 4.9 


,1, 


:./ 


3.7 


''J 


Central 




9 K 




J. I 


9 7 




J.J 




0 0 
O, 0 


Mctfopoiilafi area 




1 (.) 
1 . J 


It./ 


9 


7 9 


■ 1 

f ) . 


9 r 
J.I' 


9 0 


0 t; 
0. J 


Nonnietfopotitan arcti 


3.5 


2.b 


t 1 


■ _ f, 


3!4 


( ' ■ 


2.8 


2.0 


(M 


OOtJl'l 


111 0 


0. 0 




(3 1 


7 1 


lb. 1 




4, 3 


10. 6 


IvitliopOHldll dfQa 


^ 7 

o. e. 


h 1 
(). J 


i J . 1) 


n . li 




1 ^ 9 
i J. 


J. 1/ 


9 Q 




Nonmetfopolitan aren 


12.2 


11.3 


M.,S 


1".8 


9.0 


i/.O 


b.5 


4.7 


12.5 


West 


1 . rt 


1 D 






1 7 


b. D 


2. 2 


2. 1 


1 0 
1.0 


Metropol'taii are<i 


1 . / 




1 . 




9 9 


D. o 


1 . .) 


1 

1 . b 


1.0 


Nonrnetropolilan ared 


3.3 


3.2 


■ 1 , 


4.0 


J. / 




4.8 


4.4 














1 n 7 7 

ly/ / 












[otai 


White 


Black 




White' 


Black 








Uniieu biates 


\ 1 


'i 1 

.3. .'i 


9. 1 


3. b 


0 


r c 
t). (1 








iViotfopol'tan area 


J. / 








9 (, 


( "> 0 








Nnnfiintrnn.iliMn aroa 


5. 1 


4.2 


11./ 


4 . 1 




^1.9 








Northeast 


3.3 


2.8 


6.7 


3. 1; 


3.2 


6.1 








Metropolitan area 


3.1 


2.b ^ 


h.3 


3 . 1 ■ 


3. 1 


5.9 








Nonrpetropclitan area 


'1.0 


3./ 


. t 


3. / 


3.1. 










Central.. 


3.? 


2.6 


8.8 


1.9 


1.6 


4.^ 








Metropolitan area . 


3.-1 


?.b 


9.4 


1.9 


1.4 


4.5 








Norifnetropolilan area 


■) / 


2.3 


, 1 


i.H 


\.H 


1 , 








South 


f 8 


S'.j 


11.1 




4.6 


8. 








Metropolitan area 




b.O 


ID.? 




4.11 










Nonrnetropolit.m area . 






12.3 














West .. 


?. I 


1.5 


3.1 


y 


2.1 


2.5 








Metropolitan area 


1 . 


1.2 


3.2 


2.'i; 




?. 








Nonrnetropolilan area 


■;.i 


2.-'^ 




3.11 


1 ■■. 


. 1 









' Case less than 50.000. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of CommorcG. Burcnu of the Census, unpublished tabulations. 
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Chart 2.8 , ^ ^ 

14- to 17- Year-Olds Knrolled Below Modal Grade 



r:l:ick siiuienis in ihe 14-. to 
i7-ycar-oU! age group arc 
more likely to be held 
back in school than are 
white students in every 
region, although the 
percent enrolled below the 
mode for both proups has 
declined since 1970. 



Northeast 



Central 



Percent 



Percent 



10 - 



19/0 19/1 



19/3 

Year 
South 



19/S 



19// 



19/0 19/1 



19/3 



19/5 



19// 



Year 



West 




Percent 
?o -J 



10/0 lS/1 




19'0 19/1 



. Black 



.White 



NCEa 
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Table 2.9 

Public opinion on the use of exnininations for ^nide promotion: 1978 



"In your opinion, should children b(! p.-'ino^ed irom 
grade to grade only if they can pass exu;n,.'nt,lons?" 

No Public NonpiiDlic 

children school school 
Responses to question Totals in school parents parents 



Percentage distribution 



Total 


100 


100 


100 


100 


Yes, they should. 


68 


71 


60 


59 


No, they shouldn't 


- 27 




35 


38 


Don't know no answer. . 


5 




5 


3 



"Should students who fail be required to take special 
remedial classes in the subjects they fail or should 
they be required to repeat the wiiole year's work^" 

No Public Nonpublic 

children . school school 
Responses to question Totals in school parents parents 



Percentage distribution 



Total 


100 


100 


100 . 


100 


Yes, special classes 


81 


80 ' 


82 


87 


No, repeat whole yerr': 










work 


14 


14 


14 


9 


Don't know no an.we:. . . 


5 


■ G 


4 


4 



"Which of tiif - ' ways dfo you prefer- having tests 
preparec^ . j local. State, or National basis?" 

No Public Nonpublic 

children school school 
Responses to question Totals in school parents parents 



Percentage distribution 



Total 


100 


100 


100 


100 


Local i asis 


■ 3. 


38 


36 


33 


Slate basis. ,, . . 


25 


24 


27 


19 


National basis — 


28 


27 


30 


39 


Don't know/no answer. . . 


10 


11 


7 


4 



SOURCE: Phi Deltn Knppa. Inc.. "Tho Yenth Annua! Gallup Poll of 
the Public's Allitudes Toward thG.-'Pubiic Schools". Phi Delta Kap- 
pan. September. 1978. I 
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Chart 2.9 

^'Aammalions for Grade Promotion: Public Opinion 



More than two-thirds of 
the public believe 
ex3minaViOns should be 
usftd to determine grade 
promotion, but 81 percent 
would rat'.icr students who 
fail be g»vcn speciiil 
remeJial classes than be 
required to repeat the 
whole year's work. 



"In your opinion should children be promoted ironi grade to grade only if they 
can pass examinations?" 



Yes. they should 
No. they shouldn't 
Don'l know/no answer 




"Should students who fail be required to take special remedial classes in the 
subjects they fail or should they be required to repeat the whole year's work?" 



Yes. special classes 
No. repeat whole year's work 
Don't know/no answer P| 




"Which of three ways do you prefer— having tests prepared on a loi dl. Slate, or 
national basis?" 



Local basis 
Stale basis 
Nalioncl basis 
Don"l know/no answer 




20 



I 

40 



30 40 50 
Percent 



60 



90 ■ 100 



EKLC 



83 



NCES 
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Stages usint! niiniimini compufuiic) festins, l)> Kovcrniiiuiit level at wliieli staiuhirds are set, f-rade levels assessed, 
and expected uses of .standards: 1978 



States iJGing 






minmni m 


Government 




competency 


level setting 


Hr Tflp IpvpK 


testing 


standards 


atijCSjCd 


Alabama 


State 


9 12 


Arizona 


. State and local 


8. 12 


California 


. State and local 


•* b. / 9. 10, 11 


Colorado 


Local 


9 12 


Connecticut 


. State and local 


3. 5. /. 9 


Delaware 


State 


11 


Florida 


State and local 


3, 5. 3, 11 


Georgia 


State 


4, 8, 11 


Idaho 


State 


9 12 


Illinois 


Local 


Local option 


Indiana 


Local 


3. ti, ID 


Kansas 


State 


^ 2, '1, fi. 8, 9, 11. 12 


Kentucky 


State 


3. 5. S, 11 


Louisiana 


State 


4. K. 11 


Maine 


State 


11 


Maryland 


Stale 


3;/. 9, 11 


Massach usetts 


Local 


Local option 


Michigan 


State 


4. /. lu 


Missouri 


State 


8 


Nebraska . . 


Local 


5 12 


rievada 


State 


G, 9. 12 


New Hampshire 


State 


4. 8. 12 


New Jersey 


State 


3. G, 9, 11 


New Mexico 


State 


Local option 


New York 


State 


3. G. 8. 9, iO. 11. 12 


North Carolina 


State 


1, 2. 3, G. 9. 11 


Oregon 


Local 


Local option 


■Oklahoma 


Under st;tdy 


3. G, 9. 12 


Rhode Island 


State 


4. H, 12 


South Carolina 


State 


1, 2. 3, 8 11 


Tennessee 


State and ioctI 


I). G. 8. 11. 12 


Utah* 


Lo^al 


Local option 


Vermont 


State 


1 12 


Virginia 


State and local 


K G. 9 12 


Washington . . 


Local 


4. 8 


Wyoming. . . . 


Local 


Local option 



Expected ^ uses of standards 



Grade 
promotion 



Hi^h school 

graduation Other 



68 



' In most Stntc<~. .-^^os of stnndnrdr. will be phar.ed \n and are not yel m effect. 

SOURCE: EdiJL:r:on Commission of the States. Dopartmont of Research and Inforni.ition. 

Sta:cs Ac!ivi!y -- Minimum Competency Testing. January, 1979. 
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Chart 2.10 

Minimum Competency Testing in the States 



Of the thirty-six States 
active in developing and 
using minimum competency 
testis, less than half plan 
to ure^thc examinations 
as a reqbirement for high 
school graduation. Three 
States plan to use the tests 
as a requirement for grade 
promotion. 




Testing used 

Testing u^ed fj^high school graduation 

!^ Testing used for grade, promotion and 
high school graduation 



Table 2.11 . , ^^^^ 

Opinion of students and adults on the quality of the public schools: 1978 



"Students are often pjven the Rrades A, B, C, D and F i fail ' 
to denote/tiie quality of their v;ork. Suppose the pubhc 
schools themselves, in this community, were graded in the 
same way. What grade -.'.ouid you give the public schools 
here- A, B. C, D, or F?" 



Item 



Students 
.13 to IS 
years old 



Public 
school parents 



Nonpublic 
school parents 



No children 
in school 



Percenhge distribution 



Total 

A r?ting 

B rating 

C rating 

D rating 

F (fail) rating 

Don't knov/. no response. 

Mean fating ^ 



100 

10 
45 
30 
9 
5 
1 

2.4S 



lOo 


100 


100 


15 


4 


7. 


36 


19 


24 


32 


30 


29 


10 


11 


11 


5 


2i 


9 


2 


15 


2» 


\ ' 


KG 





' Calculated on a 4-point scnio with 4 A, 3 B. 2 ■ C, 1 D, 0 F, 

SOURCE- ThG Gallup Poll and The Charles F Kettevi-c, Four.rJation, "The Attitudes 
of America's Youth Toward the Public Schools '. 1978, advance data; Phi Delta Kappa. 
Inc.. ' Tenth Annual Gallup Poll of the P .bhc Attitudes Towards the Public Schools. 
Phi Delta Kappan, September, 1978. 
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Chart 2,11 , . . . ^ . . 

Quality of the Public Schools: Student and Adult Opinion 



Teenagers and parents of 
public school children 
give higher ratings to the 
public schools than do 
parents of nonpublic school 
children and adults with 
no children in school. 



Percent 
100 n 



90- 



70 



60 



40 - 



30 - 



20 - 



10 - 



/A 



Students ^ 
13 to 18 
years ol(^ : 



Public 
school 
parents 



Nonpublic 

school 

parents 



No children 
in schools 



Don't know/no response 



NCES 



SO 
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Opinlon of 13- <o 18-year-oIds on ihc dilFicuItv of school and homework at the elcmentan and secondary levels, 
by academic standing of student: 1978 



•'In gcncV.ll, do you think elementary school 
cfiildren in the' public scliools here are made 
to v;ork loo hard m scliool and on homework, 
or not hard enough?" 

Academic standing 




Response: 



Total 



Above 
average 



Below average/ 
don't know 
slandmg 







Percentage distribution 




Total 


100.0 


100.0 


100. g 


Too hard 


■■ 10.2 


7.7 


13.0 


About right amount. 


29.2 


27.2 


31.5 


Not hard enough 


57.5 


62.5 


b'i.8 


Don't kno.v 


3.1 


2.6 


3.7 



•■What about students in pubhc high schools 
here in general, are they reauired to v.ork 
too hard or not hard enough?" 

Academic standing 



Responses 



Totnl 



Above 
average 



BelO'.v average 
" don't knov/ 
standing 







Percentage distribution 




Total... 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


Too har'l . 


21.5 


19.0 


24.3 


About right amount . 


30.4 


27.7 


33.5 


Not hard enough . . . 


44.6 


49.9 


38.6 


Don't know 


3.5 


3.4 


3.6 



SOURCE- The Gallup Poli and the Chnrlcs F. Kettering Foundation. 
The Attitudes of America s Youth Toward the Pubhc Schools, 1978. 
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Chart 2.12 

DiHiculty of School and Homework: Student Opinion 



A large proportion of 
teenagers, both above and 
below average in academic 
standing, view elementary 
and secondary school work 
as being "not hard enough". 



Percent 
100 



60 



40 



20 



0 



Percent 
100 -1 



60 -I 



40 



20 - 



_1 



Elementary Level 




/ 



Total 



Academic standing 
Above Below average/ 

average don't know standing 



Secondary Level 




Total 



Academic standing 
Atwve _ Below average/ 

average 



Too hard 



About right 



SNnt ha.^d enough 



don't know standing 
K Don't know 



NCES — 
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Prkidpal^^rep^ of the extent of ehiir^es in ^^econdary schools in the past 5 years: 1977 



Percent reporting 



Item 

Extent 0. joint planning among teachers 

Extent of interdependence among departinents 

Number of person'^ involved 'n school decisionmnkm?, 

Niidiber of required courses 

Student altern.^tives for meetmg requirements 

Emphasis upon basic reading, writmg. and niath skills 

Student academic achievement i standardized test scores^ 

Ran.r,e of alternative gradmg pta'ctices 

Number of student activities 

Number of staff, in r,eneral 

Number of specialists e.g.. psychologists, resource teachers, etc. 
Use of school facilities for cbmnuimty- related activities 
Educational programs for new clientele e.g., adults^ 



Stayed 
about 

creased the same Decreased 



51.9 




0. 0 


26.7 


CO Q 

by. y 


•J ^ 


61.9 


35. U 




35.3 


58.3 


6.5 


64.0 


28.5 


7.5 


77.7 


21.3 


.9 


24.0 


64,2 


11.8 


13.3 


83.6 


2,6 


56.1 ■ 


39.6 


4,3 


39.1 


42.4 


18.5 


5?. 8 


39.7 


7.5 


59.0 


39,1 


1,9 


35.7 


59,8 


4.4 



SOURCE- US. Dep/irtmont of Hcal'.h. Education. ancJ Woifnrc. National Institute of Education, 
High School '77. 1078 
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Chart 2.13 

Ejitent of Changes in Secondary Schcolii , 



Sccoiulary soliool principiils 
rcpori thai the greatest 
change in schools in llie 
past 5 years n:is been an 
increased emphasis upon 
basic re:n.iing, writing, and 
maih skills. 



Academic Changes 



Managerial Changes 





Number of required courses 



Joint planning among ieachers 




Student niternatives for meeting fequirements Inteylependence among departments 




Emphasis- upon basics Persons involved in decision-making ' 



Decreased 



Stayed about the same 



increased 



-— NCES 



03 
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Table 2.14 

Nontrsduional courses and ahemative credit programs in secondary schools: 1977 



Nontradiu'^nal course? 



Percent 
of schooiS 
offormg 



Sociology, anthropology, or psychology. . . 77.1 

Consumer education 50.4 

Family life education/sex education 36.2 



Career exploration 

Environmental or ocean siudies. 



27.9 
26.7 



Ethnic studies I6.7 



Values clarification, moral educati^.- 
V/omen's studies 



6.9 
4.7 



Alternative credit programs 



Percent 
of schools 
offering 



Off campus work experience or training. . . 



Correspondence courses. 



Travel. 
Other.. 



64. 



Independent study projects 59.6 



53.9 



College courses on a college campus 53.4 

Night or adult school 

Credit by contract 



41.2 
22.6 



College-level courses at high school 18.9 

Credit by examination 17.3 



Community volunteer programs 14.2 



7.7 

2.7 



Department of Health. Education, and Welfare, National Institute of Education, High School 

. 7, 1 978, 



0 



76 
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Chart 2.14 

Nontnidiiional Courses and Alternative Credit Programs in Secondary Sehools 



Secondary schools in the 
United States offer 
comprehensive programs 
which include non- 
traditional courses and 
alternative credit programs. 



Nontraditional Courses 



Sociology, anthropology, or psychology 




Consumer education 



Familiy life education/sex education 



Career exploration 



Environmental or ocean studies 



Ethnic studies 



Values clarification/moral education 



Women's studier. 



I — \ — r 1 r \ I r 

0 20 40 60 



Percent of schools oflering courses 



Alternative Credit Programs 



Off campus work experience or training 



Ir: .;^ndent study projects 



Correspondence courses 



College courses on a' college campus 



Night or adult school 



Credit by contract 



College-level courses at high school 



Credit by examination 



Community volunteer programs 



Travel 



I — \ — r 

0 20 



40 60 



Percent of schools offerm^^ programs 



NCES 
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NumbeJ'if public school systems, number of schools, unci miniher ol pupils enrolled, by si/e of sysieni: Fall 1977 



Vv.\y\-i cnrollou 

School system:: School': ^ be ~ ' 

iTsylZm'^^^^ ^Number ' Peicent Number Percent in thousands Percent 

Total 10.112 100-0 S/.315 I'^^O 43.4.U 100.0 

/S.OOOormore.... 187 1.2 .1G./S5 19:2 12.102 28.0 

10,000 to 2^ / .. 530 3.3 12.525 14.3 7.6SG 17.7 

5,000 to 9.999. .. 1,104 6.9 13.635 15.6. 7.704 17.7 

2,500 fo 4,999. . . 2.007 12.8 I4.r.5l 16. 8 7,223 16.6 

1,000 to 2,499 3. 463 21. 5 14.047 16. 1 5.^/0 13.1 

600 to 999 KP64 11.6 4.897 5. 6 l.-. . 3.4 

30010 599 2,323 14.4 4.97b 5.7 1.019 2.3 

I to 299 ' 4,2Qv 26. 7 5.S00 6.6 516 1-2 

None^ 1-7 " ' ' 

' Systems not operating schools. 

SOURCE- U.S Department of Health. Education, and Welfare. National Center for 

Education Statistics. D/ges/ o\ Education Statistics, 1979, and unpublished tabu- 
latiops. 
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Scho^^ Schools, and Pupils by EnrollmenI Size of the System 



More than one-quarter of 
the school systems in the 
United States contain ' 
6.6 percent of the schools 
and enroll only 1.2 percent 
of the pupils. Conversely, 
more than one-quarter of 
the pupils are enrolled in • 
19.2 percent of the schools 
contained in only 1.2 
percent of the school 
systems. 



Enrollment 
size 

25,000 and 
over 



10,000 to 
24.999 



5.000 to 
9.999 



2.500 to 
4.999 



1.000 to 
2.499 



500 \o 
999 



300 to 
S99 



1 to 
299 




School systems 



NCES 
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TaWe 2.16 v , , , i i 

Classrotmi teachers and pupil-teacher ratios in regular elcinciUarv and secondary day sciiools, 

bv control of school: Fall 1958 t6 1986 



All school teachers . 'Publ'^ ^cho^l tuncher-j Nonpubhc -.chool tencl-'-r'-J 



Year * ' 


K'12 


ElerTientary 


Secondary 


K-12 


1958,... 


1,475 . 


931 


•v 544 


1.30G 


I960.... 


1,(:00 


991 


G09 


1,40-^. 


1962 ... 


1.708 


1,021 


GS', 


1.508 


1964 ... 


1,865 


1.08() 


•779 


1.G48 


1966.... 


2,012 


1.153 < 


85^' 


1.789 


1968..,. 


2,161 


1.223 


933 ■ . 


l.'93h 


19/0.... 


2,288 


l.?8I 


1.00/ 


'2.055 


1972.. . 


2.388 


1.29."? 


l.!!46 


2.1'J 


1974... 


2,404 


1,302 


1.081 


2. 165 


1976. . . 


2.440 


1.328 


1. 112 


■ 2.193 


l9/8^.. 


2,446 


l,33G 


1, 110 


2. 19G 



I In thousands* 

815 491 

858 550 

886 621 

940 708 

1.006 783 

1.076 860 

1,128 927 

1.140 963 

1.167 998 

1.170 1.023 

1.176 1.020 

Projected ^ 



1980 2.3 0 1.3-^7 1.031 2.104 1,160 

1982"' " 2.342 1.351 '991 ?.0T^ 1.178 

iSsV ■ 2 3/1 1.393 97-; 2.1i'3 1.214 

198G 2.454 l,-';90 9 4 2.130 1. 305 





^ • 




iG9 


116 ■ 


53 


192 


133 


39 


200 


135 


65 


217 


146 


71 


2?3 • 


147 


76 


:25 


147 


73 


233 


153 


80 


235 


J 52 


83 


2.^9 


^53 


86 


24/ 


158 


89 


250 


160 


90 



941 


25G 


167 


89 


902 


202 


17^ 


89 


859 


2'".3 


' 179 


. 89 


875 


274 


185 


^. 89 



Piihhc sfhool pupil-te.iclier r;.t!o; 



1958. 
I960.- 

19G2. 
1%4. 
196^i 
19G3. 
19/0. 
1972. 
19/4. 
19/G. 
19/,r 



1980. 
1982. 
1984. 
198G. 



Cleiuentary 


Secondary 


28.7 


21.7 


23,4 


■ 21.7 


23.5 


21./ 


2/. 9 


21.5^ 


2G.9 


2^.3^ 


25,4 


20.4 


?4.4 


19.3 


24.0 


19.1 


?2.G 


' 18./ 


21./ 


1:^.5 


20.9 


18.1 


20./ 


13.1 


20.1 


1/.9 


19.0 


1/,/ 


19.1 


17.5 



Nonpubhc scliool pnpil-teacher ratioi 
Secondary 



E'enientary 

38.7 

3G.0 
,3G,3 
34,3 
32. *3 
29,8 
2G.5 
24,5 
23,5 
22.8 
2;:. 5 



Projected ■ 



21,5 
20.3 
20. : 
19.5 



18.2 
18,3 

18.5 
18.3 
18.1 
17.3 
16,4 
15.7 
15.9 
15.7 
15.6 



15.7 
15.; 

15.7 
15.7 



' instructional staff and classroQm tonchers nro not roporlod soparDtely. All dnla eslirrhated except for 
secondary in 1960 and elemoniaVy and second.iry m 19G8 and .9/0. 
' Estimated. 

^Pfojections are based on data through 1976. 

SOURCE' US Dopartm-nt of Health, Education, and Welfare. Nalional Center for Education Statistics, 
Protections of' Education Statistics to 19B6-B7. 1978, and unpublished tabulations. 
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Chart 2.16 

Number of Teachers and Pupil-Teacher Ratios in Elenicnfary an<I Secondary Schools 



The nnnihcr of public 
school classroom tc;\Vners 
is exncctc'd to inercHsc :it 
the eicmentary school level 
hy 19}<6 anil to ilecrease 
at the secondary level, 
haseil oil" enrollment anil 
, pnpU-teacher ratio 
project ions. „ 



Number 

1,400 —I 



1.200 ■ 




600 — 



400 — 



Number of Teachers 
Actual 



Projected 



"I I I I i TTT 

196? mh 



^^ — v~ 

19/0 



"rn — m — r~i — rn — i"i i i 1 'i i 

19/4 lS/8 198? >986 



Year 



, Public elementary 
, Nonpublic elementary 



Public secondary 
— Nonpublic secondary 



Pupils per 
•teacher 



Pupil'Teanher Ratios 



?o - 



10 - 





1958 



Public 

Elementary Secondary 
1^ 1968 



Private 

Elementary Secondary 



1978 



1 1986 (Projected) 

NCES — 
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TeSi^K experience and professional preparation of the American public school teacher: 1961 to 1976 







School year ending 




Itern 


19G1 


19GG 


19/1 


19/6 






Percent 






' Experience 










1-2 years 


14. 3 


. 18.4 


16.8 


11.3 


< 

6 y years 


32.6 


36.1 


39.6 . 


44.9 


10 19 years 


. 25.5 


24.0 


25.3. 


29.8 


20 or more years 


?7.6 


21,4 


18.3 


14.1 


Highest degree held 










Less than a bachelor's « 


14.6 


7.0 


2.9 


• .9 


Bachelor's 


61.9 


69.6 


69.6 


61.6 


IVlaster'sor stx-yejr diploma 


23.1 


23.2 


27.1 


37.1 


Doctor's 


.4 


.1 


.4 


.4 



SOURCE Nniion.il Education Association, Sl(\his of tho Amoncan Public School 
Teacher, 1975-76 CopyriQht c 1977 by the National Education Association, all 
rights reserved 
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Chart 2.17 

Experience and Preparation of Public School Teacher55 



Since 1961, the percent 
of beginning teachers iind 
the percent of very 
experienced teachers has 
declined. The number of 
teachers with niaster*s 
degrees has increased in 
the past 15 years, while 
nondegree leiichers will 
soon all bill disappear 
from the education scene. 



Teaching Experience 



Percent 
60- 

50 H 

40 

30 H 
20 
10 
0 



3-9 years 

10-19 years 



20j^more yearsv 

1-2 years A 



19GI 



19fi6 



Year 



Percentage distribution 
100 



90 H 
80 
70 

60 H 
50 
40 
30 - 
20 
10 - 
0 - 




Less than .bachelor's 
i Doctor's 



Highest Degree Held 




Year 
Bachelor's 



1971 



1976 



HP 

'■■■/■i^'d^?'".". 

■ -'.■•t!ir.j!S' • 





1971 1976 
Bi Master's or 6-year diploma 

NCES 
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Table 2.18 

Median hours, class periods and days in the teaching assignment by school level: 1976 



Charaderistic 



Bours • 

Hours in Ihe required work week ' 

Hours per wee"k devoled t) noncompensated teaching-related activities. 
Total hours per week devoled to all teaching duties 



Level 



Elementary Secondary 



36.25 

7.00 

43.00 



36.65 

8.00 

46.00 



Class periods ^ 

Class periods taught per week 

Unassigned preparation periods per week. 



30 
2 



25 
5 



Days 

Teaching days in the regular school year. 

Contact days other than teaching in the regular school year. 



180 
5 



180 
'5 



' Asked of those teaching in secondary grades or departmentalized elementary grades (in- 
cludes approximately 20 percent of elementary school teachers). Excludes stutiy halls and 
homeroom periods. 

SOURCE: National Education Association. Status of The American Pjjblic School Teacher, 
1975-76. Copyright c 1977 by the National Education Association, all rights rese ved. 
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Chart 2.18 o i 

Teaching Assignmjint in Elementary and Secondary Schools 



The mcdinn number of 
hours per week devoted 
to all leaching duties 
exceeds 40 hours per week 
for both elementary and 
secondary school teachers, 
Secontlary school teachers 
paid for a median of 185 
days per year actually 
work a median of 207 days 
based on an 8 hour day. 



Weekly Hours 



Required 



Noncompensated 





Olher 



I 



"T" 
.40 



80- 



120 



160 



Days 



ilementary H Secondary 



Table 2.19 

Occupational distribution and average annual salaries of 1976-77 bachelor's degree recipients working 
fiill-lime: February 1978 



Occupation 



Full-time , 
workers - 



Average 
annual 
salary. 



Total .... 



Elementary and secortdary school teachers 

Accountants 

Computer specialists. . . 

Engineers 

Registered nurses 

Health technicians 

Social and recreational workers 
Engineering and science technicians 
Other pr^ofessionals 
Managers and administrators 

Sales workers 

Clerical workers and kindred 
Craftspersons and kindred 
Operatives 

Laborers and farm workers . 
Service v^orkers. .... 



634.200 


511.700 


93.800 


9.200 


45.700 


13.000 


14.000 


14.500 


34.700 


16. 100 


29.100 


12.600 


22.600 


10.400 


i7.700 


S.900 


17,500 


10,000 


76.400 


11.200 


84; 200 


12.000 


46.200 


12.900 


73-. 600 


9.400 


22.500 


11.800 


11,200 


12.600 


11.000 


11.000 


27,200 


11.200 



' Most teachers work 9- to 10-monlh contracts. Their average 
salary when adjusted for a 12-month period is $1 1,500. 

NOTE: Detail may 'not add to total becauso of rounding. - 
SOURCE: U.S. Depr..tmcnt of Health, Education, and Welfare. 
National Center for Education Statistics, 1978 Survey of 1976-77 
College Graduates, preliminary data. 
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Chart 2.19 

Salar)' Comparisons of Teachers and Other Workers 



Salaries for beginning 
teachers were lower than 
those in all other 
occupations with the 
exception of social and 
recreational workers. Even 
when adjusted for a 
12-month period, teachers' 
salaries were Unver than 
the overall average. 



Social and recreational workers 
Elementary and secondary school teacrters 
Clerical workers and kindred 
Engineering and science lechnicians 
Health technicians 
Laborers and farm workers 
Other profession?ls 
Service workers 

Average lor all occupations 

Craftspersons and kindred 
Mana?,ers and administratjrs 
Registered nurses 
Operatives 
Sales workers 
Accountants 
Computer specialists 
Engineers 



I 1 1 \ r 

0 $2 S4 S6 S8 

Average annual salary, in thousands 



1 \ \ 1 I 

SIO $12 SM S16 S18 



NCES 
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Chapter 3 

Postsecondary 

Education 



American postsecondary education has grown in- 
creasingly complex and diverse, reflecting the growth 
of American society. As jobs have required more 
skills, as responsible citizenship has required greater 
amounts of complex information, and as consumer 
options have required increased knowledge.^ society 
and the individuals within it have needed to extend 
and expand formal education beyond the compulsory 
school age. To meet this demand. postsecondar\^ edu- 
cation has evolved into a multifaceted enterprise. 
Vocational schools allow students to explore career 
opportunities and train for highly skilled jobs. Adult 
education courses in high schools and community 
colleges offer students a means of continuing their 
learning experiences. From small private liberal arts 
colleges to large public universities, iiighcr education 
offers a wide range of courses, programs, and degree 
options. 

Characteristics 'of segments of the postsecondary 
education enterprise arc described in this chapter. 
Occupational education, serving as a bridge between 
secondary schooling and employment in the labor 
market, is addressed with focus on its development 
and place in the education system. Characteristics of 
the institutions offering occupational programs and 
the students participating in them are also addressed. 
In examining higher education, comparisons and 
contrasts are made among types of instituiions, with 
emphasis on degrees of access and choice a\;;iilahle. 
.Trends in higher education participation, staff.ng, 
and financing arc explored in the context of both 
the current state of the syslem and the outlook for 
the future. Educational outcomes and the status of 
women and minorities in postsecondary education 
are discussed in later chapt:?rs. 



Occupational and .4dult Education 

Occupational education has developed into an im- 
portant component of the education system in re- 
sponse, in part, to the needs of students leaving high 
school without employment skills. More than one- 
quarter of the students enrolled in occupational pro- 
grams in 1977 were under 20 years of age. More 
than 60 percent were under 25 (entry 3.1). Almost 
one-quarter of the students attending nouLollegiale 
postsecondary schools had at least some college 
before enrolling in occupational programs (entry 
3.2). 

The other societal influence affecting the growth of 
occupational education is the labor market. In the 
par.t, as long as unskilled manpower was widely 
needed, new untrained entrants to the labor market 
could And jobs and learn skills during their working 
careers. As the work force became increasingly 
mobile, the practice df developing skills largely 
thrmHj^rl^xpe^rienee became time consuming and 
costly, for workers and employers alike. 

In response to the needs of students and thp labor 
market, occupational education has become an in- 
te^ra] part of the etiucation system. This integration 
of occupational education with other more traditional 
segments of the system has developed with the aid 
of Federal support. Federal involvement was initiated 
in 1862 .with the Morrill Act, also known as the 
Land Grant Colleges Act. This legislation introduced 
two new concepts: that libt^ral arts and practical 
studies could be combined in one institution for the 
same group of students and. more significantly for 
education as a whole, that the -Federal Governmer^t 
wouhi participate in the development of public edu- 
cation. 
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The Srfnlh-Hughcs Act of 1917 provided funds 
to be matched by the States for training in agricul- 
ture, trades and industries, and home econorriics. 
and for teacher education. The next major expansion 
of Federal support for occupational education came 
in 1946 with the George-Barden Act. which ex- 
panded Federal aid for training in distributive occu- 
pations. This legislation directed a major part of the 
funding to secondary schools. \<'hich' led to contro- 
versy between proponents of secondary level voca- 
tional-technical programs and administrators of the 
burgeoning 2-year colleges. 

The National Defense Education Act. enacted in 
1958 in response to the launching of Sputnik by the 
Soviet Union, recognized the need for highly skilled 
technicians in occupations necessary for national de- 
fense and provided funds for such training. Enacted 
under -conditions of mounting unemployment, the 
Manpower Development and Training Act of \962 
provided subsistence and vocational training for 
adults of working age. This was the first piece of 
legislation that did not limit funds to specific training 
areas. 

The Vocational Education Act of 1963 had a pro- 
found cfTcct on the nature and scope of postsecondary 
occupational education. Not- only did it extend Fed- 
eral aid to include leclmical institute and community 
college training below the l)accalaureatc degree level 
as well as move further from categorical limitations 
of earlier legislation, it also provided area school 
construction money to encourage 2-year colleges to 
participate in occupational education. The eflecl of 
this act is clearly seen by comparing the number of 
2-year colleges established in the 1960's with the 
number established earlier. Of the 1.174 2-ycar 
institutions in existence today. 505 were estabftshcd 
between 1960 and 1969. Amendments to this act in 
1968 further shifted the pattern of funding from 
occupational categories to groups of people in need 
of trahiing. It did so by providing funds for new en- 
trants to the job market, those in need of skill 
upgrading or retraining, those with academic or 
socioeconomic disadvantages. - and handicapped 
persons. 



While most Federal support for occupational educa- 
tion has been directed to programs in public institu- 
tions, the overwhelming majority of students are 
enrolled in private, proprietary (profit-making) insti- 
tutions. Private institutions outnumber public insti- 
tutions by almost four to one. and the most numerous 
of these, cosmetology/barber schools, arc all private 
(entry 3.3). Public and proprietary ' institutions arc 
distinct in several ways. The essential difTerence is 
that proprietary schools depend on the marketplace 
for their income; public schools depend on the po- 
litical process for theirs. This difTerence determines 
not only how each type of institution derives its in- 
come, but also how each allocates its resources and 
organizes its occupatirnal programs. Hiring rales 
for graduates reflect market demand and have a sub- 
stantial impact on the viability of proprietary schools, 
if graduates do not get jobs, the schools ' quickly 
lose their appeal. Proprietary institutions, recognizing 
that a stucient's foregone income is the largest single 
expense of training. ofTer year-round operations, 
short programs, and frequent class starts. These 
scho()ls also emphasize job placement .cDviccs. 

I'he dependence of public institutions on the political 
process' for income requires that they fulfill institu- 
tional and governmental regulations. They require 
more non-employment-related coursework. and train- 
ing is generally longe with less frequent class starts. 
Consequently, although training costs in public insti- 
tutions are only about (>ne-fifth those in private 
institutions, the time required to complete a program 
in a private institutions averages about three-quarters 
that required in a public school. This may be one of 
the reasons the large majority of students choose 
private over public institutions (entry 3.4). 




Another area of growing importance in ihe education 
enterprise is adult education, Partieipants. generally 
not interest-: a in acquiring a license or a degree, 
enroll in courses to learn more about the world 
around tliem in such subjects as arts, sports, religion, 
politics, or community or societal developments. In 
1978. almost one-third of atiults chrimed to have 
taken an adult education course at somu point in 
their lives. It is interesting to note that those with 
children in school were more likely to have taken 
such a course than adults with no children in school 
(entry 3.5). 

Also in 1978. 41 percent of adults surveyed claimed 
to be interested in taking an adult education course 
the following year. If this percentage were applied 
to the entire adult population, it would nie^wi, that 
over 60 million adults would overwhelm existing 
facilines for such instruction. However, this is iiot 
likely to occur since* not enough schools offer tln^ 
right programs at the Yight time and at the right cost. 
But it is deaf that there is much room for expansion 
in the area of adult education. S{ime of this expan- 
sion has already begun. In chapter 2 it was shown 
that 36 percent of secondary schools report an in- 
crease in educational programs offered new clientele, 
such as adults. 



Participation in Higher Education 

In 1951. college enrollment dropped by 7.8 percent 
from the previous year. In 1976. enrollment dropped 
by 1.5 percent 'rom 1975 levels. In the intervening 
quarter century, especially during the 1960's, higher 
cdu:alioa experienced rapid growth. Not only were 
the numbers of college-age youth increasing, but so 
were the rates of college participation. Colleges and 
universities were faced with the problem of educat- 
ing this relatively sudden and large influx of students. 

.Although enrollments had risen by 2 6 percent in 
1977 to a new high of 1 1.415.020, the growth rate of 
the college-age population had slowed and the college- 
going rate had stabilized (entry 3.6). Consequently, 
many institutions were already experiencing only 
slight enrollment incre:ises. stable enrollments, oi 
even declines. The problem facing higher education 
in the next quarter century could involve reductions in 
fL^culty and stafT. contraction of financial obligations, 
and even the closing of institutions. Alternati^'cly, 
the prtihlem could become one of providing educa- 
tional services to thpse segments of the population 
not traditionally served by higher education. 

V 

During the period of expansion, many changes were 
takine. pkicc Among today's institutions, the number 
of private scnools csUiblished'befoie 196^ had always 
exceeded the number of public scliools. estabMshed. 
.Between i960 and 1969 n ore than twice as many 
institutions were established as in any other 10-year 
period..pf the 702 new institutions, 80 percent were 
public, reflecting the changing nature of the higher 
education industry (entry 3.7). Higher education 
was becominc increasingly a public utility. 
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Concurrent with this change in the control of institu- 
tions were enrollment changes. In 1 967, .private insU- 
tiitions' share of the student market was 30 percent. 
By. 1977 their share had decreased to 22 percent. 
However, a closer examination of the 1976 decrease 
and the slight 1977 increase in enrollments indicates 
that this trend may be leveling ofT. From 1967 to 
1975 the yearly enrollment percentage increases at 
public institutions had been at least double those at 
private institutions, but in 1976. when the pubh': 
sector was experiencing a decline, private sc'.ool 
enrollment actually increased. In 1977. the pi\eent- 
age increase for private schools was almost double 
that for public schools. 

Changes also occurred in the types of institutions 
being'^eslablished, Seventy-one percent of the schools 
established between 1960 and 1977 were 2-year 
colleges. EnrollmeiU in 2-year colleges grew by 169 
percent from 1967 to 1977, compared to an enroll- 
ment -rowth of 65 percent for all institutions in that 
time period. While the share of total enrollment at 
universities was 38 percent in 1967, secontl to other 
4-year institutions at 41 percent, the growth of 2-year 
colleges changed this balance. By 1977 the univer- 
sities' share ,of enrollment was lowest at 25 percent. 
2-year institutions' share second at 36 percent, and 
other 4-year institutions still led with a stable 40 
percent (entry 3.8), 

Institutions of higher education also adapted to 
the changing characteristics of their .students. By 
1977 women constituted almost 49 percent of the 
student body, up from 41 percent in 1970. This in- 
crease in female enrollment has been fairly consistent 
over each of the regions in the Nation, although it 
has occurred at a slightly faster rale in the Northeast 
and Southeast (entry 3.9). 'i1ie (werall enrollment 
decline of 1976 v' as the result of a decrease in male 
enrollment. From 1975 to 1976 male enrollment 
dropped by almost 6 percent. Even the slight enroll- 
ment increasc from 1976 to 1977 could be attributed 
to an increase in female enrollment of almost 6 per- 
cent. In the same period, male enrollment dropped 
slightly. 



The trend tmvard increased remale participation is 
expected to continue. In 1976. for the first time, 
and again in 1977. the number of first-time female 
students enrolling in college exceeded the number of 
first-time male students. If tiiis trend ( ntinues. the 
proportion of females enrolled in college will at. least 
equal that of males within the next 4 >ears. 

Minority enrollments also have increased. Bhiek and 
Hispnn e enrollment rates lor the IS- to 34-yL-ar-t^ld 
age groi'p increased by .S and 6 percent, respectively, 
between ivTo .:nd 1977 while reiiiaiiiiug fairly con» 
stant ft.r whites (varying by less than 2 percent dur- 
ing that period). In 1977. 17 percent of vshites. 16 
percent of blacks, and 12 percent of Hi^4^anics in 
the 18- U) 34-ycar-(ml age gnuip were enr^^Ucd ir. 
college (entry 3,10). ' 

While these rates indicate thai niiniuit> gmups ,irc 
underrepresented in colleges, an examination of col- 
lege enrollment rates of high school graduates in each- 
of these population subgi^nifis suggests future in- 
creases. By 1975. black and Hispanic college enrt^ll- 
nient rates, calculated as a percent of high school 
graduates in each these groups, hail exceetled that 
of whites. Unequal rej-ircsentation of these groups in 
institutions of higher education can thus be attributed 
in part to their unctjual representation among high 
school graduates. In I v77. 84 percent of whites. 70 
percent of blacks, and 56 percent of Hispanics in 
this age group had graduated from high school. This 
represents an increase of 4. 12. and 6 percent, re- 
spectivclv. over 1970 high school graduation rates. 
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If these trends continue, the representation of mi- 
nority groups in institutions of higher education 
will soon approach their representation in the generhl 
population. A recent survey of public attitudes to- 
^ \vard education supports this. It shows that minorities 
are more likely than whites to .consider a college 
education to be '*very important'' Ln today's world. 
That this same ir^itudc is held by groups at the lower 
income and educational attainf^ient levels indicates 
that a college education is viewed as a vehicle for 
upward mobility (entry 3.11). 

The proportion of freshmen who have delayed entry 
into culii.\i:c bc\j^K\ the year of ..high school gradu- 
aiion has increased (enU:y.-Ja^.). In 1^>70, almost, 
-fuo-tlnrds of all freshmen had entered college in the 
^jnie ;.e:ir ih'.y graduated from high school. That 
prop^triion h:id dropped to slightly over half by 1977 
wh.en 21 pereenl t;f the Mudents had delayed colFege 
entrv \'K ^ !o ? \cars :ind 25 percent by 4 or more 
vo:ii> This change indicates a need for difTerent 
kindN '^f -ciAic.-N for ihe>e t^lder <tudents. many of 
•A born iire married, live in o(T-c';inipiis housing/ and 
h.l^e parl-iinie c^r iuli-iinie jobs. 



Inf^fructional Faculty in Higher Education 

There were 389,033 JulMime instructional salaried 
faculty in institutions of higher education for the aca- 
demic year ending in 1978 (entry 3.13), Private insti- 
tutions, with only 22 percent of enrollment, employed 
27 percent of the faculty. There arc also, differences 
in enrollment and facult^ shares by the type of insti- 
tution being examined. Universities had the 'smallest' 
share of {^rTrollment, 25 percent; and'-a faculty share 
of. 31 percent. In contrast, enrollment in i'-year col- 
leges was 36 percent of all college students, but the 
share of full dme instructional faculty wjjs only 
22 percent of the total. *Onc reason for the lower 
percentage of full-time initruclignal faculty in 2-ycar 
colleges is that these schools tend to.hfre piorc part- 
time faculty than universities or other 4-year colleges. 

The academic rank of faculty members and the 
representation of women are two related differences 
among the three types of institutions. Only at the 
lowerV\ademic ranks, below assistant professor,, was 
Ihe proportion of women close to that^^bf men. Uni- 
versities and other 4-year colleges had'moft: faculty 
at or above this rank and their proportions of female 
faculty members were lower than at 2-year colleges. 
Proportions of female faculty members at universities 
and other 4-year institutions were 18 and 26 percent 
respectively, while at 2-year coHeges the proportion 
was 35 percent. Part of this difference is due to dis- 
parities, discussed in a later chapter, in the propor- 
tion of women earning postbaccalaurcate degrees 
qualifying them for positions in institutions of higher 
education. Because of projected enrollment declines 
in the next decade, fewer new faculty are expected 
to be hired. Consequently; even though the number 
of women qualified for faculty positions is increasing, 
other factors — enrollment and the effect of tenure- 
are expected to slow the growth of their representa- 
tion. 
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An cxaminaiion of iho recent jhi^no^-- patterns of 
new full-time faculty in 2- and 4-ycar^llegcs rcvcajs 
some of the effects' the projected erjpollment declines 
already have had on the composition ofjaculty. In . 
1977,. approximately 9,900 new faculty were hired 
in 2-year colleges and'4,700,in 4-year'collegcs (entry 
3.14). These new hires were concentrated in 4 fields 
of study: arts and humanities, §ocial sciences, educa- 
tion, and business and management. At- 4-year col- 
leces, more of the new faculty were empL9yed by the 
private sector than the public, while the reverse, was 
true of ^2-year colleges. These hiring patterns reflect 
the enrollment trends discussed above. / ' 

An examination 'of the proportion of doctoral degree 
holders among these new faculty reveals some inter- 
esting surprises. With the supply of person^; holding 
doctoral degrees now exceeding the demand, it might 
be suj)wsed that colleges would seize the oppor- 
tunity t% increase thp proportion of doctor^il degree 
holders among their faculty by hiring them ex- 

■.clusively. But^hiring patterns reveal that doctoral 
decree holders exceedi:d 50 percent- of new hires in 
only half of Ihe 10 J^elds surveyed for 4-year colleges 
an'd in none of tlie fields for 2-year colleges. Several 

• factor^i contribute to these patterns. At 4-year institu- 

'tions/tFie expected enrollment declines are eausmg 
coneern over hirinc permanent faculty members, and 

.many institutions prefer to liirc temporary faculty 
with master's degrees to teach introductory course*; in 
order to avoid commitments that may later prcwe 
burdensome. Also many institutions are facmg 
budget constraints requiring such economy measures 
as hiring faculty at the master's level. An additional 
factor is thafTnany institutions, in seeking to achieve 
a more balanced faculty, are choosing to hire women 

^ and minorities, still in small supply at the doctoral 
degree level. 



While the impact of declining enrollment has not yet 
afTeeted 2-year colleges, other factors contribute to 
the tendency to hire faculty below the doctoral level. 
The missiv^n of community colleges is the education 
of undergra^luates, not only those planning to go on 
to a •4-year poUeize to obtain a bachelor's degree, 
but also 'those planning to complete a 2-year program 
and' enter' the labor force. These institutions tend to^^ 
prefer teaching; candidates at the master's level Who 
bring with them ;eaching credentials or experience 
in- the jt^t;) market. There is less need for a laYge 
proportion of faculty with doctoral degrees in 2-year ^ 
instUutions. than in those supporting research and * 
graduate school programs. ^' 

. Salaries of faculty at institutions of higher education 
also reflect dilTerences by type and control of'in.stita- 
tion (entry 3.1?)VWith the exception of universities, 
averaize salaries of faculty with 9-month contracts 
are slightly higher a^c public- than a\^private institu- 
tions. At 2-ycar colleges, the differences are/sigmfi- 
cant at every rank/ most notably at the rank of 
professor.- Salaries of professors in public 2-year 

v..eollegcs average $8,000 more than those in private 
2-year institutions', a difference of 37 percent. 



III. 
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Higher Education Finance , ' ' 

The differences among^T\siiruJ|t:>ns byMype^nd con- 
trol, extend to; their* financial characteristics as well. 
Examination, of cUrcent e;et>bndiiure patterns reveals 

Vsonic of these dilTerences (entrv 3.16). Two-year 
colleges., whose pri^mary task is undergraduate educa- 
tion, spend 'a higher proportion of'tptal current funds 
expenditure!^ on 'student education than do univer- 
sities and other 4-ycar colk^ges, many of which sup- * 

"pprj research activities and institutionally controlled 
hospitals. Private universities spend a higher propor- 
ubn on federally funded le.search and development 
.centers and other independent operations. 

Another insight into the fiscal character of institu- 
tions of higher education is provided by current 
funds revenues (entry 3.17). Government, at all 
levels, is a key Contributor to public and private 
higher education. However, since I'^nS, revenues 
received from Federal sources have constituted a 
srnaller .proportion of total current funds revenues 
for colleges ,and universities, with exceptions of 
public '1-year and other 4-year institutions. State 
support increased at most levels during the period, 
but direct local aid was propbrtionately lower, except 
for small increases in the private sector. Revenue 
derived from private gifts, grants and contracts 
accounted for a smaller amount of the total ckiring 
the period, while .sales and services increased slightly. 
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In an attempt to meet rising costs, many institutions 
have increased tuition charges. Private institutions 
have been forced to raise tuition and fees , as a 
method of responding to fiscal pressures despite the 
fact that doing so makes it harder for them to com- 
pete with lower rates offered by State schools.^tatc 
universities' and 2-year institutions also reported a 
slightly higher proportion of current funds revenues 
e(>rning from tuition and fees. The difference between 
public" and private tuition charges averaged more 
than S2;000 in 1977 (entry 3:18). Although the 
impact of this tuition gap is lessened by a variety 
of financial aid packages which allow recipients to 
choose either public or private colleges, it does em- 
phasize the importance of tuition revenue to private 
institutions and their dependence on financial aid 
programs. 

As student charges in institutions of higher education 
increased, public pressure for the extension of finan- 
cial aid to middle-income families grew. Resuhs from 
a 1078 survey show that, when offered a choice of 
coilege-aid plans, a plurality of respondcius preferred 
one that would raise the income ceiling under which 
government aid was available to students over one 
that would provide direct government aid to colleges, 
even if it meant that tuition and fees could be held 
down (entr\' 3.19\. Starting with the Education 
Amendment's of 1972. the bulk of Federal attention 
and aid was directed from aid to institutions to 
aid to students. In late 1978, Congress amended 
Title IV of the Higher Education Act to extend the • 
availability- of assistance to middle-income students. 

IiSlation in the general economy is measured by the 
Consumer Price" Index (CPI), which calculates the 
inerease in the prices of goods and services purchased 
by the consumer. However, colleges -and universities 
buv dilTerent kinds of goods and services, such as 
siafT salaries, books, and utilities, the Higher Edu- 
cation Price Index (HEPI) was specifically designed 
lo measure the increases in the prices of these goods 
and services. 
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The costs of items purchased by colleges and uni- 
versities — supplies, utilities, contracted services — 
have increased at a more rapid pace than those pur- 
chased by consumers. But it was in the area of pay- 
roll costs, comprising over thnee-fourths of total 
higher education costs, thai colleges and universities 
were able to offset oiher cost increases. To illustrate, 
in 1978, faculty' salaries increased only 5.3 percent 
compared to a 6.8 percent increase in the CPI. 
Throughout the period, the slopes of- the HEPI and- 
CPI are quite similar with the HEPI consistently 
higher than the CPI reflecting the higher costs affect- 
ing this sector (cntr>' 3.20). 

Between 1971 and 1978, the enrollment index is very 
similar to the HEPI and the CPI while the current 
dollar expenditures index was higher than both the 
inflation and the enrollment indices. However, this 
apparent growth in current operations is negated by 
the combined -effects of inflation and higher enroll- 
ments. Constant dollar expenditures per student 
dropped during this period, and did not return to 
1967 levels. 

Higher inflation, stable or lower enrollments, and 
stable government allocations indicate a fiscal dilem- 
ma for many colleges and universities. One indicator 
that retrenchment may have begun is a reported drop 
in capital contract commitments. This could signal 
apprehension over growth prospects and general un- 
willingness to, make long term financial commit- 
ments. If these trends continue into the next decade, 
institutions of higher education may be forced to 
curtail their programs. But there, is deep concern 
that these financial hard times will not be shared 
equally throughout, higher education, it is feared that 
private schools will be much more severely affected 
by future changes because of their lower levels of 
government support. 



Concerns over uneven retrenchment are not un- 
founded. During the enrollment boom of the last 
two decades public schools expanded greatly. Many * 
small public institutions expanded into major col- 
leges and universities. This growth often resulted 
in program duplication with public and privtite in- 
stitutions competing in the same student market. 
Large sums of public -inoney were committed to 
this expansion not' only for new construction, but 
for operating subsidies as well. These allowed States 
to offer higher education at a fraction of its actual 
cost while private institutions offered diversity and 
program selection at a higher price. 

Access ancl choice as provided by public and private 
institutions became part of the foundation of Ameri- 
can higher education; retrenchment threatens this 
• diversity. Some relief may come f.^om tuition equal- 
ization programs, already adopted by several States, 
aimed at offsetting the higher costs of private educa- 
tion. Innovations- in management may also help 
schools adjust to the fiscal real.'ues of the 1980\s. 
Nejw marketing approaches designed to attract sub- 
s'taWial nuntbers of new kinds of students could 
produce sizeable enrollment increases. The upcom- 
ing decade will present serious challenges for the 
cu7rentTmancial structure of higher education, re- 
quiring concerted effort and adaptive institutional 
approaches. 
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Table 3.1 

Number and percent of students enrolled In noncollegiate post secondary schools with occtipational programs, 
by sex and age of student: Aggregate United States, 1977 



All students ' Female Wale 

Age Number Percent Number Percent Number Percent 

Total 766,865 li)0.0 380,759 49.7 385,383.. 50.3 

Under20 199,865 26.1 117,796 15.4 " 82,003 ■ 10.7 

20-24 277,166 36. 1 137.495 17.9 139,522 18.2 

25-29 119,837 15.6 44.959 5.9 74, 865 9.8 

30-34 34,864 8.5 27.825 3.6 37,039 4.8 " 

35-49 77,152 10.1 39. 612 5.2 ■ 37,466 4.9 

50yeiJrsorolder 17.655 2.3 8. 183 1. 1 9.472 1.2 

Nolreported. 10,326 1.4 4,899 .6'- 5,016 .6 



/ ' Includes students not reporting sex. 

SOURCE: U S, Department of Honlth, Educntion. and Welfare. National Center for 
Education Statistics, Survoy o( Students in Postsecondary Schools 1977, unpublished 
tabulations. 
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Chart 3.1 • . « 

Age and Sex of Students in Occupational Programs 



Most students in 
occupatipnal programs arc 
under 25 years of age. • 
Female students outnumber 
males in the under 20 age 
group and in the 35-to-49 
age group. 
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Table 3.2 

Educaiicnal attainment of students in noncollegiafe postsccondary schools with occupational programs: 
Aggregate United States, 1976 



Educational Attainment Number ' ^ Percent 
■ 7 

Total ^ 766,865 100.0 

Eighth grade or less ^ . 6.575 .9 

J, . So me ii 1^1, sunool 55,969 7.3 

Completed high scnool -regular graduate 419,147 b4,7 

Completed high school~G.E:D. test' 69,228 9.0 

Completed other vocational school 40, 556 '5.3 

Less than 4 years of college 126.^62 1$. 5 

Completed 2. years of college AA degree ^ . 18,903 2.5 

Completed 4 years or more of college 26.227 3.4 

Other \ 1,498 .2 

■ Not reported . 1-900 ,3 



General Equivalency Development test. Used as an equivalency 
examination for the high school diplomas. 

'Associate of Arts degree. Requires successful completion of at 

least 2 but less than 4 years of work beyo'nd secondary school. ^ 

SOURCz: U S. Department of HealJh. Education, and Welfare. 
National Center for Education Statistics, Survey of Students in 
Postsecoridary Schools. 197.'. unpublished tabulations. < 
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Chart^3.2 

Educational Attainment of Studei-\s in Occupational Programs 



More than 20 percent of 
students enrolled in 
occupational programs 
have had at least some 
prior college experience. 
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SSi* »f p.,.sf.sec.mdan' school* with occupafi.mal pro^ranis, hy c„»f rol and fvpe of school: 
Aggregate United States, 1978 



Type of school Totnl Public P"«,itc 



All schools 3.337 1.955 7,382 

Vocational/technical G18 506 112 

Technical institute. 235 122 113 

Business/commercial i.30l 4 1'29^ 

Cosmetology/barber 2,IG3 0 2.163 

Flight school 1.064 5 1.059 

Trade school ^^'^ 



Arts/design 254 0 2b\ 

Hospital school 770 

Allied health 359 11^' 245 

Junior/comnuinity collep.e. . . 989 788 201 

University/college ^95 254 241 

Other 192 1 191 

SOURCE' US Department of Health. k-:ucatlor, and Welfare. 
National Center for Education Statistics, ^''f^jory of^ostsec- 
ondary School with Occupational Programs, 1978, 1979. 
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Chart 3.3 ^ 

Noncollegiate Postsecondary Schools With Occupational Programs 



Except for vocational/ 
. technical schools, technical 
institutes, and colleges . 
which offer occupational 
programs, private 
postsecondary schools with 
occupational programs far 
onlnumber public 
institutions. 
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Table 3,4 

Enrollment, mean charges, and mean length of programs in noncollcgiate poslsecondary schools with 
occupational programs, by program area: Aggregate United States, 1978 



Mean length 

Enrollment Menn cliarftes (Hours) 

Program area Public Private Public > Private Public Private 



Total 350,388 819,940 5345 $1,616 1,182 .922 

A.;ri-bu5ini.'ss 4,220 1,738 326 2,514 1,115 888 

Marketing/cistribution... 13, 573 108,355 310 926 999 32/ 

Health occupations 55,565 91,203 454 1,664 1,214 1, 977 

Home economics 6,406 1,182 344 1,149 803 481 

Business/office 77, 671 189,576 270 1, 821 903 956 

Technical 22,812 - 88,533 586 2,317 1,844 249 

Trades and industry 170,141 27S,353 315 1,155 1,214 1,026 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of HeaUFT^dijcation, and Welfare. National Center for Education Statistics, 
Enrollments and Programs m NoncollegialQ^^ostsecondary Schools, 1978, forthcoming. 
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Chart 3.4 

Enrollment, Charges, and Length of Occupational Programs 



Although student charges 
in private schools with 
occupational programs are 
almost 5 times higher 
than in public schools, 
enrollment in private 
schools is more than 
double that of public 
schools. 
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Percenr^^ adults who have taken an adult education course or were inter sted in taking a course the following 
year: 1978 



National No children Public school Nonpublic 



Response total m school parents school parents 

Have taken a coufse 

Yes 31 29 34 41 

No 68 70 65 59 

Don't recall/no answer. . . 1 1 1 0 

■ Were interested in tnki.ig a course the following year 

Yes 41 36 54 54 

No 54 59 41 43 

Don't know/no answer. , . 5 5 5 3 



SOURCE: Phi DcKn Kappa, Inc.. "The Tenth Annual Gallup Poll of the Pub- 
Itc s Attitudes Toward tho Pubhc Schools ', Phi Delia Kappan. September. 
1978. 



Chart 3.5 

Adult Education Participation 



More adults with children 
attending school claim to 
have taken an adult 
education course lhan 
adults without children in 
school. The same is true 
of idults who say they 
would be interested in 
taking a course the ^ 
following year. 
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Table 3.6 n . ^ c* * 

Total enrollment in institi'tions of higher education, by control of institution: Aggregate United states, 

fall 1967 to fall 1977 



Fall of All Public Private 

year institutions Institutions institutions 







(In thousands) 




1967... 


,6,964 


4,850 


7,113 


1968. . . 


7,572 


5,469 


2,102 


1969... 


8,066 


5,940 


2,127 


1970... 


8,649 


6.476 


2,173 


1971... 


9,025 


b,855 


2,170 


1972... 


9,298 


7,123 


2,175 


1973... 


9,694 


7,478 


2,216 


1974... 


10,322 


8,050 


2,272 


1975... 


11,291 


8,896 


2,395 


1976... 


11,121 


8,713 


2,409 


1977... 


11,415 


8,908 y 


2,507 



4 



NOTE: Dotails may not add to totals because of 
rounding. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare. National Center for Education 
Statistics Fa// Enrollment in Higher Education, 
1977. 
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Chart 3.6 

Total Enrollment in Institutions of Higher Education 



Enrollment in institutions 
of higher education 
dropped in 1976 for the 
first time since 1967, but 
rose again to an all time 
high in 1977. 
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Number'of Institutions of higher education and branches, by level, year established, and year degrees or 
other completion awards first granted: Aggregate United States, 1978 



All institutions 



institution dates 



Year institution established. 



Total 



4-year 



2-year 



3,130 



1859 or earlier 383 

1860-1879 277 

1880-1899 400 

1900-1919.. 357 

1920-1939...: 376 

1940-1949 219 

1950-1959 234 

1960-1969 702 

i970 or later 182 

No response 0 

Year degrees or other completion 

awards first granted 3, 130 

1859 or earlier 256 

1860-1879 230 

1880-1899 315 

1900-1919 313 

1920-1939 480 

1940-1949 213 

1950-1959 223 

1960-1969 643 

1970 or later 433 

No response 24 



1,956 

360 
264 
338 
264 
224 
122 
125 
197 
62 
0 



1,956 

241 
221 
290 
259 
310 
122 
147 
195 
^. 161 
10 



1,174 

23 
13 
62 
93 
152 
97 
109 
505 
120 
0 



1,174 

15 
9 

25 
54 
170 
91 

. 76 
448 
272 
14 



Publicly controlled institutions 
Total 



Privately controlled institutions 



1,486 . 



89 
123 
145 
166 
100 
115 
534 
126 
■ 0 



1.486 

56 
73 
101 
110 
219 
^8 
69 
472 
280 
18 



4'year 



561 

82 
88 
112 
85 
48 
25 
29 
71 
21 
0 



561 

50 
71 
97 
79 
93 
21 
21 
65 
58 
6 



2-year 



925 

6 
I 

II 

60 
118 
75 
86 
463 
105 
0 



925 

5 
2 
4 
31 
126 
57 
48 
407 
222 
12 



Total 



1,644 



4-year 



1,395 



295 


278 


188 


176 


277 


226 


212 


179 


210 


176 


119 


97 


119 


96 


168 


126 


56 


41 


0 


0 


1,644 


1,395 


200 


191 


157 


150 


214 


193 


203 


180 


261 


217 


125 ■ 


101 


154 


126 


171 


130 


153 


' m 


6 


4 



2-year 



249 

17 
12 
51 
33 
34 
22 
23 
42 
15 
0 



249 

9 . 
7 

21 
23 
44 
24 
28 
41 
50 
I 



SOURCE: U.S. Deparment of Health, Education, and Welfare. National Center 
and Universities, 1977-78. 
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Chart 3.7 

Number of Institutions of Higher Education 



Of the number of 
institutions of higher^ 
education in existence 
today, fiearly twice as 
many, were established in 
the decade 1960 to 1969 . 
than in any other period. 
The majority^ o| those 
established since 1960 are 
/ public 2-year institutions. 
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I 

L 
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Institutions 



Public 4-year 
institutions 
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Table 3.8 , , ^ . i c • 

Distribution of enrollment la institutions of higher education, by type and control ok institution: 

Aggregate United States, full 1967 and fall 1977 



Control of All . Other 4-year 2:year 

Institution institutions Universities institutions institutions 

(Numbers in thousands) 
Fall 1967 

All institutions ^ ^ . c,o 

Number 6.964 2.619 .2 827 1,518 

Percent 100.0 37.6 • 40.6 21.8 

Public ' , , 

Number " 4.850 1.903 1,572 - 1 375 

Percent 69.7 27.3 • 22.5 19.7 

Private ^ , „_/ < 

Number 2.113 716 1.254 143 

Percent 30.3. 10.3 ^ 18.0 2.1 

Fall 1977 

All institutions . c,o a mn 

Number 11.415 2 817 4 19 4 79 

Percent 100.0 24.7 39.6 ,35.7 

Numtr/... 8.908 2 094 2 901 3 913 

Percent....^ • 78.0 18.3 25.4 34.3 

Private , yrr 

Number..^.-. 2.507 723 1,618 166 

Percent 22.0 6.3 14.2 1.5 

/ ' , • 

/ ■ • ^ 

/ 

NOTE: Details may not add to totals because of rounding. 

«^OURCE' US Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. National Center>Mor 
Education Statistics. Opening Fall Enrollment in Higner Education 1967; Fall Enroll- 
ment in Higher Education 1977. 
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Chart 3.8 

Distribution of Enrollment in Institutions of Higher Education 



In the past decade, public 
institutions have increased 
their share of enrollment 
by more than 8 percent, 
with the largest growth 
occurring in public 2-year 
institutions which almost 
doubled their share of 
enrollment. 
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Table 3.9 

Enrollment in institutions of higher education, by region and sex ol student: Full 1970 to lull 1977 



Fall of year 



Region 


1970 




1972 


1973 


1974 


1975 


1975 


1977 










(In thousands) 








Northeast, total .... 
Male 


2,246 
1.322 
923 


2,237 
1.285 
951 


2.391 
1.341 . 
1,049 . 


2.508 
1.373 
1.135 


2.630 
1.414 
1.217 


2.803 
1.499 
1.304 


2.698 
1.397 
1.301 


2.759 
1.395 
1.364 


Southeast, total. . . 
Female 


1,403 
815 
587 


1,375 
792 
583 


1.577 
888 
689 


1.654 
918 
736 


1.795 
980 
815 


2.016 
1.110 
906 


1^.996 
1,050 
946 


2,065 
1,048 
1,017 


Central, total .... 


2,301 
1,351 
950 


2.168 
1.261 
908 


2.392 
1.368 
1.024 


2.437 
1.370 
1.068 


2.550 
1.405 
1.145 


2.756 
1,516 
1,240 


2.765 
1.467 
1,298 


2.828 
1,461 
1,367 


West, total 

Male 


2,614 
1,533 
1,076 


2.320 
1.362 
958 


2.839 
1.625 
1,214 


2.986 
1.694 
1.293 


3.220 
1.795 
1.425 


3.573 
1.987 
1,586 


3.536 
1,880 
1,656 


3.615 
1.867 
1.748 



NOTE: Details m.ay not add to totals because of rounding. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Health. Education, and . Welfare. National Center for Edu. 
Statistics, unpublished tabulations. 



Chart 3.9 

Enrollment in Instituti^s of Higher Education by Region 



ERIC 



The numbers of males and 
females enrolled in higher 
education are approching 
equality somewhat faster 
in the Northeast and 
Southeast regions than 
in the West and Central 
regions. 
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Couie^enrollinent as a percent of the 18- to 34.year-old population, by racial/ ethnic group: 1970 to 1977 



Year White Black Hispanic 

origin' 
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Enrolled in college as a percent 
of the population subgroup 



1970 .... 


15.8 


10.6 


NA 


1971 ... 


16.3 




NA 


1972 


16.0 


12.0 


8.3 


1973 


15.2 


10.6 


10.3 


1974 


^ 15.7 


12.7 


11.5 


1975 .... 


16.8 


14.3 


12.7 


1976' .... 


16.6 


15.5 


14.2 


1977 


16.6 


15.6 


11.8 



Enrolled in college as a percent 
of high school graduates in the 
population subgroup 



1970 . . . 


19.9 


16.5 


NA 


1971.. y.. 


20.5. 


19.0 


NA 


1972 


19.9 


18.5 


16.9 


1973 


18.6 


16.2 


20.4 


1974 


19.0 


18.7 


21.9 


1975 


20.1 


21.6 


22.9 


1976 


2G.0 


22.3 


22.8 


1977 


19.8 


22.4 


21.2 




High school graduates as a 


percent 




of the population subgroup 




1970 


79.4 


57.4 


NA 


1971 


79.8 


61.5 


NA 


1972 


80.4 


"65.1 


49.5 


1973 ... 


81.8 


65.9 


50.5 


1974 


82.7 


67.7 


52.6 


1975 , ,, 


83.4 


66.1 


55.3 


1976 ... 


83.0 


69.5 


53.3 


1977 


83.9 


69.8 


55.5 



NA: Not available. 

'Categories are not discrete (e.g., a person may 
"be classlfiecl In both white and Hispanic cate- 
gories). / 

SOURCE: U S. Department of Ccm.iiierco, Bureau 
of the Census. Social and Economic Characteris- 
tics of Students, P-20, and unpublished tabulations. 
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Chart 3.10 

College Enrollment of the 18- to 34-Year Old Population 



Among high school 
gr*^duates, college — ~ 
en roll mept -fates for both 
blacks iCnd Hispanics 
exceeded those for whites 
by 1975. but high school 
graduation rates remain 
highest for whites. 
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Table 3.11 . ^ 

Public opinion on the importance of a college education, by race, educational attainment, and 

of respondent: 1978 



income level 



Characteristic 



All respondents 

R?ce 

White 

Other 

Educational attainment 

Grade school 

High school 

College 

Income level 

Under $7,000 

$7,000 to $9,999 

$10,000 to$M.999... 

$15,000 to $19.999..'. 
■ $20,000 and over... . 



"How important is a college education today-very 
important, fairly import ant, or not \o^ import ant?" 

Very Fairly Not too Don't know/ 

Total important important important no response 



Percentage distribution 



100 


36 


46 


16 


2 


100 


35 


47 


16 


2 


100 


46 


32 


18 


4 


100 


44 


33 


18 
19 


5 


100 


34 


46 


1 


100 


35 


52 


11 


2 


100 


45 


39 


13 


3 


100 


37 


48 


15 


0 


100 


33 


40 


26 


1 


100 


31 


53 


14 


2 


100 


33 


49 


16 


2 



SOURCE- Phi Delta Kappa. Inc.. "The Tenth Annual Gallup Poll ol the Public Atti- 
tudes Towards the Public Schools". Phi Delia Kappan. September. 1978. 
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Chart 3.11 

Importance of a College Education Today: Public Opinion 



ERIC 



When asked about the 
importance of a college 
education today, 
respondents most often 
citing '*very important" 
belong to socioeconomic 
groups that are 
underrepresented in today's 
college population. 
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D^S'ribJiion of colU-uc iTcshuK-n, 16 t« 34 years .,ld, hy nu, .her of years since hi^h school Rradua.ion: 1970 to 1977 



Year of collRge ent:y 

Number of years 1970 19/1 ^ 1972 " 1973 ^ 1974 1975 1976 1977^ 



Total 



Percentage distribution 
100.0 lOO.U 100.0 100.0 lUO.O 100.0 100.0 100.0 



Same year as ingh q 54 i 

schoo: graduation 65.4 62.4 62.7 61.9 57.6 55.7 54.8 54.1 



1 to 3 years after 
graduation . 

4 or more years 
after graduation 



17.5 18.0 18.1 18.6 22.0 22.2 22.1 20.9 
17.1 19.5 19.0 19.5 20.4 22.1 23.1 24.9' 



SOURCE: Details mny not ndd to to'als because of rounding. 

SOURCE- US Deoartment of Commerce. Bureau of the Census. Current Population 
Repo^^s Sc^o.^'^^^^^^^^^^ .nc/ Econom.c au.ractonst,cs of S'Ms, P-20. 

unpublished tabulations 
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Chart 3.12 

Composition of College Freshman Class by Time Elapsed Since Hifih 
School Graduation 



The proportion of college 
freshmen eniering college 
dirccily aficr high school 
decreased between 1970 
and 1977. 
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£ber'and percent female of full-time instructional faculty in Institutions of hiuhcr education, by type and 
ontrol of institution, and academic rank of faculty: A^^ru^ate United States, 1978 



All institutions 



Control of institutions 
and academic rank 
of faculty 



Number 



Public and private. . . 389,033 

Pr6fessor 93,042 

Associate professor 94,286 

Assistant professor .103,122 

Instructor 34,700 

Lecturer 5>,655 

No academic rank 58,228 

Public 284,871 

Professor 64,508 

Associate professor 67,629 

Assistant professor . . 71,906 

Instructor 24,407 

Lecturer 4,727 

No academic rank 51,694 

Private 104,162 

Professor 28,534 

Associate professor 26,557 

Assistant professor. . 31,216 

Instructor 10,293 

Lecturer 928 

No academic rank 6,534 



Percent 
female 



25.4 

9.5 
18.2 
31.6 
50.6 
43.4 
34.7 



25.6 

9.3 
17.7 
31.5 
50.9 
43.6 
34.4 



24.8 

9-. 8 
19.3 
31.9 
50.0 ■ 
42.8 
37.0 



Universities 



Number 



121,397 

42,958 
33,^70 
33,437 
7, 538 
2,733 
861 



89,848 

31,'308 
25.634 
24,426 
5,686 
2,183 
611 



31,549 

11.650 
8.236 
9.011 
1,852 
550 
250 



Percent 
female 



18.3 

5.9 
14.4 
28.3 
51.4 
40.8 
39.0 



18.1 

5.9 
13.7 
28.0 
52.0 
40.4 
38.5 



18.8 

6.1 
16.3 
29.1 
49.9 
42.4 
40.4 



Other 4-year 
institutions 



2-year 
institutions 



Number 



180,845 

45,703 
51,23C 
57, 348 
14,386 
2,480 
4,648 



112,863 

29,061 
33,273 
35,748 
11,591 
2,111 
1,079 



67,982 

16,642 
18,007 
21,600 

7,795 
369 

3,569 



Percent 
female 



Number 



Percent 
female 



25.5 


86,791 


35.0 


11.7 


4,381 


21.0 


19.1 


9, 136 


27. 1 


31.8 


' 12,337 


37.5 




7 77R 
/ , / /D 


M / . 0 


44.9 


442 


51.8 


31.5 


52,719 


34.9 


25.1 


82,160 


34.4 


11.4 


. 4,139 


20.6 


18.3 


8,722 


.27.1 


32.1 


11,732 


37.1 


52.7 


7,130 


47.1 


45. ^ 


433 


50.8 


38.6 


50,004 


34.3 


26.2 


4,631 


45.2 


12.0 


242 


28.1 


20.6 


414 


27.1 


32.6 


605 


45.3 


49.5 


646 


55.5 


42.0 


9 


100.0 


29.3 


2,715 


46.8 



NOTE. Includes Only salaried laculty 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Health. Education, and Welfare, 
preliminary data. 



■ National Center for Education Statistics, 
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Chart 3.13 

Faculty in Institutions of Higher Education 



At universities, professors 
comprise the largest faculty 
group, while assistant 
professors constitute the 
largest group'at other 
4-year institutions. 



ERIC 



Universities 

Professors 

Associate professors 
Assistant professors 
Instructors 
Lecturers 
No acadenfiic rank 

Other 4-year institutions 

Professors 

Associate professors 
Ao:>istant professors 
Instructors 
Lecturers 
No academic rank 

2-year institutions 

Professors 

Associate professors 
Assistant professors 
Instructors 
Lecturers 
No acadenfiic rank 






1 

10 



n \ r 

20 30 40 

Number, in thousands 



50 60 



NCES 



13U 
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Suc'atfol^l attainment „f new full-time faculty in 2- and 4.year colleges, by control of institution and field: 
Vcademic year cndinj; 1977 





All .institutions ' 


Public ■ 


Private 


^ Field 

9 


A 

of new 

* ' ' . faculty 


Percent 
with 
doctorates^ 


Number Percent ^ 
of new with 
faculty doctorates^ 


Number ■ ■ Percent 
of new with 
faculty doctorates' ' 








Two-yearcolleges 





/ • 

Agriculture and natural ■ 

resources' 
Arts and humanities . 

Biological scieiu:es 

• Business _and management, 

tducation 

Engineering . . 
Mathematics . . 
Pliysical sciences 
Social sciences, oasic 
Social sciences. other 



Agriculture and natural 

resources 
Arts and humanitie^s 
Biological science^ 
Business and managemenl 
Education, . . . 
Engineering 
Mathematics 
Physical sciences 
Social sciences basic 
Social sciences. other. 



273 


2.2 


258 


2.3 


15 


1.249 


13.1 


1,043 


14.3 


- .206 


510 


4.5 


450 


5.1 


60 


982 


3.6 


792 


2.5 


190 


219 


16.0 


175 


' 11.4 


44 


275 


2.2 


•275 


2.2 


0 


A03 


9.9 


' 359 


11.1 


44 


211 


25.6 . 


211 


25.6 


0 


503 


24,1 


429 


24.7 


74 


259 


12.7 


244 


13.5 


■■ 75 



Four-year colleges 



si- 



0.0 
7.3. 
0.0 
7.9 
34.1 
0.0 

o.o' 

0.0 
20.3 
0.0 



142 


45.1 


120 


40.8 


22 


68.2 


2.94'l 


49.0 


1.316 ,, 


41.9 


1.624 


54.8 


482 


49.8 


194" , 


63.9 ' 
38.8 ' 


' 288 


40.3 


1.203 


35.0 


6?34 


509 


29.9 


1.272 


49.8 


715 


50.5 


557 


49.0 


465 


51.8 


. 284 ' . 


46.1 


igr' 


60.8 


541 


60.3 


263 


49.0 


278 


70.9 


68/ 


>'1.6 


28/ 


56.8 


400 


80.5 


1.4/4 


70.4 


.674 


67.1 


800 


73.1 


//3 


50.2 , 


353 


53.8 


420 


47.1 



* 

Universi'lies and medicnl coHeqes nro not included, . 
' rcSThoso l.koly to roccvo Iho doctor.nto w.thin 2 years ol their appointment. 

SOURCE: American Council o.n Education. Higher Education Panel. New Fu/Z-T/me Faci/W 
ore- 1 977.- Hiring Patterns by^(nd and Educational Attainment. 1978. 
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Chart 3.14 

Percent of Nev/ Faculty With Doctorates 



Although the largest 
number of new full-time 
faculty in 2- and 4-year 
college are in the arts 
and humanities, the largest 
percentage with doctorates 
are in the physical sciences. 



Field 



Agriculture and 
natural resources 



Arts and 
humanities 



Biological 
sciences 



Business and 
management 





Education 





I \ \ \ \ \ \ > 

0 10 20 30 40 50 50 • 70 



H Private 2-year colleges 
Private 4-year colleges 



EKLC 



Percent 

B Public 2-year colleges 
Public 4-year colleges 
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1 1 

90 100 
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Table 3.15 

Average salaries of full-time instructional faculty- in ihstitutions of higher education on 9-10 month contracts, 
by control and type of institution, rank and sex of faculty: Fill! 1977 



Public 



Private 



Rank and 
sex 



Combined 
average 



Univer- 
sities 



Other 
4-year 
institutions 



2-year 
institutions 



Combined 
average 



Univer- 
sities 



Other 
4-year 
institutions 



2-year 
institutions 



Professor 

Male 

Female 


$25,003 
25,180 
23,361 


$26,323 

26,448 
24,340' 


$24,187 

24,302 
23,306 


$22,087 

22,205 
21,674 


$24,136 
24,507 
20,653 


$28,403 

28,589 
25,219 


$21,040 

21,280 
19,350 


$13,953 

14, 164 
13,448 


Associate professor, . . 

Male 

Female 


19, 165 
19,266 
■18,682 


19,498 
19,598 
18,862 


18,985 
19,073 
18,5/4 


18,982 
19,076 
18,734 


17.597 
17,875 
16,338 


20,036 

20, 220 
18,966 


16,548 

16,787 
15,613 


14,282 

14,504 
13,780 


Assistant professor. . . 

Male 

Female 


15,766 
15,922 
15,428 


15,817 

16,001 
15.363 


15,675 

15.837 
15,325 


15,993 

16,063 
15,871 


14,455 
14,741 
13,835 


15,160 

16,398 
15,529 


13,806 

14,050 
13,613 ■ 


12,377 

12,366 
12,416 


Instructor 

Male 

Female 


13,232 
13, 704 
12, 760 


12,445 

12,519 
12,381 


12,672 

12,984 
12,391 


m 

15.149 
13,658 ' 


11,494 
11,774 
11,207 


12,762 
13,036 
12,418 


11,275 
11,513 
11,037 


10,346 

10,607 
10,145 


Lecturer 

Male 


13,990 
14,687 
13,051 


14,497 
15,221 
13,488 


13.811 
14,628 
12, /51 


12,304 
12,299 
12,310 


13,104 
13,759 
12,256 


13.972 
14,580 
13,162 


11,747, 
12,252 
10,853 


10,763 
13,500 
10,639 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. National Center for Education Statistics, Salaries. 
Tenure, and Fringe Benefits of Full-Time Instructional Faculty in Institutions of Higher Education, 1977-78, forth- 
coming 
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Chart 3.15 . 
Average Salaries of Full-Time Institutional Faculty in Institutions of Higher Education 



ERIC 



Except at the university 
level, public institutions 
pay higher salaries for 
faculty in equivalent 
positions than do private 
institutions. 



Universities 



Professor 



Associate professor 



Assistant professor 



Instructor 




Other 4-year institutions 
Professor 

Associate professor 
Assistant professor 
Instructor 

2-year institutions 
Professor 

Associate professor 
Assistant professor 
Instructor 





T 



I \ \ \ I 

0 $5,000 $10,000 $15,000 $20,000 $25,000 $30,000 

Amount 



m Public 



I Private 



NCES 
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SiLf l^inds exiKndituros oi institutions of higher education, by control and tM>e of institution 
and by purpose: 1976-77 



Universities 



Other 4-yjar 
institutions 



2-year 
institutions 



Purpose 



Amount 



Percent 



Amount 



Percent 



Amount 



Percent 



(Amounts, in thousands) 
■ ■ Public 
^ota, $12,1^3.524 100.0 $11,257,257 100.0 $5,224,065 100.0 

Mandatory transfers '..., 115.099 .9 17i,335 1.5 119, 776 ^-J 

1 sso QQS 19 R 1 204 140 10.7 324,331 6.2 

Auxiliary enterprises " 1,558,995 1^.8 i,^ut,itu 

Hosp,talsandindependentoperations«... 1,180,904 9.7 1,369.379 12.2 0 0 

Private 

Total $ 6,540,846 100.0 $ 7,099,960 100.0 % 324,165 100.0 

Educat,ona,and.^^^^^^^^^ 4.69^,-593 71.8 5 19. 336 73.1 268 655 82.9 

re^""^^':^^ 3,169. 4 

Scholarships and fellowships' 80,8 .8 2 239 . 18,144 

Public service 15 1-6 3.7 . , / ^.2 

Mandatory transfers ' 50,453 .8 UUM^, i.i ',"y 

r.Qfi /in q fi 1 084 945 15.3 55,50^ 17.1 

.Auxiliary enterprises " 630,413 y.b i,uot,s4D 

Hospitalsand independent operations 1,215,839 18.6 823,679 11.6 6 O 

' Includes instruction, academic support, iibraries, institutional support, student services, and operation and 
Tn'cTuTs"'all°sp6nsored researct, and ott,er separately budgeted researct, with the exception of federally 

SI=jv^^^n^;v,rTs.^'rirb"'ranra^^ 

work eimlMor credit or not. Includes aid in the 'o™ °' °^^f,J^,'S'S''a binding legal obligation of 

independent operations. 
' Less than 0.05 percent. 

NOTE: Details rnay not add to totals because of rounding. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Health. Education, and W3lfare. National Center for Education Statistics, unpub- 
lished tabulations. 
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Chart 3.16 t.^ 
Distribution ot Current Funds Expenditures of Institutions of Higher Education 



TwQ-year institutions spend 
a larger proportion of 
current funds tor education 
and general expenditures 
than do other types of 
institutions of higher 
education. 



Public 



Universities 



Other 4'year 
institutions 



2-year 
institutions 




Private 



Universities 



Othe; 4. year 
institutions 



•2-year 
institutions 




10 20 



Educational 
and seneral 



30 



I 

40 



I 

50 



60 



"T 

70 



"T 
80 



90 



100 



Percentage distribution 

■ Auxiliary 
enterprises 



I Hospitals and 
I independent 
operations 
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Table 3.17 

Amount and percentage distribution of current funds revenues of institutions of higher education, by control 
and type of institution and source of funds: 1968 and 1977 







PiJb!;C 






Private 








Olher 






Other 








4-ye3r 


2-year 




4*year 


2*year 


Source 


Universities 


institutions 


institutions 


Universities 


institutions 

— 


institutions 


■ — • 





— 


Academic year 


ending F68 




- 


Amount, in thousands. . . : 


% 6,556,383 




149, 758 


$3,255,509 


$J. UU/. 0/ 1 










Percentage distribution 






Total 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


Tuition and fees 


10.8 


13.2 


13.2 


25.3 


41.1 


52.7 


Federal government 


24.1 


13.3 


5.6 


36.5 


14.(1 


4.1 


State government 


37.2 


48.8 


37.7 


1.6 


.7 


.4 


Local government 


.3 


2.6 


34.2 


0.6 


.2 


.1 


Private c-rts, grants and contracts. . , 


4.9 


1.4 


.5 


9.6 


11.9 


11.7 


Endowment income 


,6 


.r 


.1 


6.4 


5.3 


1.7 


Sales and services 


17.4 


18.7 


7.2 


12.8 


23.2 


27.3 


Other sources 


4.7 


1.9 


1.5 


7.1 


3.6 


2.0 








Acadei.iic year ending 1977 






Amount, in thousands 


$12,330,269 


$11.512.6?b 


$5,412,368 


$6,637,557 


$7,205,15/ 


$338, 759 








Percentage distribution 






Total 


100.0 


100.0 


100. 0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


Tuition and fees . 


12.6 


12.7 


15.4 


28.1 


43.3 


54.9 


Federal government 


18.0 


15.4 


7.2 


27.3 


13.3 


6.0 


State government 


41.5 


47.1 


45.3 


1.9 


2.3 


' 2.1 


Local government 


.4 


1.7 


23.5 


1.1 


.5 


.7 


Private gifts, grants and contracts . 


3.6 


1.8 


.5 


8.9 


10.9 


12.5 


Endowment income 


.5 


.2 


.1 


5.6 


4.1 


1.6 


Sales and services 


21.8 


19.6 


6.3 


24.4 


22.2 


19.1 




1.7 


1.4 


1.7 


2.8 


3.4 


3.0 



NOTE: Details may not add to totals because of rounding. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. National Center for Education Statistics, unpublished 
tabu.ations. 
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Chart 3.17 

Current Funds Revenues of Institutions of Higher Education 



Stale aid comprises the 
largest portion of 
government aid to public 
institutions, while Federal 
aid constitutes the largest 
portion of government aid 
to private institutions. 



Public Institutions 





I 1 1 I \ I I 

60 50 40 30 20 10 0 
Percent of revenue 

<^v^ Academic year ending 1968 



Universities 

Tuition 
Fedefai aid 
State iid 



Private gilts, 
granls and contiarl*. 



Sjles afKl services 

Other 4-year institutions 

Tuition 
federal aid 
Stale aid 



Pttvate giMs, 
grants and contracts 



Sjles an<j services 



2-year institutions 



Private gills, 
grants arid contracts 



Sales arjd services 



Private institutions 




a 

1 



I \ \ 1 \ \ I 

0 10 20 30 40 50 60 
Percent ?! revenue , / 



I Academic year ending 1977 



NCES 



Tabic 3.18 



EsTimalcd avorasc charges in constant 1976-77 dollar, pc, rni!.tin,c.cqui.alcnl^sn.dcnl in institutions 



Academic 

year 

ending 



Tuition and required fees 



Room and board ' 



Other 

All ^:year 
institutions Universities institutions 



Other 

2 vear All ^'Vear 2-year 

institutions institutions Univerb;::.s institutions institutions 



(Constant 1976-77 dollars) 



1968^ 

Public... 
Private. . . 


5 ''488 
2,237 


$ 631 
2,646 


$ 462 
2,134 


$ 248 
1,540 


1,567 


$1 438 
i;743 


$1,257 
1,496 


$1,112 
1,502 


1969 

Public... 
Private.. . 


485 
2,275 


620 
2,696 


462 
2,197 


280 
1,573 


1,544 


1 429 
l',703 


1,296 
1,485 


1,174 
1,515 


1970 

Public. . . 
Private. . . 


502 
2,382 


663 
2,811 


476 
2,282 


278 
1,606 


1 TCQ 

1,550 


1 153 
025 


1 389 
i;478 


1,201 
1,491 


1971 

Public... 
Private. . . 


519 
2.489 


706 
2,926 


490 
2,368 


276 
1.639 


1,383 
1,557 


1,477 
1,748 


1,292 
1,471 


1,468 


1972 

Public... 
Private.. . 


536 
2,596 


750 
3,042 


505 
2,454 


274 
1,672 


1,399 
1,565 


1,501 
1,771 


1,276 
1,464 


1,256 
1,446 


1973 

Public... 
Private. . . 


558 
2,602 


776 
3,051 


621 
2,530 


319 
1,674 


1,441 
1,562 


1,510 
1,763 


1,378 
1,492 


1,322 
1,442 


1974 

Public... 
Private.. . 


551 
2,503 


731 
2,988 


583 
2.422 


345 
1,640 


1,358 
1,479 


1,416 
1,689 


1,313 
1,403 


1,258 
1,393 


1975 

Public... 
Private.. . 


. 533 
2,414 


67B 
2,871 , 


536 
2, 306 


358 
1,519 


1,299 
1,422 


1,360 
1,618 


1,253 
1,350 


1,207 
1,317 


1976 
public... ^ 
private.. ^ 


524 
2,469 


683 
2,960 


530 
2,312 


361 
1,565 


1,301 
1,436 


1,366 
4 1,636 


1,252 
1,363 


1,208 
1,366 


1977 

Public... 
Private.. . 


550 
' 2,564 


692 
3,139 


570 
2,381 


382 
1,620 


1,324 
1,494 


1,381 
1,710 


1,284 
1,394 


1,221 
1,384 



' Board is calculated on a 7-day basis. 
'Interpolated 

SOURCE- U S Department of Health. Education, 
0/ Education Statistics to 1986-87, 1978. 
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Chart 3.18 

Student Charges for Higher Education 



ERIC 



When adjusted for 
.inflation, tuition and fees 
In public institutions have 
remained fairly constant, 
while similar charges at 
private schools have 
generally increased over 
the decade from 1968 
to 1977. 



Constant 1976-77 dollars 
$2,800-1 



$2,600- 
$2,400- 
$2,200 
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. „ . Room and board 



Tuition 

Room and board 
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Table 3.19 

Public opinUm on college aid plans, by percent of respondents favorinn |)lans and by income 
and educatk iial level of respondent: 1978 



ERIC 



Income 

All $7,000 $15,000 $25,000 

respon- Under lo to and 

Plrtl) dents $7,000 $14,999 $2^*, 999 over 

A. $250 reduction in taxes regardless of income for 

each year a cfiild is in college 9 9 11 7 11 

B. $250 reduction in taxes for tfiose with less than 

$25,000of income for each year a child ism college. 14 10 14 16 14 

C. Raise the income ceiling under which government 

grants and loans are available 34 23 31 38 43 

D. Provide direct government aid to colleges so tuition 

fees can beheld down.- ' 20 22 20 19 18 

None • ■ 16 19 17 16 13 

Don't know '7 18 8 4 1 

' t ' 

SOURCE: The Roper Organization. Inc., The Amcnan Public and the Incomo Tax System, 1973. 



Education 



Non-high 
school 
graduate 



High 
school 
graduate 



College 



9 


9 


11 


9 


13 


13 


27 


34 


39 


19 


22 


19 


19 




12 


17 


5 


1 
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Chart '3^19 • 

College Aid Plaas Favored: Public Opinion 



While no one plan to aid 
people with the cost of 
college is favored by a 
majority of these surveyed, 
the plan to raise the 
income ceiling under which 
government grants and 
loans are available is 
favored by a plurality at 
each of the income and 
education levels. 



Plan A 



Plan B 




0 10 20 30 40 50 
Percent 



I 1 1 \ \ I 

0 10 20 30 40 50 
» Percent 



Plan C 



Plan D 





I 1 n — \ \ I 

0 10 20 30 40 50 
Percent 



I 1 1 \ 1 I 

0 10 20 30 40 50 

Percent 



All respondents 



Income: 



Education: 



Under 
$7,000 



$7,000 to 
$14,989 



[$15,000 to 
! $24,999 



$25,000 
and over 



I NoQ-high sctiool 
Igfaduate 



High sctiool 
praduate 



College 
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current 'funds expenditures, enrollments and price indices in higher education: Academic year endinR 
1971 to 1978 



■ 

1 tem 


1971 


1972 


1973 


1974 






(Dollars, in thousands) 




Totals 

Current funds expenditures 

Enrollment.. 


$23,515,225 
8,649,368 


^25 718 5^5 
9,025,031 


$28,142,432 
9,297,787 


$30,916,371 
9,694,297 


Indices' 

Current funds expenditures 'current dollars) 

Enrollment 

Higher Education Price Index 

Consumer Price Index ' 

Current funds expenditures per student (constant 1978 dollars) 


164 
134 
129 
119 

95 


180 
140 
136 
123 
94 


197 
144 
143 
128 

95 


216 
151 
153 
140 

93 




1975 


1976 


1977 


1978 


Totals 

Current funds expend lures 


$35,300,941 
10,321,539 


$39,150,984 
11,290,719 


$42,874,450 
11,121,426 


$45,918,536 
11,415,020 


Indices ' 

Current funds expenditures (current dollars) . 

Higher Education Price Index 

Consumer Price Index ^ 

Current funds expenditures per student (constant 1978 dollars). , 


247 
160 
166 
155 
92 


274 
175 
177 
166 
88 


300 
173 
189 
176 

92 


321 
177 

:'0i 

188 
90 



M967-100 . . 



1978 supplement 
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Chart 3.20 ^ „ . t ^• 

Higher EducaHon Current Funds Expenditures, Enrolhnents and Price Indices 



Although current funds 
expenditures have risen 
sharply since 1971, 
per-sludent expenditures, 
when adjusted for in flat ion, 
show a decline over he 
period. 
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Chapter 4 

Financing 

Public Elementary 

and Secondary 

Education 



Recent concern over high taxes and rising inflation, 
has focused greater attention on how /\m.erica pays.^ 
for its schools. In the 1978 elections, tax, reform 
issues pervaded almost every campaign. 'California's 
Proposition 13 and similar efforts elsewhere placed 
particular emphasis on property tax reform in an 
effort to reduce the burden on property owners. Pub- 
lic schools depend primarily on property tax reve- 
nues and these proposed reforms directly affect their 
financial structure. Allocation procedures are also 
being scrutinized to provide greater equity in revenue 
collection and expenditure disbursement. School 
finance is no longer the province of a small number 
of State offlcials;^ it increasingly involves a wide 
range of complex issues attracting greater participa- 
tion and interest of other professionals and the gen- 
eral public. This chapter examines public elementary, 
and secondary school finance in the context of these 
recent occurrences. 

Government Sources 

Public opinion polls taken in 1974 and 1978 indicate 
a majority believe that too little is spent on educa- 
tion compared to some other government functions 
(entry 4.1), But education still ranks first in govern- 
mental expenditures, amounting trO over 21 percent 
of the total general government payments. Although 
there was a decline in direct Federal expenditures 
for education between \91f) and 1977. Federal con- 
tributions to State and local governments for educa- 
tion increased by over 10 percent (eniry 4.2). Direct 
Federal expenditures consist primarily of veterans' 
education benefits, while the largest portion of the 
Federal intergovernmental expenditures is for ele- 
mentary and secondary education. Revenues from 
other levels of government increased in 1977. though 
by smaller amcnnu.s than in 1975 or 1976 (entry 4,2). 



«fhe distribution of sources of financial support for 
education is changing. Thirty years ago the financing 
of public education was primarily a local function. 
In 1942, local sources contributed over two-thirds 
of the total funding; smaller amounts of State and 
Federal aid were :ontributed (entry 4.3). But by 
197S the proportion of local revenues for elementary 
and secondary education had dropped to less than 
half of total revenues. The State share had increased 
to 44 percent and the FedeKil share to over 8 per- 
cent. .State involvement with elementary and second- 
ary education is even more substantial *than this 
revenue proportion suggests nee over one-third of 
the Federal share is administered by the States. 
These "flow-through" grants increa.se State fiscal 
respnnsibilities to a level almost equal to aggregate 
local contributions (entry 4.4). 

State financing systems vary greatly and compari- 
sons are diflleult. However, one useful method| 
computing education revenue as a percentage ot 
personal income, allows for the comparison of 
rL^'cnue generating efforts in the States. Nine States 
with below average per capita income levels have 
alxwe average education-revenue to personal income 
ratios, demonstrating a substantial tax effort (entry 
4.5). At the other end of the spectrum are 10 States 
with above average per capita income and below 
.average revenue-to-income ratios. Revenues from 
Federa'l sources tend to represent a larger share of 
, tcital education revenues in States with low personal 
income. 
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School bond sales for fhiancirig the acquisition of 
public school facilities (land, construction, buildings) 
and equipment declined between 19.67 and 1977' 
(entry 4.6). Both the number of school bond issues 
proposed, and the number approved decreased .dur- 
ing this period. The' proportion approved ranged 
from a high of 68 percent in 1968 to a low of 46 
percent in 1975. The par value of issues approved 
also declined during this period. These trends arc 
related to the enrollment declines discussed in chap- 
ter 2. As enrollments dropped, so did the need for 
construction of new public school facilities. The 
need fpr replacement of facilities and equipment re- 
mainir, however. The drop in the number of school 
bond elections held is indicative of the enrollment 
decline, but the drop in the proportion approved 
may be indicative of a decline in public willingness 
to, finance education. 

Expenditures 

Even when adjusted for inflation, public school ex- 
penditures are projected to rise through 1987 (entry 

4.7) . Using constant 1976-77 dollars, expenditures 
allocable to pupil -costs were almost $20 billion in 
1957. '^wenty years later they had risen to more 
than 3 *imes that amount. By 1987 expenditures of 
public school systems are expected to be more than 
4 times the 1957 amount. Instruction is the largest 
expenditure category for public schools, with most 
of this amount supporting teacher salaries (entry 

4.8) . Since 1^;72, average teacher salaries have 
increased annually, but when adjusted fi^r inflation, 
average salaries actually decreased (eniry 4.9). Very 
little "savings will be realized through professional 
stiilT reductions which may accompany decreased 
enrollments. In fact, because reductions in force 
will be based on seniority, the cost of supporting 
professional staff may increase as the work force 
matures. 



Transportation costs also continue to rise. In 1940 
only 16 percent of all public school pupils were 
being transported at public expense, at an average 
cost per pupil of slightly over $20 (entry 4.10). As 
school systems and schools were consolidated, the 
proportion . of pupils being transported at public 
expense rose steadily to a high of 55 percent in 

1976. As enrollments decline, more schools may be 
consolidated in the future, but savings thus accrued 
will be offset somewhat by the need to provide 
transportation for more students. In 1976, the av- 
erage per-pupil cost had increased to 5 times the 
cost in 1940. Rising fuel costs are likely to force 
transportation expenditures even higher in the future. 

Instruction, transportation, and other co:>ts continued 
to rise even while enrollments were dropping. In 

1977, 33 States had fewer pupils than in 1970, but 
in each of these States, expenditures increased (entry 
4.11). In 15 of the States with lower enrollments, 
the expenditure increases were gtcater than the av- 
erage increase for the Nation. 

Financial Reform 

In recent years disparities in educational resources 
have been a concern at all levels of government, 
but particularly at the StaiC level. An examination 
of difTerences in school district expenditure levels 
reveals the extent to which disparities exist both 
within and among the States. Within-Stale disparities 
can be measured by distributing school districts in 
a Slate across a range of 10 per-pupil-expenditurc 
intervals, i.. 1977, school districts in 15 Slaves were 
spread across all 10 intervals (entry 4.12). School 
districts in 6 States were spread across a rahge of 
fewer than 5 expenditure per-pupil intervals. In five 
of these States, Alabama, Mississippi, North Caro- 
lina, South Carolina, and West Virginia, the interval 
spreads were at the lower end of the range. Only 
in Alaska was the spread at the highest intervals. 
For the entire United States, over half of the school 
districts had current expenditures between $800 and 
31,400 per pupil. Among the 'States, median per- 
pupil. expenditures ranged from a low of $766 in 
Tennessee to a high of $3,049 in Alaska. 
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Another measure of within-State disparities is shown 
in entry 4 J 3. This measure allows for a comparison 
of changes in disparities from 1970 to 1977. A 
decrease in disparities is indicated by percents ot 
98 and below on the ]977-to-1970 comparison 
measure. Twenty-eight Slates decreased disparities 
during this period. Increasingly, States are over- 
hauling existing financial structures to provide 
ureater equity in education funding. Bctvvecn 1970 
and 1977, 25 States had enacted reforms of elemen- 
tary hnd secondary education finance structures 
(entry 4.14). In 18 of these reform States, disparities 
Were reduced. 

The impetus for school finance reform, has come 
from State jurists and legislators. In San Antonio v. 
Rodrii^ncz the Supreme Court ruled that the Con- 
stitution does not guarantee education as a funda- 
mental right and left the design of funding systems 
to State discretion. State courts responded tO' the 
issue in quite a dilTcrent manner. In a series of 
decisions beginning with Serrano v. Priest in Cali- 
fornia, St;itc courts found fault with existing financ- 
ing structures for failing to provide et^v^table col- 
lection and distribution of education aid. This 
prompted changes in funding structures which 
ranged from minor alterations to revolutionary new 
efTo7ts. Ecjuali/.ation cfTorts generally reflect tlircc 
approaches: high-level foundation, augmented foun- 
dation, and district power ec|u:^l?:'.ation. These pro- 
grams arc structured around combinations of the 
basic components of school finance — district wealth, 
tax effort, and student need. 



High-level foundation programs provide for a mini- 
mum level of per-pupil support funded through State 
and local allocations. The local share is raised 
through property taxes generated at a State man- 
dated^ rate. Stale funds fill' the gap between 
local tax revenues and the prescribed minimum 
level. The degree of equalization achieved increases 
as the mandated foundation level is ra'sed, since 
a larger proportion of district expenditure., become 
eligible for State aid. But disparities can become 
more prevalent as wealthier districts tax above the 
prescribed rate. Of the II States enacting this type 
of reform, 7 have reduced disparities, I State main- 
tained its 1970 level, and in 3 States disparities 
incrcasetl. 

An augmented foundalion plan focuses on both 
a district's wealth and tax effort. A guaranteed tax 
base is created by the legislature and local tax rates 
applied: the result is a minimum revenue base. State 
aid is provided to make up the dilTcrcncc between 
this guaranteed base and funds actually raised by 
the local tax system. This method provides incen- 
tive to increase the local tax rate since State aid 
increases, .proportionally. Once again the degree of 
equalization achieved is contingent upon the level 
of the guaranteed tax base. A relatively high base 
provides more districts with equal funds- while a 
low base allows -wealthier districts to spend greater 
amounts.' 
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A percentage rqualizing formula is another type of 
augmented foundation program whieh attempts to 
r'eduee disparity by concentrating on the degree to 
which State and local jurisdictions share education 
■■•<nenditurcs. The State determines the percentage 
oi total costs it will support in an average district 
- n.i ihx.il adjusts this figure to each local jurisdiction 
•"•ikscd on particular need and cost rquircmcnts. This 
v'l^usted percentage is then applied to total local 
OApcnditurcs to determine the level of State support 
the area will receive. The degree of equity obtained 
thr-^ugh this plan depends on two factors: the per- 
r-rinagc of expenditures the State agrees to support 
nnd the overall expenditures level determined by each 
bca! district. The greater the percentage supported 
by the State, the greater the equity obtained, given 
equivalent total expenditures. If total expenditures 
vary significantly, wealthier areas spending more will 
icecive greater amounts of State aid, and disparity 
v/ill proFifcratc. Three of the 6 States using an aug- 
mented plan based on a guaranteed tax base or 
percentage equalization formula have increased dis- 
parities. 

District power equalizing programs guarantee a 
specific dollar yield for a given tax efTort. Districts 
in which the tax rate fails to provide the guaranteed 
yield receive State aid up to the guaranteed level. 
Through the "recapture'' provision in such programs, 
districts whose tax exceeds the guaranteed level must 
return the difTcrence to the State for redistribution. 
Expenditure disparities could result if districts re-^ 
duced their tax rate in order to avoid loosing funds' 
through the recapture provision. The lower tax 
rate would provide equivalent yield while enhanc- 
ing the attractiveness of property values in the area, 
causing wealth disparity. But of the 8 States that 
have enacted this type of reform, only 1 has in- 
'creased disparities as measured by tiie index shown 
in entry 4.13. 



Equalization programs can be evaluated using two 
different standards: fiscal neutrality and expenditure 
equalization. Efforts to compensate for difference^ 
in intrastate district wealth attempt to achieve wealth 
neutrality. These reforms adjust fiscal capacity in 
order to provide that variations in expenditures will 
reflect differences in tax effort, rather than wealth 
differences. In contras-t, expenditure equalization 
efforts attempted to reduce disparity in per-pupil 
expenditures throughout a State. Absolute equality 
(wealth neutrality and expenditure equality) might 
be impossible to^ichievc without full State funding 
but even then specTal j;iced - students (handicapped, 
bilingual, and economically disadvantaged) will 
require special exp»!:nditu-e consideration. 
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Table 4.1 

Puplic opinion of national spending for problems facing the United States: 1974 and 1978 



Item 



Education 



All responses 100.0 

Too little 50.3 

About right : 36.7 

Too much 8.5 

Don't know/no answer. . . 4.4 



Health 



Foreign aid/ 
defense 



Percentage distribution 
1974 

100.0 



100.0 

63.6 
28.0 
4.5 
3.9 



9.9 
31.3 
53.2 

5.6 



Welfare 



100.0 

22.1 
31.7 
42.0 
4.2 



1978 



All responses 100.0 100.0 

Too little 51.6 55.4 

About right 33.6 33.9 

Too much 10.9 6.9 

Don't know/no answer. . . 3.9 4.0 



100.0 

15.4 
33.7 
44.2 
6.7 



100.0 

13.0 
24.9 
58.2 
3.9 



NOTE: Details may not add to totals because of rounding. 

SOURCE: National Opinion Research Center, University of Chicago, 
General Social Surveys, 1972-1978: Cumulative Codebook, 1978. 
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Chart 4.1 

Government Spending: Public Opinion 



In 1974 and 1978 over 
half of the public believed 
too little is spent on ». 
education and health. For 
the same years, over 
70 percent of the public 
believed spending for 
welfare and foreign aid/ 
defense to be about right 
or too much. 
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Tabic 4.2 

Selected governniental general expenditures, by level of sovernment and purpose of e\|K»nditure: Fiscal years 
I97-*toI977 



Item 



19/4 



Amount 
fin Millions) 



19/5 



1976 



1977 



Percent change 



1974 


1975 . 


, 1976 


to 


to 


to 


1975 


19/6 


19/7 



Federal government ;direct'j 



Education' . 


$5,220 


S7.153 


59.039 


$7,836 


22.9 


26.4 


-13.3 


Health and hospitals. . . 


5./23 


5.996 


6.334 


7,50/ 


4.8 


14.8 


9.0 


Defense and inter- 
















national affairs . . 


85.444 


93.87/ 


93.000 


105.592 


9.9 


4.4 


7.7 


Welfare 


1^.286 


12,212 


13,694 


14,914 


-25.0 


12.1 


8.9 


Slate and local governments 
















Education . 


75.833 


S/.S53 


97.216 


102,805 


15.9 


10.7 


5.8 


Health and hospitals 


15.945 


13.346 


20.086 


22,543 


18.2 


9.8 


9.0 


Defense and inter- 
















natio''3l affairs . . 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


Welfare 


25.035 


23, 155 


32,604 


35,941 


12.2 


15.8 


10.2 


Federal Intergovernmental ^ 
















Education .. 


7.496 


8.95^ 


9,254 


10,205 


19.5 


3.3 


10,3 


Health and hospitals 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


Defense and inter- 
















national affairs 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


Welfare.. 


12,33/ 


14,352 


17,225 


19,520 


11.8 


19.9 


13.3 



NA Not applicable. 

'All expcndilurcs other thnn intcrgovornmcntnl oxpendilurcr, (Sec footnote 3). 

' Direnl Ff(Jcrr\\ expenditures for educaiion consist pnmnnly of vetOrnn's educational bnnefits but rn- 
ciude'funtjs for the oporntion of the United States Office of Education, grants to individuals and 
institutions of higher education, and other expenditures. 

' Mainly concerns paymonls made m the form of grnnts-in-aid or shared taxes. The largest portion of 
FedernI intergovernmental expenditures for education wns fo; grnnts-in-nid to local elementary and 
secondary sctiool systems. 

SOURCE: U S. Department ftf Commerce. Bureau of the Census. Governmental Finances in 1976-77, 
1978. 
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Chart 4.2 

Percent Change in Covemmental Expenditures 



Although direct Federal 
expenditures for education 
decreased in 1977, 
intergovernmcnlal 
expendiiures increased. 
The percentage increase 
in State and local 
expenditures for education 
in 1977 is the smallest in 
the past two years. 
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Table 4.3 

Revenue receipts of public elementary and secondary schools, by source: 1942 to 1978 



School year 
ending 



Total 



Federal 



State 



1942. 
1946. 
1950. 
1954. 
1958. 
1962. 
1966. 

m. 

1974. 
1978' 



$ 2,417 
5,060 
5,437 
7,867 
12,182 
17.528 
25,357 
40.267 
58,231 
80.925 



Current dollars (in millions) 



$ 34 
41 
156 
355 
486 
761 
1,997 
3,220 
4,930 
6,575 



760 
1,062 
2,166 
2.944 
4.800 
6,789 
9.920 
16,063 
24.281 
35,692 



Local ' 



$ 1,622 
1,956 
3.116 
^,568 
6.895 
9,978 
13.440 
20,985 
29,020 
38,658 



Constant 1977-78 dollars fin millions) 



1942 


9,717 


137 


3,055 


6,521 


1946 


10.513 


141 


3.649 


6.720 


1950 


14,379 


413 


5,728 


8.241 


1954 


18.314 


826 


6.853 


10, 634 


1958 


26.693 


1,065 


10,518 


15,108 


1962 


36.509 


1.585 


14,141 


20. 783 


1966.. .. 


49,733 


3.917 


19.456 


26,360 


1970. . . 


66.771 


5.339 


26.636 


34.797 


1974 


78,193 


6.620 


32.605 


38.968 


1978 2 


80,925 


6.575 


35.692 


38.658 






Percentage distribution 




1942 


100.0 


1.4 


31.5 


67.1 


1946... . 


100.0 


1.4 


34.7 


63.8 


1950.... 


100.0 


2.9 . 


39.8 


57.3 


1954 ,. . 


100.0 


4.5 


37.4 


58.1 


1958 


100.0 


4.0 


39.4 


56.6 


1962 


100.0 


4.3 


38.7 


56.9 


1966 . .. 


100.0 


7.9 


39.1 


53.0 


1970 ... 


100.0 


8.0 


39.9 


52.1 


1974. . . 


100.0 


8.5 


41.7 


49.8 


1978 2 


100.0 


8.1 


44.1 


47.8 



Includes intermediate. 
Estimated. 



NOTE: Details may not add to totals because of roundirig. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Health. Education, and Wei- 
fare. National Center for Educaticn Statistics. Digest of 
Education Statistics, 1977-78, and preliminary data. 
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Chart 4.3 

Revenue of Public Elementan and Secondary Schools 



Since 1942. Slate and 
Federal shares of public 
school revenues have been 
increasing, while the local 
share has decreased by 
almosl 20 percent. In 
constant dollars, revenue 
receipts have increased to 
more than eiuht times the 
1942 level. 
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Table 4.4 

Federal funds made available for State administered programs under the Elementary and Secondar>' Education 
Act (ESEA) and percent change: Fiscal years 1974, 1975, and 1976 



Fiscal year Percent change 

1974 1975 1976 1974 to 1975 to 

Title Program 1975 1976 



' (In tnousands) 



1 


Hsndicapped 


$85,752 


587,864 


593,517 


2.5 


6.4 


1 


Migrants 


/6,431 


90,052 


93,100 


17.8 


3.4 


1 


State Administration 


18,496 


19,825 


19,995 


• 7.2 


.9 


1 


Neglected and Delinquent. . 


25,498 


26,821 


27,323 


4.8 


1.9 


l-A 


LEA 


. 1,426,200 


1,569,435 


1,607,789 


10.0 


2.4 


l-B 


Special In. ntive 


17,855 


13,861 


16,374 


-22.4 


18.1 


l-C 


Urban and Rural 


47,206 


37,615 


23,857 


-20.3 


-36.6 


II 


Libraries 


90,104 


94,929 


45,793 


5.4 


-51.8 


III 


Educational Centers 


145,854 


119,438 


72,599 


18.1 


-39.2 


V-A 


Grants to States 


32,930 


32,937 


18, 728 


.0 


-43.1 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Office of Education. 
State Administered Federal Education Funds: Fiscal Years 1974 and 1975: Uses 
of Sfaf© Atfm/n/sferecf Feceral Education Funds:. Fiscal Years 1975 and 1976. 
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Chart 4.4 

Federal Funds for State Administered ESEA Programs 



In 1976. decreases in 
Federal funding occurred 
in 4 of the 10 major State 
a<.^ ministered ESEA 
p. jgrams. In 5 of the 
programs, funds in 1976 
were below 1974 amounts. 
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Table 4.5 - 

1976 pt^rionul income related to 1976-77 revenue receipts for public schools, by State 



1976 
personal incotiie 



19/6 // 
(evenue receipts 



rut.ll 
( In fTiillionS) 



IJnitod Stites 

Alabama 

Alaska 

Aijzona 

Arkansas 

Calilornta 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Ojstrict of ColiJinbia 
Florida . 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

llhriois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 
Montana 
Nebraska 
Nevada 

r'ew Harnpsfiire 

' ew Jersey 
New Mexico 
New York 
Nortti Carolina 
North Dakota 

Ohio . 
Oklahoma 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 

South Carolina . . . 
bouth Oakota 
Tennessee 
Texas . 
Utah . 

Vermont . 
Virginia 
WashinKton 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin . . 
Wyoming 



Per- 
ra^jifa 



State 
and i":.-.t 
lons) 



Revemie as a percent 
ot personal innme 



Statu 
and local 



jl ^ 373, 51 1 


$ C.399 


$6.6-'y 


568.693 


0.48 


5.00 


18.714 


5, 106 


14S 


740 




' 3.95 


J. 9/9 


10,415 


25 


2/6 


. 63 


5. 94 


13, 15G 


5. 799 


?J 


790 


. 66 


5.00 


10.. 108 


' 4.934 


81 


442 


. 78 


4. 25 


153. 89<? 


7.151 


711 


7.581 


.16 


4.93 


. 16.633 


6,440 


71 


1.027 


. 43 


5. 17 




7,356 


'■5:^ 


?6? 


.23 


4. 20 


4 . 092 


7,030 


:4 


222 


. 59 


5. 43 


5.662 


8.067 


100 


163 


1. 77 


2. 88 


50 590 


6. 020 


256 


2, 2-i8 


-51 


4.43 


27.5/5 


5.543 


166 


1, 138 


.50 


4.13 


G. 198 


7.080 


42 


262 


.68 


4.23 


4.684 . 


5.640 


28 


214 


. 50 


4.57 


82.503 


7.347 


;66 


3,800 


. 32 


4. 51 


39 990 


6 222 


luu 


1 . 595 


.30 


4.83 


17.923 


6.245 


ul 


1,000 


.34 


5. 58 


l't,9'15 


6.469 


59 


646 


. 39 


4.32 


18, J39 


5,3/9 


120 


757 


.55 


4. 11 


20. /62 


5.40b 


208 


948 


1.00 


4. 57 


5 /J 1 


5 366 


30 


292 


.52 


09 


28, 5 M 


6.880 


130 


1. 564 


. 45 


5.49 


38.?/;^ 


6.588 


131 


2.484 


.34 


5.49 


61,485 


6.754 


240 


3. 52b 


. 39 


5. 73 


24.515 


G. 183 


104 


1.631 


.42 


5.65 


10.633 


4,529 


121 


398 


1.13 


3.73 


28.494 


5,963 ' 


120 


1. 155 


.42 


4.05 


4.283 


5.689 


30 




."0 


5.47 


9,-.lb0 


6,086 


38 


- 452 




4.78 


4.3GK 


7. 162 


16 


200 


.35 


4.58 


4.942 


6.010 


14 


* 229 


.28 


4.53 


54, 152 


7.381 


182 


2.856 


.34 


5.27 


G.?l/ 


b.22?. 


V 89 


330 


1.43 


5.31 


126,925 


7.019 


N 473 


7.481 


.37 


5.89 


29,821 


5.45J 




1.251 


.72 


4.20 


3.7G; 


5.84G 




179 


.54 


4. 75 


68,541 


6.412 


( 2U6 


3,025 


.30 


4.41 


15, ;83 


5 707 


V_-^ia2 


744 


.65 


4.71 


14,580 


6.261 




865 


- .53 


5.93 


;6,385 


6.439 


36l\ 


3.787 


.47 


4.95 


5.86G 


6,331 


25 


256 


.30 


4.35 


14.662 


5.147 


138 


672 


.94 


4.58 


3,512 


5. 120 


29 


186 


.83 


5.30 


22,606 


5.364 


. 131 


918 


.53 


4.05 


/7.4fi3 


6.201 


483 


3.651 


.52 


4.71 


G.570 


5.350 


43 


394* 


.55 


6.00 


2.577 


5.411 


12 


161 


.47 


6. 25 


31.908 


6.341 


185 


1.494 


.58 


4.58 


24.569 


G.802 


121 


1.202 


.49 


4.89 


9.941 


5 460 


fiO 


495 


.50 


4.98 


28. 190 


6. IW 


HO 


1.566 


.28 


5.55, 


2.593 


C.642 


13 


. 170 


.50 


5.56 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. National ^. winter for 
Education Statistics, Revenues and Expenditures for Public Elementary ana y,econdary 
Education: 1976-1977, forthcoming; U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of Economic 
Analysis. Survey of Current Business, August, 1977. 
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Chart 4.5 

Revenue as a Percent of Personal Income 



6^ 



Of the 20 Slates above the 
United States average in 
public schools revenue 
receipts from State and 
local sources, half are 
below the average in per 
capita personal income. 



States in rank order by state-focal revenue 



Alaska 

Minnesota 

Wyoming 

Massachusetts 

Montana 

Vwrnont 

Cokxa<lo 

Aii:o(U 

Utah 

Oregon 

New YofK 

Michigan 

Iowa 

Wisconsin 
Ua/yand 
Delaware 
New Mexico 
Sooth Dakota 
New iefsey 
Maine 

United States average 

West Virginia 

Pennsylvania 

Calilofma r 

Washinjjton 

irtdiana 

Neixaska 

Nofth Dakota 

Oklahoma 

Texas 

Virginia 

New Hampshire 
Illinois 

South Carolina 

Neva<la ^ 

Louisiana 

Idaho 

flonda 

Ohio 

Rhode Island 
Kansas 
Arkansas 
Hawaii 

North Carolina 

Connecticul 

Georgia 

Ken lucky 

Tennessee 

Missouri 

Alatuma 

Mississippi 

Distrid of Columbia 



State and local 



n 1 r 

4 5 6 
Percent 



Federal 



10 



NCES J 
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Table 4.6 

Results of school bond elections: Fiscal years 1967 to 1977 



Fiji 
year 



Number of elections 



Total 



Defeated Approved 



Percent 
approved 
baser; cn 

number 



Par value of issues voted 
on (m millions) 



Total 



Approved 



Pe.cent 
approved 
based on 
dollar value 



1967... 


1,625 


543 


• 1,082 


(!6.6 


$3,063 


$2, J 13 


69.2 


1968... 


1,750 


567 


1,183 


67.6 


3,740 


2,338 


6i!.5 


1969...' 


l'341 


579 


762 


56.8 


3,913 


1,707 


43.6 


1970. . . 


1,216 


569 


647 


53.2 


3,285 


1,627 


49.5 


1971... 


1,086 


579 


507 


46.7 


3,337 


. 1.381 


41.4 


1972.-.. 


.1,153 


611 


542 


47.0 


3,102 


1,365 


44.0 


1973... 


1,273 


554 


719 . 


56.5 


3,988 


2.256 


56.6 


1974... 


1,386 


607 


799 


56.2 


4,137 


2,193 


53.0 


1975...' 


929 


■ 499 


430 


46.3 


2,552 


1.174 


46.0 


1976... 


770 


379 


391 


50.8 


2,104 


970 


46.1 


1977...' 


858 


381 


477 


55.6 


2,400 


1,296 


54.0 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, National Center for Education 
Statistics, Bond Sales for Public School Purposes: 1975-76: Bond Sales for Public School Purposes: 
1976-77, forthcoming. 
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Chart 4.6 

School Bond Elections 



Despite inflation, the 
niiinber of school bond 
elections held and the par 
vnlue of the issues 
approved in 1977 were 
about half those of 1967. 



EKLC 



1967 



Par value, 
in millions 



$4,800 



$4,000 - 



$3,200 - 



$2,400 - ^ 



Number of School Bond Elections 




1969 1971 1973 1975 



1977 



Fiscal year 

11 Defeated 



[Approved 



Par Value of School Bond Issues 



$1,600 - 



$ 800 - 




1967 



1971 ' 1973 
Fiscal year 



NCES 



f7o 
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Table 4.7 

Current expenditures of public school systems: School years ending 1957 to 1987 



School 

year 

ending 



All programs' 



Current 
dollars 



Constant 
197G 77 3 
dollars 



Allocated to pupil costs' 



Current 
dollars 



Constant 
1976-77 3 
dollars 



(In billions) 



1957 .. 


9.3 


19.7 


9.1 


19.3 


1959... 




23.1 


11.2 


22.7 


1961... 


13.6 


26.8 


13.3 


26.2 


1963... 


16.2 


31.2 


15.3 


30.5 


1965... 


18.4 


34.3 


17.9 


33.7 


1967 .. 


23.2 


41.5 


22.9 


40.8 


1969 .. 


29.5 


48./ 


Z9.0 


47.8 


1971 . 


39.6 


53.2 


38.7 


57.1 


1973... 


44.9 


61.9 


44.2 


60.7 


1975... 


57.4 


65.3 


56.5 


64.0 


1977... 


6/. I 


G7.1 


66.2 


66.2 






ntern.sdiate alternative projection 




1979... 




70.9 




69.5 


1981... 




73.1 




71.6 


1983 . 




75.6 




74.1 


H85... 




80.0 




78.4 


1987... 




86.2 




84.5 






Low alternative projection 




1979 . 




70,9 




69.5 


1981... 




73.1 




71.6 


1983 .. 




75.2 




)3.7 


1985. . 




77,8 




76.3 


1987. . 




81,8 




80.2 






High^alternative projection 




:j/9... 




70.9 




69.5 


1981... 




73.1 




71.6 


1983... 




76,4 




74.9 


1985... 




-82.9 




81.2 


1987 .. 




92.3 




90.5 



' Includes current expenditures for summer schools, 
adult education,' and community colleges operated 
by school districts, in addition to expenditures 
allocated to pupil cost. 

' Includes on'y the current expenditures (or public 

day schools allocable to pupil costs; excludes the 

other expenditures shown in footnote 1. 

^ Based on the Consumer Price Index, prepared by 

they Bureau of Labor Statistics, U.S. Department of 

Labor. 

NOTE: Projections based on actual data prior to 
1977. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Health. Education, and 
Welfare. National Center for Education Statistics. 
Projections of Education Statistics to 19Q6-d7. and 
preliminary data. 
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Chart 4.7 

Current Expenditures oi Public School Systems 



Current expenditures of 
public school systems have 
more than tripled since 
1957, even when adjusted 
for inflation. By 1987 they 
are expected to be at least 
four times the 1957 
expenditures. 



Billions 
SlOOn 



S90- 



S80- 



S70- 



S50- 



S50- 



540 - 



S30- 



S20' 



S10-, 



Projected 




0-| ^ — 

1957 1961 1965 1969 1973 1977 1981 1985 198? 

School year ending 



, Constant dollars 



. » Current dollars 



- NCES 
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Table 4.8 

!<^.xpenditures of public elementary and secondary schools, by financial character of school districts 
and for major functions: School year ending 1977 



ERIC 



Financial character 
of school districts ' 



Total 



50 states and D. C $63,046,059 $41,301,185 



Fiscally dependent. . . 
Fiscally independent.. 



21,012,913 
42,033, 146 



13,827,303 
28,073,382 



Major function 



Plant 

operation Attendance 

and Fixed Trans- Adminis- ^ and 

Instruction maintenance charges portation tration health 



(Amount, in thou'.iands) 
$ 7,330,812 $8,105,812 $2,502,203 



2,348,641 
4,982, 171 



2,867,885 
5,237,880 



939,833 
1,562,370 



$2,612,697 $593,400 



774,292 
1,838,405 



234,861 
358,539 



50 states and D. C 100.0 66.5 

Fiscally dependent. ... 100.0 65.8 

Fiscally independent... 100.0 66.8 



Percentage distribution 
11.6 12.9 



11.2 
11.8 



13.6 
12.4 



3.9 

4.5 
3.7 



4.1 

3.7 
4.4 



1.1 
.9 



'Fiscally dependent: The local school board is dependent upon other local government bodies for generating 
revenue and determining budgetary priorities. 

Fiscally independent: The local school board exercises a';:onomous taxing and budgeting power. 
NOTE: Details may not add to totals because of rounding. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. National Center for Education Statistics, unpublished 
tabulations. 
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Chart 4.8 . ^ 

School Expenditures by Major Funchon 



Expenditures for 
instruction constitute the 
largest portion of total 
expenditures. There is 
very little diiference ^ 
between the distribution 
of expenditures in districts 
which exercise 
autonomous budgeting 
power and those 
dependent upon other 
local government bodies. 



Percentage distribution 
100-1 

90- 



80- 



70- 



50- 



40- - 




_ , « Attendance 

III Transportation B A(ffninistration ■ (wealth 



Table 4.9 

Current e\|)endiiures lor salaries of dassrooiu teachers in regular piihlie elementary and seeondary school^! 
SchooS years ending 1966 to 1987 



Salaries of classroom teachers 





Number of 
cla.ssroom 


Average annual salary 


Total (in bil 


llions) 


ociiool year 
ending 


teachers 
(in thousands) 


Current 
dollars 

■ 


Constant 
19/6 -7; dollars 


Current Constant 
dollars 1976-7/ dollars 


1966 


1,710 


$ 6,732 


— 

512,372 


$1L5 


$21.2 


1967 


1,789 


7,195 ' 


12,830 


12.9 


23.0 


1968 


1.864 


/, /Uj 




14.4 


24.8 


1969 


1 936 


8,260 


13,595 


16.0 


26.3 


1970 


2 023 


8,944 


13,897 


18.1 


28.1 


1971 


2,055 


y, byb 


14,325 


19.9 


29.4 


1972 


2 070 


10,342 


, 14,750 


21.4 


30.5 


19/3 


2. 103 


10, 530 


14,435 . 


22.1 


30.4 


1974 


2 155 


11,223 


14,122 


?4.2 


30.4 


1975 


2 165 


12,720 


14,410 


ZLb 


31.2 


1976 


2. \% 


13,895 


14 , 700 

Projected 


30.5 


32.3 


197/ 


2,193 


14,995 


14,995 


32.9 


32.9 


1978 


2,178 




15,285 




33.3 





2,157 




15, 575 




33.6 


1980 


2,132 




15,865 




33.8 


1981 


2,104 




16,155 




34.0 


1982 '. .. 


2,':^8 




16,445 




34.3 


1983 


2,080 




16,740 




34.8 


1984....' 


2.080 




17,030 




35,4 


1985 


2,103 




, 17,320 




36,4 


1986 


2,139 




17,610 




37.7 


1987 


2,)80 




17,900 




39,0 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, National Center 
for Education Statistics, Projections of Education Statistics to 1986-87. 
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Chart 4,9 

Average Teacher Salaries 



Adjusted for inflation, the 
average annua! salary for 
cla.sroom teachers dropped 
in 1973. Despite later 
increases, by 1976; the 
average was still not up 
to the 1972 level. 
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Table 4.10 

Number and percent of public school pupils transported at public expense and current expenditures for 
transportation: School year ending 1940 to 1976 



160 



Pupils transported 

at public expense Expenditure of public funds 



School year All ^uolic Percent of Total, excluding capital Average cost per 

ending school pupils Number total outlay fin thousands) pupil transported 



1940 25,433,542 4, 144, 161 16.3 $ 83,28J $ 20.10 

1944 23,266,616 4,512,412 19.4 107,754 23.88 

1948 23,944,532 5,854,041 24.4 176,265 30.11 

1952 26,562,664 7,697,130 29.0 268,827 34.93 

1956 27,740, 149 9,695,819 35.0 353,972 36.51 

1960 32, 477, 4/:0 12, 225, 142 37. 6 486, 338 39. 78 

1964 37,405,058 14,475,778 • 38.7 673,845 46.55 

1968 40,827,965 17,130,873 ^,2.0 981,006 57.27 

1972 42,254,272 19,474,355 46.1 1,50/, 830 ' 77.43 

1976 41,274,308 22,757,316 55.1 2,371,814 104.22 



NOTE: Data on pupil transportation through 1952 are based upon enrollment; data (or 1956 
c.nd subsequent years are based upon average daily attendance, 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Health. Education, and Welfare, National Center for Education 
Statistics, Digest of Education Siatisiics. 1977-78. 
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Chart 440 

Public School Pupils Transported at Public Expense 



In 1976, more than half 
of till public school pupils 
were being transported at 
public expense, Per-pupil 
expenditures for 
transportation have risen 
sharply since 1968. 



Percent transported 



60 



50- 



40- 



30-1 



20- 



Cost per pupil 
transported (dollars) 

r 5120 



10- 



-$100 



-$80 



$60 



-$40 
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■^0 
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Tabic 4.11 

Public elementary and secondary school average daily attendance and current e\|K'nditures; 
School year ending 1970 and 1977 



Avern.sje d.iity iiltend.ince ^ADA' Ciiircnt exjjoiiditures cnnsl.int 19/6 11 doll.irs, 

Poironl 1970 197/ Perct'ru 

Slntfi 19/0 19/7 tli.uir.ff i UolLirs. m thousnndS) CM.nine 



United States. . 


41,934,376 


40,831 ,630 


■ ?.6 


J54, 155,489 


$66, 896. 735 


23.5 


Ahbamn 


777,123 


707. 332 


9.0 


660,211 


869,748 


31.7 


Alaska . 


72.489 


83.198 


14.8 


126.866 


r8l.317 


121.7 


Arizona 


391, 526 


4tj8, 384 


I9.G 


438,080 


73!j, 562 


67.9 


Arkansas. 


414, I 


472, 385 


14. 1 


365,271 


466. 185 


27.6 


California 


4,418.423 


4, 501,94H 


1.9 


6,081,503 


7,50J,4;5 


23.5 


Colorado 


500, 388 


526,905 


5.3 


580,468 


871,358 


50.1 


Connecticut 


618,881 


584,805 


-5.5 


919,601 


1,017,775 


10.7 


Delaware . 


120, dl3 


111,269 


7.9 


171, 156 


213,513 


24.7 


District ol Columbia 


138, 600 


105,203 


-24.1 


225,977 


2:39,240 


14.7 


Hofida 


1, 312,693 


1,446, 745 


10.2 


1,520,392 


2,011, 723 


32.3 


Georgia 


1,019,427 


1,000,732 


1.8 


961,076 


1,300,517 


35.3 


Hawaii . 


168, 140 


15?,93C 


4.9 


222,058 


293,654 


32.2 


'daho . 


1/0,920 


136, 8% 


9.3 


160,497 


220, 6 "4 


37.5 


Illinois . . 


2,084,544 


1,992. 57b 


4.4 


3,005, 128 


3,508,470 


16.7 


Indiana 


I, 111,043 


1.055,230 


5.0 


I, 280,076 


1,435,803 


12.2 


Iowa . . 


624,403 


568,342 


9.0 


872,379 


952,610 


9.2 


Kansas . 


4/0,296 


414,580 


11.8 


564,235 


639,317 


13.3 


Kentucky 


647,9/0 


f^3fi,9]0 


1.7 


550,965 


719,821 


30.6 


L.tuisiana . 


776,555 


782.^^.^5 


0.8 


m, 594 


1,006.845 


27.4 


Maine 


225,146 


226,411 


n.6 


224,169 


294,991 


31.6 


Maryland 


785,989 


755,5/9 


3.9 


1, 131,087 


1,436, 17!: 


27.0 


MassdChusetIs 


l,056,:-07 


l,046,H54 


0.9 


1,424, 150 


2,170.829 


5?. 4 


M'chigan . 


1.991,235 


1,864,145 


6.4 


.7,867,059 


3,380,879 


17.9 


Minnesota... 


864,595 


«C9.6I.^ 


6.4 


1,228,890 


1,470.991 


19.7 


Mississippi. 


524,623 


4/6,2:5 


-9.2 


447,839 


536,849 


19.9 


Missouri . . 


906, 13? 


849,443 


6.3 


1,071, 3!6 


1, 167,463 


9.0 


Montana 


162,664 


155,453 


- 4.4 


197,606 


276,664 


40.0 


Nebraska. 


314,516 


293,808 


6.6 


363,696 


476.120 


30.9 


Nevada. . 


113 m 


129,947 


14.6 


137,215 


188,334 


37.3 


New Hampshire. . . 


140,203 


160,499 


14.5 


157,117 


226,714 


44.3 


New Jersey 


1,322,124 


l,279,49f> 


- 3.2 


2,110, 197 


2,7i3,830 


30.5 


New Mexico 


259.997 


260.226 


0.1 


287,500 


368.023 


28.0 


New York . 


3,09:), 192 


2,83.3.",^ 


"8.6 


5,494, 182 


7,074,875 


8.9 


Ncrth Carolina. . 


1,104,295 


1, l01,ij'Jl 


0.2 


1,052,452 


1,373,365 


30.5 


North Dakota. . . 


1,141,961 


124,465 


-12.3 


155,378 


180. 193 


16.0 


Ohio 


2,246,282 


2,058,284 


-8.4 


2,594,465 


2,952,327 


13.8 


Qklahoma. 


560,993 


558,354 


-0.5 


530,326 


737, 118 


39.0 


Oregon 


436,736 


426,586 


- 2.3 


630,807 


819,785 


30.0 


Pennsylvania .. 


2,169,225 


1,999, 72/ 


- 7.8 


3,066,194 


3,708,810 


21.0 


Rhode Island 


163,205 


156,503 


- 4.1 


227,855 


281,88a 


. 23.7 


South Carolina . . 


600,292 


563,433 


-6.1 


587.534 


m,zsi 


16.1 


South Dakota.. 


158,543 


MO, 5/:. 


- 11.3 


170,736 


188,056 


10.2 




836.010 


821,698 


-1.7 


749,625 


986,698 


31.6 




2,432,420 


2,566,545 


5.5 


2,379,458 


3,512, 137 


47.6 


Utah 


28/, 405 


284,172 


-l.l 


287,487 


J66,/94 


27.5 


Vermont 


97,772 


96,851 


-0.9 


122,810 


149,017 


2L3 


Viiginia 


955.580 


1.014,801 


1.9 


1,122,919 


1,467,142 


30.7 


Washington 


764.735 


723,418 


-5.4 


1,089.571 


1,213,890 


11.4 


West Virginia . 


372.278 


368,588 


-1-0 


394,984 


501,084 


26.9 


Wisconsin 


S80, 609 


839,356 


-4.7 


1,224,668 


1.409,191 


15.1 


Wyoming 


81,293 


5?4,026 


3.4 


108.435 


149,880 


38.2 



SOURCE: U.S. Demrtment of Health, Education, and Welfare, National Center for Education Statistics. 
Statistics of State Schoof Systems 1969-70; Revenues and Expenditures for Public Elementary and Secondary 
Education 1976-77, foMhcoming. 
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Charj 4.11 ^rt^n* ^n^T 

Change in KxptMidifures and \veraRe Daily Attendance by State: 1970 to 1977 



Ari;vng the Stales, there is 
almost no association 
/between changes in 
enrollment and changes in 
expenditures. Of the 15 
States below the national 
average in percent change 
in enrollment. 7 are above 
the average in percent 
change in cxpr^nditiircs. 



Percent change in expenditures 
130- 



120- 



110" 



100- 



90- 



70 



60- 



50- 



30 H 



?0 



10-1 



- ^ X X 
X 

X XxX X X 
X 



xS 



^ ^ X 



3C 



20 



10 0 

Percent change in ADA 



^ Uiiited Slates average 



ISO 



Table 4.12 



Percentage distribulioii of school dislricts, l)y currcn;: expenditure per pupil^iid U\ State: 
School vear endinj^ 1 977 ^ 







$800 


$i.ono 


$1,200 


?1.4U0 


$1,601) 




Under 


to 


to 


to 




to 


State 

■ 


$800 


$999 


$1. 199 


• $1,399 • 


■ $1,599 


"$1,799 


Uniled States 


b. b 


ICC 

lb. b 


■5ft 1 
l\J. 1 




1 J. M 
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3,049 
1.293 
824 
1,444 
1,493 
1.413 
1.335 
1.950 
1,240 
882 
1.591 

1.275 
1,015 
1,483 
1.356 
, 821 
1.012 
;.071 
1,449 
1,560 
1.257 
1,399 

. 840 
1,033 
1.414 
1.481 
1,409 
1,053 
1.531 
1.434 

. 1.966 
1,029 
1.361 
1,083 
978 
1,542 
1.273 
1,474 
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.1,186 
766 
1,094 
1,162 
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1,033 
1,414 

M,089 
1,447 
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v-SOURCE: U.S. Qeparlment of Health. Education, nnd Wolfare. NationnI Center for Education Statistics, preliminary data. ^ 
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Chart 4.12 . ...... ■> i 

DistribMtion of Sch(M>l Districts in the United States by Kxpenditurc pc r I upil 



The di^triblltion of school 
districts in the United 
States by per-pupil 
expenditures ranges from 
5.6 percent spending under 
$800 to 3.1 percent 
spending S2.600 or more. 
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Tabic 4.13 ^^^^ 
Within-Statc disparities in current pcr-pupil expenditures in 1977 and change from 1970 



State', ranked b) 
degree ot disparity 
from high to io.v 

Massnciiusetts ... 

Nebraska 

Soulii Dakota 

New Hampsjiire. . . 

Maine 

Ohio 

Delaware 

New Jersey 

IHinois, ^ 

Georgia 

Vermont 

New York 

Tennessee 

Connecticut 

Virginia 

Washmpjon 

ArlvBHsas 

Minnesota 

Kentucky 

Missouri 

Al/'ska 

Wyoniint^ 

Pennsylvania 

Texas 

Michij^an . , , . ^ . 

Colorado 

Oklahoma 

South Carolina , . , 
NorMi Dakota. . . 

Missis-.ippi 

Cnlifornia 

Arizop? 

Kansas 

Maryland . 

Rhode hiand 

indi.ina 

Idalio 

New Mexico 

Wisconsin 

Louisiana 

North Carohna 
Oregon 

Aial:)ariia 

Florida 

Utafi 

West' Viri;inia . 

Iowa 

New Himp-;iiire. . 

Hawaii 

Montana 



19// disparity index 
peicentile ratio; ' 

. 2.22 
1.97 
1.96 
1.92 
1.91 
1.8& 
1.88 
1.85 
1.84 
1.83 
1.83 
1.81 
1.81 
1.77 
1.76 
1.75 
1.75 
1.73 
1.73 
1.72 
1.71 
1.71 
1.69 
1.69 
1.68 
1.65 
1.64 
1.64 
1.61 
1.59 
1.59 
1.58 
1.56 
1.55 
1.51 
1.50 
1.49 
1.^3 
1.48 

1.42 ' 
1.41 
1.41 
1.38 
1.37 
1.29 
1.26 
1.23 
1.18 
1.00 
NA 



197/ disparity index 
as a percent of 19/0 
disparity index 



113 
121 
115 
102 
122 
106 

91 

96 

90 

99 

60 
110 

94 

80 
107 
ir' 

91 
118 
101 

93 
132 
109 
108 

89 

93 

94 

99 

98 

83 

93 

86 

84 

84 

97 

86 

94 
101 

99 

93 
107 

94 - 

94 

97 

90 , 
102 

85 

68 

98 
100 
NA 



NA: Not availnblo - 

•The r.itio of pxpcndituro^ Ot lH- 95lh porccntilf of raudnnts to axnonrjihirc^-, nt tj,.- 5th poVccntile of studonls it; Jsed ''^^ ""l^ J^'^^^^ °^ 
o"pond'tu% d,spnn^^^^^^ extreme..^ Th. rxCus.on of .h. h.ghost and the .o<v.os. oorccni ^s^n^^^^^^^^ 

tKit might lustify somo oxtremr^ uncvcnnoss in the distnbjtton of tosoikcos. For examplo. n vnluc Of .. 5 rr^canG that systems at inc ybtn 
porcenlilc spend three and one-half times tho expenditures p(.'r-pupil as thosn at tho 51h pcrcentilf?, • 

SOUnCE: US Depart-nent of Hjnilh. Educition. and Welfare. NntionnI Center for Education Statistics, unpublished tabulations. 



Chart 4.13 

Within-State Disparities in Fer-Fupil Expenditures 



From 1970 to 1977/ 
28 States reduced 
'disparities between rich 
and poor school systems. 



Stales in rank^order from high to low disparities 



Massachusetts 

i<ebraska 

South Dakota 

New Hampshire ■ 

Maine 

Ohio 

Delaware 
New Jersey • 
Illinois 
Georgia 
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Alaska 
Wyoming 
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Michigan 
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North Dakota 
■ Mississippi 
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Arizona 
Kansas 
Maryland 
Rhode Island 
Indiana 
Idaho 

New Mexico 
Wisconsin 
Louisiana 
North Caroli.ia 
Oref^on 
A., bama 
. Flor'da 
Utah 

West V'^'jnia 
Iowa 

New Hamp^^hire 
Hawaii 




\977 disparity index 



Change from 
1970 to 1975: 



Inc^ease*^ 



I Stayed the* same 



I Decreased 
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Table 4.14 

Status of States in enacting reforms of elementary and secondary education finance striietures, during the I970's, 
by type of equalization formula enacted 



Reform States 



Non-reform States 



High-level foundation 
program ' 



Augmented foundation 
program ^ 



Alabama 


Arizona 


California 


Alaska 


Florida 


Maine 


Arkansas 


Indiana 


Missouri 


Delaware 


Iowa 


Montana 


Georgia 


Minnesota 


South Dakota 


Hawaii 


'■ New Mexico 


Texas 


Idafio 


North Dakota 




Kentucky 


.South Carolina 




Louisiana 


Tennessee 




Maryland 


Utah 




Massachusetts 


Washington 




Mississippi 




Nebfaska 






Nevada 






New Hampshire 






New York 






North Carolina 






Oklahoma 






Oregon 






Pennsylvania 






Rhode Island 






Vermont 






Virginia 






West Virginia 






Wyoming 







District power 
equalization ' 



Colorado 

Connecticut 

Illinois 

Kansas 

Michigan 

New Jersey 

Ohio 

Wisconsin 



' State equalization aid prograqi that typiCfilly guarnntees a ceriain foundation level of expenditure 
for eac^^ student, together with a minimum tax rat< that each school district must fovy for education 
purposes. The difference between whnt a local school district raises at the minimum tax rate iind the 
* foundation expenditure is made up \n State ale. »Hus enhancing the State's fiscal role in education. 
A high level foundation program uSLatly requires an expenditure per pupil at or above the previous 
year's State average. 

^ Foundation program f.ugmented by guaranteed tax base or guaranteed yield programs fo^" a district 
choosing to spend above the foundation level (see foolr.oto 3). 

' State ecljualization aid program that provides equal revenues from State and local sources for equal 
tax rates. These programs, given diffornn' . = amos in many States incuding guaranteed tax base and 
guaranteed yield programs, focus on the trict's ability to support education, thus enhancing the 
local fiscal role in o'lucation dec'sion making, 

SOURCE: Education Commission of the States. School Finance Reform in the States: 1978, 1978. 
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Chart 4.14 

Stales Enacting Equali/ajon Formulas During the 1970's 



During the 1970's, 25 stales 
reformed their elementary 
and secondary education 
finance structures to 
distribute more State »: ' 
to scliool districts lov . 
property wealth. 
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Chapter 5 
Outcomes 01 
Education . 



Although descriptive statistics about the educational 
system's resources are readily available, measur^ of 
the ^iystem's output in terms of what is learnpd and 
what benefits accrue from this learning are afore dif- 
licult to document. This chapter does not fill this 
gap, but it' does attempt to go beyond numerical 
counts and suggest the effect that education has on its 
participants. It is divided into two sections— the first 
presents various academic outcomes and the second 
examines severai social and economic outcomes as- 
sociated with educational attainment. 

This chapter focuses on the outcomes of schooling 
as they affect individuals and deals only peripherally 
with the effects that education has on the whole of 
society. It should be remembered that education has 
benefits which beyond its effects on the individual 
participant. That society benefits from an educated 
populace underlies the tenet that education should be 
a societal responsibility. 

Although the education system bears the primary 
respons^ibility for schooling, it cannot take full credit 
or blame, for the results. As discussed in Chapter 1, 
the education system shares its responsibilities with 
the family and the economic and pol.tic^tl institutions 
of this country. It is difficult to separate the outcomes 
attributable solely to schooling from the larger so- 
cietal effects. 



Educational Outcomes 

The impact of school and its interaction with the so- 
cial environment are apparent in national assessments 
of student performance. The National Assc^ inent of 
Educational Progress (NAEP) provides a compre- 
hensive, comparable data base of information on 
trends in performance of young Americans. Analyses 
of recent assessments in science, art, and math pro- 
vide some indication of the learning that occurs 
inside and outside the classroom. 

From the base year 1970 assessment, achievement 
on the physical science exercises declined in 1973 
and declined still further in 1977 across all age 
uroups (entry 5.1). The decline in physical science 
achievement was sharpest -among the 17-year-olds. 
On the biological science exercises, scores declined 
in 1973, but rose in 1977 among the younger age 
grouns. 

This downward treiid in performance may reflect 
a de-emphasis during the 1970's in science educa- 
tion, particularly in the secondary schools. Since 
the first assessment measured achievement at the 
close of a period of 'intense interest in the sci- 
ences the decline in subsequent assessments may 
have been somewhat inevitable. Science did not re- 
ceive the same coverage in or out of the classroom 
as it had in the previous period. At the elementary 
school level, an emphasis on basic education may 
have diminished interest in the science programs. At 
the secondary school level, the decline may have 
been furthL-r aggravated when many schools made 
advanced physical science courses elective. 

Just as declines in science achievement may reflect 
a de-emphasizing of science not only within but also 
outside the classroom, assessments in other areas 
show the effects of learning beyond the school. The 
effects of the 'student's environment on performance 
are particularly evident in the art assessment (entry 
5.2) While significant differences were apparent 
across all age groups according to whether or not art 
was taught^ in the schools, substantial differences 
were also evid-nt by parental education and com- 
munity type— ""ctors outside the control of the 
schools. 
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Higher parental education was positively assoeiated 
with higher student achievement on both art know- 
ledge and art appreciation exercises. As the student 
progresses through school, some diminishing of 
parental effects might be expected. However, in the 
art assessment, the influence of parental education 
did not appear to weaken from the youngest to the 
oldest age group. 

Type as well as size of eonmi unity was also related 
to students* performance. Although both groups, 
tested were from metropolitan areas-, students from 
low income communities scored far below, and those 
from high income communities well above, the na- 
tional mean on the art knowledge assessment. If one 
considers that metropolitan areas hi ay olfer similar 
opportunities ftir learning about art to wealthy and 
poor students alike, the effects of economic back- 
ground are particularly revealing. 

As prevituislv indicated, secondary scluml students 
did not devote considerable time [o homework nor 
did they regard their homework as dillicult. Tele- 
vision viewing occupied at least as much time as 
homewt)rk. Cross-tabulating the time spent on both 
homework and television viewing with math achieve- 
ment further illustrates the interaction between the 
school and those influences beyond the school's con- 
trol (entry 5.3). Compared to other 17-year-olds, 
those students who spent more than 10 hours weekly 
on homework and less than 1 hour nightly watching 
television' scored appreciably higher on the math 
assessment. Students who spent 5 or more hours 
nightiv watching television scoi'cd significantly below 
the national mean. 



For the individual, the high school diploma prcAides 
a eonveruional measure of educational success. For 
sticiety. the rate at which young adults graduate from 
high school serves as a common indicatoi of the ex- 
tent to which the Nation has achieved the major goal 
of free, universal basic education. Indications are that 
the goal has ih^t been reached and will not be 
achieved in the near future. The proportion of 18- 
year-olds who graduated from high school lOSe 
steadily during the i^)5()'s and the early lOfiO's (entry 
5.4). However, the ratio has fallen slightly during this 
decade, from a high of 75.9 p(?rcent in 1969. No 
rise in the ratio is projected until the'mid- 1 98()'s. 

\"arious trends sujiport the assumption that each year. 
one-Hnirth Cff all 1 S-year-c^lds will not graduate. 
Manv IS-vear-olds who fail to graduate toave school 
well before the llth grade. The majority of these 
dropouts are unlikely to re-enroll or take the high 
school equivalency examination. Furthermore, if 
plans to implement ctimpeleney standards for gradu- 
ation are followed, more students may fail to gradu- 
ate. 

As slu>wn 'pre\ iousiy. the likelihood of completing high 
school is related to racial ^ethnic origin. One-third 
of vouni: adults of His[ianic origin and tine-fifth of 
voung black adults have ntit completed high school 
(entrv 5.5). The drojiout rate among blacks fell^ap- 
preeiablv in tiie early I97()'s. but lia.s levelled tiff in 
more recent vears. 
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Approximately onc-lmlf of the NaMon's high school 
graduates enter college the f'ollowing fall. An indica- 
tion of the knowledge ttiat students bring to college is 
provided through national standardi/ed entrance 
examination scores. Entrance examination scores on 
the Scholastic Aptitude Test (SAT) declined through- 
out the 1970*s (entry 5.6). in 1978. SAT verbal 
scores held steady but the mathematical scores 
dropped a few points from 1977. Scores on the ACT 
Assessment Program examinations also have tfropped 
somewhat, though the latest year shows a slight im- 
provement on both the English and the mathematiciii 
subtests. It is too early to :issess whether these latest 
data represent a pause or a turning point from the 
.decline. 

.-Researchers have given considerable thought to. the 
factors underlying this decline. The explanation pre- 
sented liy the SAT advi.sory panel on the test score 
deelinjc is that the decline came in two stirges. each*: 
associated with a dilTerent set of factors. During the 
initial stage (the first 6 or 7 years of the decline), 
colleges and universities extended admissions to 
many groups formerly excluded. The college-going 
population grew- in si/e and diversity. More lower- 
scoring student.s took the tests kn the first time. The 
entry of low scorers depressed the overall average 
but. of course, had no cfTect on the performance of 
students who characteristically did well. High ability 
students did as well as they always had. 



Al'ter 1970, changes in the c( nposition of the test- 
taking group became less important as scores among 
all ability groups began to fall. This pervasive score 
decline indicated that factors other than composi- 
tional changes were inlluencing performance. Main- 
taining that the results could not be attributed to one 
single factor, the panel of experts cited several inter- 
woven iniluenccs: 

• Cu'^i'^w'um changes 

• Lov ^;erformance expectations 

• Tei'vision 

« Structural changes in the family 

• ^ucicjp.' disruption 

• D^mJni'-hed student motivation 

It is too e:jrly to tell whether changes in any one of 
these areiTs will result in improvement in student.s' 
college/ntrance examination scores. 

These riL^sults come at a period when many .student.s 
arc--ei^cring college with advanced standing while 
others feel that they are inadequately prep'^rod for 
college coursework in certain subjects. D:.... on ad- 
vanced placement candidates and on students citing 
a need for remedial work suggest the outer limits of 
this range. 

The number of students participating in the College 
Entrance Examination Board's Advanced Placement 
Program indicate that many high school students are 
prepared to handle college work beyond the entry 
level (entry 5.7). Examinations are offered annually 
to give high school students opportunities to den'On- 
strate college-level proficiencies. ^ the 1978 school 
year, more than 93.000 high scruiol students took 
examinations to qualify for sophomore standing in 
college coursework. This number approximates one- 
tenth of all students who took college entrance cx- 
a.ninations. Students most often ;ook the examina- 
tions in English. American history, cnlculu.,. and 
biology. ; 

I 
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While onc-tcnlh of high school siudcnls appear pre- 
pared for advanced college work, al least thai pro- 
portion of college frjshmen reported \hat they need 
remedial work to raise their performance to tliat of 
'entry level (entry 5.8). The percentages of stMdents 
who indicated a need for remedial work varied by 
subject area and type of institution. About one-fourth 
of all entering freshmen said they need additional 
work in mathematics. Only 4 percent indicated they 
needed help in social studies. Students attending uni- 
versities were least likely to report that they were 
unprepared college: work. According to their self- 
reports, students ^ofng to predominantly black col- 
leges were most likely to^ respond that they needed 
remedial work. Studeats in predominantly black col- 
leges as well as students in 2-year institutions were 
also more likely to report that they had undergone 
remedial work for college. Most often, remedial work 
was in social studies, reading, and English. 

The need for better preparation in high school is 
measured in the responses of high school graduates 
upon graduation and 4'/2 years following graduation 
(entry 5.9). High school graduates tend to assess their 
high school more critically 41-2 years after high 
school than upon graduation. Before the^ class of 
1972 graduated, they were asked to evaluate the 
training and the counseling that they received. These 
questions were repeated- 4'/2 years later, in 1976. 
Although responses difTered by the respondents' post- 
secondarv educational experience, '.hey were, in gen- 
eral, loss' favorable in 1976. Fewer respondents indi- 
eated in 1976 that the school had provided helpful 
advice in finding employment or in furthering their 
education. More felt tliat ihci: sehoc^L should have 
placed greater emphasis on basic academic subjects. 
This* heightened need for better ^icadcmic training 
was expressed by those , without college experience 
a:> well as by those with c Mege experience. A size- 
able proportion of respondents indicated a need for 
better vocational training and for practical work ex- 
perience in both 1972 and 1976. 



For maiiy high school graduates and adults, non- 
colle^iate postsecondary vocational schools provide 
an alternative to college. Although quite difTerent 
from higher education degree data, completion rates 
in vocational schools provide a measure of educa- 
tional outcomes. Completion of vocational programs 
in non-collegiate postsecondary school appc.is to be 
associated with the type of the program and the con- 
trol of the institution (entry 5.10). Vocations which 
require certification for entry (e.g., health occupa- 
tions) tend to have higher completion rates. Other 
occupations with no licensing requirements (e.g., 
business '.'ofiTice and marketing /distribution) have 
smaller proportions completing but larger propor- 
tions leaving with marketable skills prior to comple- 
tion. Also, programs offpred by private schools tend 
to have higher completion rates. Shorter, more inten- 
sive training and higher tuition costs may contribute 
to higher rates of completion in private schools. 

Because comparable data have been available on 
eollege degree recipients for a decade and a half, it 
is possible not , only to iljscribe recent trends in 
deerees granted but also to project these trends into 
the near future. The 196()'s marked a period of un- 
precedented growth in degrees awarded at all levels 
(entry 5.1 1 f. The numbers of ,bachelor\, masters, 
and doctor's degrees more than doubled during this 
decade. By the^early l97(Vs, the number of bachc- 
h^f< ' urces awarded had reached (Wer 900,000 
an- nul has levelled ofT since then. In 1977, the 

in. f bachelor's degrees awarded to males 

dropped while the nOmber to females continued to 
rise slightly. The pattern for master's degrees is 
similar to that for bachelor's tlogrees except that 
growth is expected to continue throughout this 
decade. Doctor's degrees, at least in the immediate 
future, are ... ' evpeeted to approach the peak reached 
in the early 1 970's. 



These projections, of course, cannoi lake into account 
several important unknowns. The increased number 
of older adults entering college lias eonfounded de- 
uree data b> including more part-time, non-degree 
credit participants in the enrollment totals. Greater 
flexibility in terms of programs and the time allo- 
cated to' complete programs has also eomplieated the 
problem of projecting degrees. Furthermore, stream- 
Iinini» of lata collection efforts has eliminated the 
distinction between degree credit and non-degree 
credit participants. 

Uncertainty about the ji^b market creates additional 
problems in projecting the supply of college gradu- 
ates. The labor market in the I97(rs evidenced some 
diilicultv in absorbing the outpouring of college 
iiraduates. Approximately one-fourth of recent col- 
Iciie uraduates entered occupations not ti aditionally 
held by the college-educated. Whether or not poten- 
tial joliege applicants adjust their plans in light of 
labor force demands is a significant unknown. 

Social and Economic Oiilcomes 

Proarams authorized by the Adult Education Act oi 
1966 are designed to alleviiUc the educational defici- 
encies of Americans with ies^;^than a basic education. 
State projects have been funded to extend educa- 
tional opportunities ti^ non-high schno\ graduates and 
to pensons with limited English proficiency. Through 
these projects, 118,071 participants received eighth 
^rade diplomas, 12S,886 entered high school, and 
114,222 enrolled in other education in fiscal year 
197fr {entry 5.12). Personal benefits which accrued 
from participation included registering to vote, ob- 
taininii U.S. citizenship, getting a drivers license, 
and completinc training in income tax filing. Also as 
a result of participation, 18.983 were removed from 
public assistance, 61,610 found employment, and an 
additional 44,502 found better employment. 
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A total ot 2,149,900 persons completed vocational 
education prouram requirements during fiscal year 
1976 and, of ^ihose, 1,183,984 (55.1 percent) were 
available for employment (entry 5.13). Most who 
were unavailable for placement were continuing In 
school full-time. Of those available for employn:-'.:^t 
64 percent found full-time jobs related to their i '-i-y 
inu. Another 25 percent found jobs unrelated to tneir 
trainin. and 10 percent were unemployed 3 months 
after compleiing their training. 

Amouiz ycumg adults wi:h noncollegiate postseeondary 
experience who applied for jobs related to their train- 
iniz, more than two-thirds of those who had not 
received certification found employment in related 
fields (entry 5.14). This indicates that many who did 
not complete training left programs with marketable 
skills and found related jobs. Over 90 percent of 
those who a^ceived licenses found employment in the 
fields for which they trained. 

College graduates earn at least 30 percent more 
annually than high school graduates with no college 
experience (entry 5.15). However, the income ad- 
vantages of a college education have diminished 
somewhat in recent years. 'i -2n years ago, college 
uraduates earned 50 percent more annually than 
workers with less education. While the income of high 
sch(Mil graduates has kept pace with the rise in the 
ConsunKT Price Index, the income of college gradu- 
ates has fallen short of the infiation rate. Competition 
amoni» the large numbers of college graduates enter- 
imz the labor force has defiated salaries in many pro- 
fessional entry level positions. Competition, too, has 
forccLl a number of college graduates to take lower 
paying jobs not formerly filled by college graduates, 
which further depresses their median income. It 
should be remembered, however, that college gradu- 
ates are likely to have a distinct edge in employment, 
if not in earnings. 



The earning advantage of college gradu^cs over high 
school graduates appears to be slightly higher for 
females. College educated women earn approximately 
40 perccp? :nore than high school educated womcn- 
512,656 compared to ^$8,894 in 1977. However, 
female cjliege graduate'^ average about S3,000 less 
annually than ma', with only a high school educa- 
tion. 

Amoim younu adult high school graduates with no 
college experience, most males were craflspersons or 
operatives and most females were homemakers 4 
years after high school graduation (entry 5. ITi). Rela- 
tively few males ' without college or with only some 
college were employed in while collar positions. 
Among the employed females with no college or 
only some college, most were in sales and clerical 
occupations, A sizeable proportion of both males 
and females who had some college but no degree 
were students, indicating that many had extended 
their college-going beyond the 4 years after high 
school. Most of thei-r counten' trts who had graduated 
from , college during this |.-,^=' were employed in 
.professional or technical Wo.h or were continuing in 
bchool. 

Beginning salaries offered to baclielor's degree candi- 
dates vary considerably by type of undergraduate 
field and, to a lesser extent, by sex (entry 5.17). 
Candidates in engineering and the 'Miard" sciences 
command a distinct earning advantage over candi- 
dates in other fields. Average monthly salary ofTers 
ramie from a low of $837 offered to female candi- 
dates in the humanities to a high of $L662 offered 
to female candidates in petroleum engiiieering. Even 
within the engineering fields, salary ofTers may difter 
by more than^S3()0 monthly. 

Salary ofTers to female bachelor^ degree candidates 
in traditionally male-dominated fields such as engi- 
neering and chemistry are generally as high as or 
.^iii^htly higher than offers to males. In the humanities 
and social sciences, however, ofTers to females fall 
below those to males. 



,Although female doctoral degree holders have much 
higher labor k,rcc participation rates th?n women in 
iieneraL their rates are lower than those of males in all 
doctoral fields (entry 5.KS). Women appear to fare 
worse in those fields in which ihcy have higher 
representation. In those fields in which women repre- 
sent more than 10 percent of ail doctoral degree 
holders (the average representation of women across 
all such fields) they tend t() have lower labor force 
participation and higher unemployment rates. For 
exam pie. unemployment f female doctoral holders 
in historv and the languages runs as high as 6.2 to 
10.4 percent. 

^'^ suggesting the efTects that education has on its 
participants, ^:his chapter has raised more questions 
than it h:is resolved. It has shown the difViculty in 
separating the outcomes of the educational system 
frcnii the intluenees outside the educational system. 
It has also presented the problems associated with 
projecting the supply of higher education degrees in 
an uneerlain labor market. By examining the wide 
variation in earnings among college graduates by 
:ace and sex and degree field, it has shown the need 
for closer study. 
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table 5*1 

Chanj^e in science achievenienf, by aj»e 
1972-73, jjud 



anU type of exercise: School year J 969-70, 



1959-70 and 1972-73 items 
-Item 1969-70' 1972 -73 Change 

9'year'Olds 
All exercises 

• Mean percent correct... 60.97 
Standard error 35 

Physical science 
Mean percent correct . 56. 70 
Standard error .38 

Biological science 
Mean percent correct. . . 70.35 
Standard error 38 

U-year-olds 
All exercises 
Mean percent correct. . 60. 18 
Standard error 40 

Physical science 
Mean percent correct... 59.67 
Standard error .42 

Biological science 
Mean percent correct... 60.89 
Standard error 51 

IZ-year-olds 
All exercises . 
Mean percent correct... 45.25 
Standard error...: 34 

Physical science 
Mean percent corract. .. 42.8/ * 
Standard error ^ 38 

Biological science 
Mean percent correct. . , 52.30 51.12 *--1.18 
Standard error .42 .42 .59 



1972-73 and 1976-77 items 
1972-73 19/6-/7 Change 



59.81 
.44 



55.21 
.48 



69.33 
' .40 



58.47 
.47 



57.10 
.51 



59.63 
.50 



42.46 
.32 



39.34 
.35 



-1.1/ 
.56 



-1.49 
.61 



1.02 
.55 



-l./l 
.62 



-2.58 
.66 



-1.26 
.71 



-2.79 
.4/ 



-3.52 
.52 



■52.33 
.42 



4/. 50 
.42 



5/. 85 
.45 



54.4/ 
.40 



50.43 
.41 



51.08 
.45 



48.41 
.3/ 



46.33 
.3/ 



53.30 
.49 



52.24 
.45 



46.24 
.44 



59.22 
.55 



53.80 
.m2 



49.59 
.41 



61.99 
.50 



46.49 
.44 



44.45 
.43 



52.19 
.50 



-0.09 
.62 



*-1.26 
.61 



1.38 
./I 



-.67 
.58 



-.84 
.58 



.92 
.6/ 



•1.92 
.57 



-2.38 
.5/ 



-1.12 

■./o 



• Change statistically signtficnnt at the 0.05 level. 
' Year of assessment for 17-yenr-olds is 1969. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Health. Education, and Wclfaie. National Center for Education 
Statistics. National Assessment of Educational Progress. Three Nntfonal Assessments of 
Science: Changes in Achievement, 1969-77, 1978, and unpublished data. 
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Chart 5.1 

Science Assessment by Age 



Achievement on the 
physical sciences exercises 
declined in 1973 from 
a base year 1970 
assessment and declined 
stiil further in 1977. On 
the biological science 
exercises, scores declined 
in 1973 yet rose in 1977 
among the younger age 
groups. 



9'Year-Olds 



Change 

percent 
correct j 
from 

1970 . 0 



3 1 



i 



Biological science 



Physical science 



19/0 . 



19/3 



13-Year-Olds 



I 

19// 



Change 
in 

percent 
correct 
from 
1970 



4 - 



Biological science 
Physical science 

r 



n.'o 



19// 



17-Year-Olds 



Change 
in 

percent 
correct 
from 
1969 



Biological science 



' Physical science 



1369 



19/J 



lO// 



NCES 
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Table 5.2 ^ 
Differcncps from national scores on art kntmledge and art appreciation exorcises, by ape, parental education, 
si/e and type of community, and art exposure: School year 1974-75 



9'year-olds 



13-year'0!ds 



17'year-olds 



Type of exercise 
and characteristic 



Art knowledge 

Parental education 

Unknown 

No high school 
Some high school 
Graduated high school 

^ Post high school 



• - Size and type of corriVnunity 
Lov/ metro . 
•Extreme rural 
Small places 
Medium city 
Main big city 
Urban fringe 
High metro 

Ari taught in school 

Yes 

•No/no response/don't know 

^tsited art museum 
Never.. 
Once ... 
Often: . 

Art appreciation 

Parental education 
Unknown 
No high school 
Some high school 
Graduated high school 
Post high school 

Size and [yge of community 
Low metro . 
Extreme ru>al 
Small places' 
Medium city 
Mam big city. . 
Urban fringe 

High metro. . . .... 

Art taught in school 

K Yes 

No/no response/don't know 

Visited art museum 
Never. . . 
Once . .. 
Often 



Standard 
error of 
difference difference 



Mean''^ error of 



Mean 
difference 



Standard 
error of 
difference 



Mean 
difference 



Standard, 
error of 
difference 



•-3. 21 


0.51 


•-4.48 


0.52 


♦-7.68 


0.80 


•-5.64 


1.72 


•-5.36 


.82. 


♦-6.44 


.74 


•-4. 02 


1.35 


•-3. 25 


.58 


•-5. 51 


.47 




.G8 


•-.62 


.28 


•-.83 


.32 


*5 27 

\ 


.56 


19 


.27 


♦3.50 


.24 


\, 












*-8.29 


1.50 


•-4.53 


.84 


•-3.39 


.72 


-1.51 


l.?6 


■ ^-3.10 


'■ .'gi 


•-3.22 


.96 


-.74 


.66 


.36 


38 


- 40 


39 


- .50 


1 06 


--.35 


!g9 


.26 


.62 


-2.29 


1.52 


-1.70 


.98 


-.76 


.98 


*3.63 


1.53 


•1.98 


.48 


•2.59 


. 76 


•6.62 


1.41 


•3.23 


!54 


♦4.14 


l!02 


*.29 


.10 




07 


.16 


09 


•~3.82 


1,36 ^ 


•"3.01 


.'75 


•-4. 02 


r.24 


•-1.63 


44 


•-2. 02 


.30 


•-5. 12 


37 


■-^.20 


.41 


' ^-.83 


!31 


•-2.8'5 


.34 


•2.14 


.47 


•1.87 


.22 


♦3.42 


. 19 


*-2. 78 


.33 


•- ■ 7. 93 


- 0.58 


♦-11.'27 


1.08 


•--3.35 


1.01 


•-6.14 


.78 


•-6.36 


1.16 


-.89 


1.05 


• "3. 18 


.72 . 


•-3.58 


./9 


- . ?5 


.46 


• .95 


.38.' 


•-2. 00 


.41 


♦3.82 


.32 


M.52 


.33 


♦4.40 


.28 


•-3.38 


1.04 


"1.99 


1.22 


•-2.71- 


.88 


-.73 


1.08 


•-3. 31. 


1.38 


•-2.'37 


.88 


•-.88 


.44 


-.22 


.44 


-.70 


.51 


-.11 


.86 


".39 


.7? 


-.74 


.83 


-- . G2 


1.05 


-1.21 


1.07 


2.22 


1.24 


1.53 


1.0? 


•1.71 


.74 


1.75 


1.04 


•4.07 


.98 


'3.50 


1.10' 


♦4.07 


1.27 


.20 


.11 


.07 


.08 


•.24 


.10 


-2.57 


1.49 


-.77 


.97 


♦-4.78 


1.60 


•-1.88 


.38 


•-3.58 


.38 


•-7.93 


.50 


-.28 


.39 


.•-2.14 


.34 


•-4. 05 


.40 


•2.54 


.42 


•3.79 


.30 


♦5.06 


.27 



' statistically significant at the 0.05 level. 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Health. Education, and Welfare. National Center for Education Statistics, 
National Assessment of Educational Progress. Art Technical Report: Summary Volume. 1978. 
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Chart 5.2 - . . ^ a _^ 17 

Art Knowledge by Age, Parental and Community Background, and Art Exposure 



^Students from low income 
metropolitan communities 
scored far below the 
national mean and those 
from high income 
metropolitan communities 
scored well above the 
national mean on the art 
knowledge assessment. 



9-Year-Olds 



III 

1 



Parental education. 
No tiigti sciiool 
Some iiigii sciiool 
Graduated iiigfi sciiool 
Post iiigii sciiool • 

Community size and type 
Low metro 
Extreme rural 
Small place 



)izt: diiu lypt; 



Medium city 
Main big city 
Urban fringe 
Higii metro 

Art laagiit in sciiool 
No/no response 
Yes 

Visited art museum 
Never 
. Once 
Often 



1 



13-Year-Olds 



17-Year-Olds 



1 



I 



1 



I 



1 



1 



Percentage point difference from national mean scores 



SCES 



179 



Table 5,3 , 

Mean percent correct scores on math assessment of 17->ear-olds, by time spent 
on homework weekly and television nightly: 1976 



Time spent viewing 
television nightly 



Total 

Minimal (less than 1 hour). . , 

Moderate (1 to 3 hours) 

Heavy (3 to 5 hours) 

Very heavy (5 hours or more). 



Mean percent correct by time spent on homework weekly 




No 












homework 




Less than 


5 to lo' 


More than 


Total 


assigned 


None 


5 hours 


hours 


10 hours 


66.2 


53.4 


63.4 


65.1 


70.8 


74.8 i 


68.7 


55.0 


65.4 


67.2 


72.8 


79.7 


66.6 


53.4 


64.4 


65.5 


70.7 


72.0 ' 


61.4 


52.1 


58.7 


60.5 


66.7 


' 62.1 


55.0 


' 47.1 


' 54.7 


55.8 


57.1 


' 54.8 



' Caution should be exercised in interpreting scores because of small sample size in cell, 

SOURCE^ U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. National Center for Education Statistics. 
National Assessrpent of Educationai^-f'rogress, "Some Preliminary Analyses of National Longitudinal 
Study Background Items Used in the National Assessment", 1978. 
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Chart 5.3 

Math Achievement of 17-Year-OIds bj; Nighlly Television Viewing and Weekly 
Homework Assignment 



Seventeen-year-olds who 
spent more than 10 hours 
on homework weekly and 
less than I hour watching 
television nightly scored , 
highest on the mathematics 
assessment. Students who 
spent 5 or more hours^ 
watching television nigmly 
scored significantly below 
the national mean. 



Mean percent correct 
100 -I 



More than' 
10 hours 



5 to 10 hours 



Weekly 

Homework 

Assignment 



Less than 
5 hours 



Assigned 
but do not 
do 



No homework 
assigned _ 








Very heavy Heavy Moderate 

Nightly Television Viewing 



Table 5^4 

High school graduates us percent o£ 18-year-oId population^ School year, 1954-55 to 1984-85 



Total 

School high school Percent of 

year graduates 18-year-olds 



1954-55. . . 


1,351 


61.3 


1955-56. . . 


1,421 


62.8 


195G 57 . . . 


1 , 446 


62.8 


1957-58. . . 


1,513 


63.1 


1958 -59. . , 


1,639 


63.7 


1959-60... 


1.864 


66.7 


1°j0-61... 


1,971 


6912 


1961-62... 


, 1,925 ■ 


59.5 


1962-63... 


. 1.950 


67.8 


1963-54... 


2,290 


68.4 


1964 65... 


2,665 


73.9 


1965 66... 


2,632 


74.9 


19G6-5/. .. 


2,6/9 


75.8 


196/-68 .. 


2.702 


74.8 


1968 69... 


2.829 


75.9 


1969 70 ., 


2,896 


75.6 


1970 71 ., 


2.944 


75.0 


1971-72 . 


3,008 


75.1 


1972-73 . 


3.043 


74.7 


19/3 74 . 


3.081 


74.0 


19/4-/5 ,, 


3;i40 


7^.3 


1975-76 .. 


3,154 


74.7 


1976-7/ .. 


3,154 


74.7 



Projected 



19// 78 .. '3,160 74.6* 

1978 79 . 3.144 74.6 

19/9 80 3.097 74.8 

1980 81 , 3.043 74.8 

1981 82. , 2,944 74.8 

1982 83 . 2,&35 75.6 

1983 S4 .. 2.740 75.9 
.1984 85 2,692 76.0 



' Populniion 18 years old estimated to the nearest 
birthday. 

SOURCE; U.S. Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfnre. National Center for Education Statistics. 
Projections of Education Statistics to 1986-87 and 
unpublished tabulations. 
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Chart 5.4 

High School Graduates as Percent of 18-Year-Glds 



The ratio of Aigh scho 
ites to arUlS-y^a 



I school 
graduates to aMS-y^ar-oIds 
has fallen slightly from a 
high of 75.9 percent in 
. 1969. No rise in the ratio 
'is projected until the 
midl980*s. 



Percent of 18-year-olds 
100 



Projected 




40 • 



30- 



20- 



10- 



I I I I I I i I I I t I I ! I I I ( I I I 
1955 1960 1965 1970 1975 

School year ending 



I I I I I I I 
1980 1985 



NCES 
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Table 5.5 

Persons not enrolled in school and not high school graduates, by age, racial/ ethnic 
group, and sex: 1967 to 1977 



Percent of populntion. not enrolled in 
school iind not tiiRti school Rraduates 



Item 



fnt.il. 16t.T 16 and 17 18 ,ind 19 
2-1 years old years old ye.irs old 



20 to 24 

ye.us old 



1967 
White male 
White female 
Black male. 
Black female 

1968 
White male. . , 
White female . 
Bl.TCk male 
Black female 



1969 
White male 
White female 
Black male 
Black female 

1970 
White male 
White female 
BlacK maiR 
Black female 

1971 
White riialp , 
White female 
Black male 
Black female 

1972 
White male . 
White female 
Black iiuik' 
Black femalo 
Hisp.aniC oriRrn male 
Hispanic origin ffimale 

1973 
White male , 
White female 
Black rn.ale 
BIdCk fem.ale 
• Hispanic origin male 
Hispvimc oriRin female 

1974 
White male 
White Icm.ale 
Black Hrale 
Black female 
Hispanic oritjin in.ilo 
Hispanic oriRin female 

1975 
White m.al^ . 
White femrile 
Bldck in<aie 
Bl.ick female 
Hispanic ori;;in male 
Hispanic origin fpinaU» 

1976 
White ni.ale 
White female 
Black rrjale. 
Black female 
Hi5p<aniC origin mate 
Hispanic ori;,in female 

1977 
White male. . 
White female . 
Bl.ack male 
Black female 
Hispanic oripm m.^ln 
Hispanic oriRin female 



14. 7 


7.0 


15.4 


la. 8 


16,1 


9.4 


lfi.3 


19.0 


30. 6 


11,8 


30. 7 


42.5 


26.9 


14.7 


22.0 


36.1 


14.4 


6.9 


M.3 


18.9 


15.0 


7.6 


14.6 


18.5 


27.1 


10. 1 


?3.S 


39.7 


27.6 


14 ;» 


24. / 


35.9 


12 6 


6 a 


.6 


15.9 


14.6 


8 8 


Ty?. 


■ 17.3 


26. 9 


10 2 


31 .5 


3.1.7 


26.6 


11 S 


23.1 


35.7 


12.2 


6. 3 


13.3 


14.8 


14.1 


8.4 


14.8 


16.3 


29.4 


13.3 


36.4 


35.4 


26.6 


12.4 


26.6 


33.5 


12.6 


6.4 


14.2 


ib.l 


J4.2 


8^6 


13.8 


16.7 


25! 5 


9^4 


?ft. 0 


34.2 


22! 1 


9! 2 


22.5 


28.2 


13.0 


7 R 


13 5 


15 3 


14!2 


9^6 


13!2 


I6!s 


22 3 


() 4 




27.2 


?0 8 


/ 6 


210 


? / . 3 


33 5 


1 1 7 


35. 5 


44.4 


15 0 


19 3 


25 9 


44 3 




8 7 


14 1 


13 7 


13.3 


9!2 


15^2 


\0 


2L6 


10 6 


?7 7 


24.9 


27 9 


10 0 


?3!o 


?9. 0 


30 7 


I ? 6 


32 9 


38*2 


36. 4 


?2 8 


40 5 


41.6 


13.4 


. 9.4 


17.4 


13.6 


13.1 


9 1 


13,9 


14.5 


20.1 


8.3 


26.9 


23.6 


22.3 
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SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce. Bureau of the 
Census. School Enrollment — Social and Economic Charac- 
taristics of Students. .P-20, various years. 
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Chart 5.5 ^ 

Young Adull High School Dropouts 



One-ihird of young adults 
of Hispanic origin ana 
one-fifth of black young 
adults^have not completed 
high school. The dropout 
rate among blacks fell 
appreciably in the '^arly 
I970*s, leveling off in the 
later years. The dropout 
rate' among white young 
j\diilts has not declined 
.-.ignificantly in 10 years. 
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Table 5.6 » 

Mean scores on standardized college entrance examinations: School vear ending 
1967 to 1978 

) 



Scholastic ADtitude ACT Assessment 

Test (SAT) Program (ACT; 



School year ending Verbal Mathematical English Mathematical 



1970 


460 


488 


18.5 


20.0 


1971 


455 


488 


18.0 


I9.I 


1972... 


453 


484 


17.^ 


18.8 


1973 


445 


481 


18.1 


19. 1 


1974. .. 


444 


480 


17.9 


18.3 


1975 


434 


472 


17.7 


17.6 


1976. 


431 


472 


17.5 


17,5 


1977 


429 


470 


17.7 


17,4 


1978 


429 


468 


17.9 


17.5 



SOURCE: College Enlrarce Examination Board. College-Bound Seniors, 1978, 1978 ^.and American 
College Testing Program. The High School Profile Service. (1970-78). 
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Chart 5,6 

College Entrance Examinalion Scores 



Entrance examination 
scores on the Scholastic 
Aptitude Tesi have 
continued to decline in the 
1970*5. Scores on the ACT 
Ass«*'sment Program^ 
evwioinations 'have also ; 
dropped somewhat, 
although i!^c latest year 
shows a slight improvement 
on' both the English and 
the mathematics subtests. 
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Table 5.7 ^ ' 

Number of advanced placement candidates, examinations taken, and ^institutions of higher education 

oflerirg advanccjd placement: School year ending 1956 to 1978 



Candidates 



School year ending 


taking 
examinations 


Examinations 
taken 


Institutions 
offering 


1956 


1, 229 


2, 199 


•130 


1957 




3,772 


201 


1958 


3, 715 


6,800 


279 


1959 


5.862 


8,265 


391 


1960 


10,531 


14, 158 


567 


1961 


13,283 


17,603 


617 


1962 


16,255 


21,451 


683 


1 QC*3 






/dj 


1964 


28,874 


.V,S29 


888 


1965 


34,278 


45.110 


994 


1966 


38,178 


50, 104 


1,076 


1967 


42,383 


■ 54,812 


1,133 


1968 


46,917 


60,d7v 


1,193 


1969 


53,363 


69,418 


1,288 


197C 


55,442 


71,495 


1,368 


1971 


57,850 


74,409 


1,382 


1972 


58,828 


-75,199 


\ 1,483 


1973 


54,778 


70,651 


1,437- 


1974 


60,863 


79,036 


(M.507 


1975 


65,635 


85,786 


] 1.51/ 


1976 


75.651 


98,898 


7 1,580 


1977 


82, 728 


108,870 


1,672 


1978 


93,313 


122,561 


1,735 



v 



SOURCE: College Enlrance Examination Board, "Advanced 
Placement Examination Bulletin", 1978. 
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Chart 5.7 

Advanced Placement Candidates 



In the school year ending 
in 1978, more lhan 93,000 
high school students took 
examinations to qualify 
for sophomore standing 
in college 'courses. More 
lhan half of all institutions 
of bigher education 
granted advanced* standing 
or credit to qyalifying 
applicants. 
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Table 5.8 



Percent of first-tinie entering freshmen having had remedial work and percent citing need for remedial work, by 
type of institution and by subject area: FaU1978 



Subject area 



All 2'year . 4-year 

irtstitutions colleges. college^ 



Predominantiy 
Univey . black 
sities colleges 



Percent having had remedial work 



Mathematics 10.6 ( . 12. & 

Foreign language. . . ^ 6".7 7.9 

English.., 10.0. 12.4 

Science....:* ^ 9.1 ^ 10.9 

Reacting ■■l.l.O 13.8 

Social studies.,..; / ^10^ 12. 5 
t. 

F 

Mathematics ■ 24.9 27s 5 

Foreign language^. l'^-2 13.7 

Englisl3> . . V' 14.0 15.0 

Science • 12.9 12.8 

Reading , ^'^ 

Social studies 4.0 * 4,5 



10.8 
6.7 

10.0 
?.2 

10.9 

10.5 



.7.6 
<5.'l 
6:4 
6.0 
■ 7.0 
6.8 



Percent citing need for ren(i^edial work 



254 
16J 
14.0 
14.2 
8.6 
4.4 



19.5 
11.2 
11.1 
11.0 
5.6 
2.8 



18.6 
11,3 
23.2 
20.9 
25.4 
25.9 



49.3 
40.3 
26.3 
29.2 
17.0 
12.0 



SOURCE- American CouncM on Education. Cooperative JnstitutionaV Research' ■ 
'Program. The Amonan Freshman- National Norms 1978, advan'^e data.^ 
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Chart 5.8 - - , > 

College Freshme^ Indicating Need for Remedsal Work by Subject Area 



About one-fourlh of alh 
entering college freshmen 
siaied ihai iheyCneed ' 
remedial work in 
mni'hemaiic?. In ^ . 

predominanily black.. 
collei^es. almosi half of 
ihe saidcnts cited' It need - 
for addiiiondl math ITeip. 
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Table 5.9 

Attitudes of young adults toward high school, upon graduation in 1972 and 4^2 years after graduation, 
by educational attuiiiiiicnt in 1976 









Sg^e 


Bachelor's 






Ho 


college, 


degree 


Item 


Total 


college 


no degree 


or higher 




Percent indicating 


t 

strong agreement 


in 1972 


School should have placed more emphasis on basic academic 










subjects (math, science, English, etc.) 


11.1 


9.9 


12.0 • 


' 11.5 


School did not offer enough practical work experience 


28.6 


31.3 


27.7 


22.9 


'Scnool should have placed more emphasis on vocational and 










technical programs 


30.2 


38.2 


26.6 


16.1 


Sc' lol provided me with counseling that helped me find 










employment 


11.1 


15.3 


8.8 


4.6 


Schof)l provided me with counseling that nelped me continue 










my education .- 


20.5 


18.7 


21.8 


21.4 



Percent irfSicating strong agreement in 1976 



School should have placed more emphasis on basic academic - 










subjects (math, science, Englij;h, etc.) 


19.6 


\ 16.1 


21.9 


22.3 


School did not off^r enough practical work experience 


27.0 


\27.5 


28.2 


22.4 


'School should have placed more emphasis on vocational and 










technical programs 


27.5 


34.0 


25.9 


13.7 


School |)tovided me .with counseling that helped me find 












8.4 


10.3 


7.5 


5.6 


School provided me with counseling that helped me continue 












12.1 


8.8 


13.1 


16.3 



SOURCE: U.S. Depnrtmont of Health. Education, nnd Welfare, National Center for Education 
Statistics. National Longitudinal Study of the High School Class of 1972, unpublished 
tabulations. 
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Chart 5.9 

Attitudes of Young AduKs Toward High School 



More young adults saw a 
greater need for basic 
high school academic 
training 4 years after high 
school graduation than 
they had seen immediately 
prior to graduation. ' 
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Table 5.10 

Occupational program completions and hours to qoniplete programs in noncollegiatc postsccondary 
residential schools, by control of institution and type^i program: Fiscal year 1976 



Left with Continued 

Control of institution marketable or dropped Hours to 

and typeof prograirf '- Total Completed skill out complete 







• Percentage distribution 




Public 


100.0 


40.8 


•8.3 


50.9 


1,500 


Health occupations 


100.0 . 


61.8 


5.8 


32.4 


1,637 


Marketing/distribution. . . 


100.0. 


39.5 


9.6 


50.9 


1,530 


Business/office 


lOO.t) 


37.7 


11.3 


51.0 


1,231 


Agribusiness 


100.0 


41.5 


7.3 


51.2 


1,664 


Trades/industry 


100.0 


34.7 


8.5 


56.8 


1,574 


Home economics. 


100.0 


• -37.3 


4.7 


58.0 


1,807 


Technical 


100.0 


29.9 


5.3 


64.8 


1,093 


Private 


100.0 


54.4 


7.6 


38.0 


947 


Health occupations 


100.0 


"51.7 


2.8 


45.5 


2,J23 


Marketing/distribution. . . 


100.0 


78.1 


7.7 


14.2 


413 


Business/office 


. 100.0 


44.4 


10.5 


45.1 


1,025 


Agribusiness 


100.0 


79.0 


1.0 


20.0 


405 


Trades/industry 


100.0 


59.3 


6.3 


34.4 


1,106 


Home economics 


100.0 


13.2 


4.4 


82.4 ^ 


413 


Technical 


100.0 


53.4 


9.4 


37.2 ^ 


256 



NOTE: Details may not add to totals oecause of rounding. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, National Center for 
Education Statistics, "Occupaiional Education: Completers and Leavers From 
Schools With Occupational Programs". 1978, and unpublished data. 



Vocational Education Completions by Type of Program and Control of Institution 




Completion rales in 
noncollegiale poslsccondary 
schools are dependent on 
the type of program and 
the control of the 
institution. 
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Earned degrees, by levei and sex of student: 1960-61 to 1984-85 



Schoo) 
year 



Bachelor's degrees 



Total 



Male 



Female 



Master's degrees 



Total 



Male 



Female 



Doctor's degrees (except 
first-professional) 



Total 



Male Female 



1960- 61. 

1961- 62. 
19e2-63. 

1963- 64. 

1964- 65. 

1965- 66. 

1966- 67. 

1967- 68. 

1968- 69 

1969- 70. 

1970- 71. 

1971- 72. 

1972- 73. 

1973- 74. 

1974- 75. 

1975- 76. 
a97&-77., 



1977- 78.. 

1978- 79. . 

1979- 80. . 

1980- 81.'. 

1981- 82.. 

1982- 83. . 

1983- 84.. 

1984- 85.. 



369.995 ' 

388,680 

416,928 

466.944 

501.713 

520.923 

558.852 

632.758 

729.071 

792,656 

839.730 

887,273 

922.362 

945,776 

922,933 

925,746 

919.549 



934.000 
956,400 
973.900 
980,100 
980.100 
978.200 
973,000 
967.700 



228,500 
234,671 
24b, 129 
270.319 
289,003 
299,871 
322,948 
358, 105 
410, 785 
451,380 
475,594 
500,590 
518,191 
527,313 
504,841 
504,925 
495,545 



503,400 
514,500 
521,000 
521,400 
518,500 
514,500 
508,900 
502,200 



141,495 
154,009 
170,799 
196,625 
212,710 
221,052 
235.904 
274,653 
318, 286 
341,276 
364,136 
386,683 
"404,171 
418,463 
418,092 
420,821 
424,004 



430, 600 
441,900 
452,900 
458,700 
461,600 
463,700' 
464,100 
465,500 



81,690 
88,414 
95,470 
105,551 
117,152 
140,548 
157,707 
176,749 
193, 756 
208,291 
230.509 
251.633 
263,371 
277.033 
292,450 
311,771 
317.164 



321,700 
325,800 
330.400 
335,500 
341,500 
347,500 
353.600 
359.600 



55,267 
59,710 
64, 198 
70, 339 
77, 544 
93,063 
103,092 
113,519 
121,531 
125,624 
138, 146 
149,550 
154,468 
157,842 
161,570 
167,248, 
167, 783 

Projected 

170,800 
173,300 
175,700 
178,-200 
181,400 
184,600 
188,000 
191,^q^ 



26,423 
28,704 
31,272 
35,212 
39,608 
47,485 
54,615 
63,230 
72,225 
82,667 
92,363 
102,083 
108,903 
119,191 
130,880 
144,523 
149,381 



150,900 
152,500 
154,700 
157,300 
160,100 
162,900 
165,600 
168,300 



10,575 
M,622 
12,822 
14.490 
16,467 
18,237 
20,bl7 
23,089 
26,188 
29,866 
32,107 
33,363 
34,777 
33,816 
34.083 
34.064 
33.232 



' 33.100 
33.100 
33,600 
33. 700 
33.700 
33.900 
33,800 
33.900 



9,463 
10,377 
11,448 
- )?,955 
l'-,692 
16,121 
18, 163 
20, 183 
22,752 
25,890 
27,530 
28,090 
28,571 
27,365 
26,817 
26,267 
25,142 



25,000 
24,900 
25, 100 
24,900 
24,700 
24,600 
24,400 
24,300 



1,112 
1,245 
1,374 
1,535 
1,775 
2,116 
2,454 
2,906 
3,436 
3,976 
4,577 
5,273 
6,206 
6,451 
7,266 
7,797 
8,090 



8,100 
8,200 
8,500 
8,800 
9,000 
9,300 
9,400 
9,600 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, National Center for Education Statistics, 
"Projections of Degrees, by Level and Sex and by Field of Study to 1987-88," forthcoming manage- 
ment bulletin. 



Chart 5.11 

Earned Degrees by Level 



The numbers of » degrees 
at all levels are expected 
to remain fairly constant 
over the next 7 years. 
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Table 5,12 

Participants in adult bitsic and secondary education programs, by recognized educational 
economic, and p^irsonal achievements resultiirg from participation: Fiscal year 1976 



Number Percent 
of of 

Item participants total 



Total participants 1,625,509 100.0 



Education.il achievemdr.i 

EisMh gnde diploma 118.071 7.3 

Entered high school 70.405 4.3 

Passed GED 128,886 7.9 

Graduated high school. 24.665 1.5 

Enrolled in other education 114.222 7.0 

Economic achievement 

Removed from public assistance... 18.983 1.2 

Found employment ^ 61.610 3.8 

Found better employment 44,502 ' 2.7 

Persona! achievement 

Registered to vote first time 29,623 1.8 

U. S. citizenship 11.628" .7 

Driver's license 31,267 1.9 

Income tax form training 83,583 5.1 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Health. Education, and Welfare. 
National Center for Education Statistics, Adult Basic and Sec- 
ondary Level Program Statistics, unpublished data. 
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Chart 5.12 

Adult Basic and Secondary Education Achievements 



Through adult basic and 
secondary education 
programs. 118.071 
participants received an 
eighth grade diploma. 
128.886 entered high 
school, ancf 1 14.222 
enrolled in other education. 
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Educatibnal achievements 
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Table SA3 

Labor force status of persons completing State-administered vocational 
education programs 3 months following comp]e<ion: Fi5;cal year 1976 



Status 



All programs 
Number Percent 



Secondary 
Number Percent 



Postsecondary 
Number Percent 



Adult 

Number Percent 



Total, ....^ 


2,149,900 


100.0 - 


1,378,012 


100,0 


537,363 


100.0 


234,525 


.100.0 


In labor force 


1,183,784 


55.1 


720, 64V 


52-. 3 ' 


' 338,326 


63.0 


124,817 


53.2 


Not In labor force 


532,978 


24.8 


439,472 


31.9 


64,070 


11.9 


29,436 


12.6 


Status unknown 


433,490 


, 20.1 


' .. 218,254 


15.8 , 


134.964 


25.1 


80,272 


34.2 


In-labor force 


1,183,784 


ioo:o' , 


, 720,641 


100.0 


338,326 


100.0 


124,817 


100.0 


Employed in related field 


762,179 


64.4 


' 421,108 


58.4 


257, 322 


75.9 


83,839 


67.2 




299,749 . 


25'. 3 


212,856 


29.6 


57,043 


is.a 


29,850 


23.9 


Unemployed 


121,856 • 


10.3 


86,677 


12.0 


24,051 


7.1 


11,128 


8.9 


Not in labor force 


532,978 ; ' 


^ 100.0 


439,472 


100.0 


64,070 


100.0. 


29,436 


100.0 


Enrolled in school full-time. . . 


381,106 


71.5 


331, 790 


75.5 


33,884 


52.9 


15.432 


52.4 


Other. > 


151,872 


28.5 


107,682 


24.5 


30, 186 


47.1 


14,004 


47.6 



NOTE: Details may rot add to totals because of roundirtfl. 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Health 
tion, Vocational Education Fiscal Yea, 



, Education.yand Welfare, Office of Edu 
r 1976: Summary Data, 1978. 
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Chart 5.13 

Labor Force Participation Following* Completion of Vocational Education Programs 



Of the persons who 
completed vocational 
education programs and 
were available for 
employment, 64 percent 
found jobs related to their 
training. Another 25 
percent found jobs 
unrelated to'their chaining 
and 10 p<!rcent were 
unemployed 3 months after 
completing the progums. 
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Table 5.14 , ^. ^ _ 

Youn>» aduHs with nonc<)llc|»iatc postsecondary traininj» who applied lor and obtained employment m field for 
whieh trained, by type oi eertifieation: 1976 



\ 



Type of certification 

None 

Certificate 

License , . 
2- or 3-year vocational degree 
Other., ' 



Percent employed 
in field for 
whicti trained 

71.2 
71.0 
90.6 
82.3 
84.5 



SOURCE: U.S. DGpartmcni of Healih. Education, and 
Welfafe, National Center for Education Statistics. 
Naiional Longiludmal Study of the High School 
Class of 1072. unpublisiied tabulations. 
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Chart 5.14 

Young Adults With Noncollegiate Pbstsecondary Training Obtaining 
Employment in Field Trained by Type of Certification 



Amonjr young adults wilh 
noncollepiiile {lostsecondary 
training who applied for 
jobs in Ihcir field of 
training, over 90 percent 
of those with licenses 
found employment. 
More than two-thirds of 
those without certification 
also /ountl employment in 
Ihoii' field. 
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2- or 3-year degree 



Other 




20 



40 



"1 T" 

60 



100 



Percent obtaining employment in field trained 
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Table 5.15 

Annual median income (current dollars) of year-round full-time workers, 25 years old and over, 
by sex and educational attainment: 1967 to 1977 



Sex and educational attainment 



Male 



Female 



Year 



4 years of 
high school 



4 years or 
more of 
college 



College to 
high school 
ratio 



4 years of 
high school 



4 years or- 
more of 
college 



College to 
high school 
ratio 



1967.... 


$ 7,732 


$11,571 


1.50 


$4,499 


$ 6,796- 


1.51 


' 1968.... 


8,302 


12,224 


1.47 


4,835 


7,220 


1.49 


1969.... 


9,100 ' 


13,323 


1.46 


5,280 


7,^31 


1.50 


1970.... 


9,5S7 


13,871 


1.45 


5,580 


8,719 


1.56 


1971.... 


9,99fa 


■ 14,351 


1.44 


5,808 


9,162 


1.58 


1972.... 


11,073 


15, /48 


1.42 


6,166 


9, 446 


1.53 


1973.... 


^ 12.017- 


16,576 


1.38 


6,623 


9,771 


1.48 


1974.... 


12,728 


17,716 


1.39 


7,320 


10,525 


1.44 


K75.... 


13,542 


18, 450 


1.36 


7,777 


11,359 


1.46 


1976.... 


14,295 


19,338 


1.35 


8,377 


' 12,109 


1.44 


1977... 


15,434 


20,625 . 


1.34 


8,?94 


12,656 


1.42 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Consumer Income, P-20, 
Nos. 60, 66. 80, 85. 90, 97, 103, 105, 114. 116. 
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Chart 5.15 

College Graduates' Income Compared to High School Graduates' 



College graduates earn at 
least 30 percent more 
annually than high school 
graduates with no college 
experience. Ten years ago, 
however, college graduates 
earned 50 percent more 
annually than workers with 
less education. 



Ratio of college graduates' median income to high school graduates' 
2.00-1 




1.00- 



0.50- 



Female 



1967 . ,j 1969 
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Year 
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0«!.patiiSal distribution of young adults, 4'/. years after high scH.oI, by sex and educational attainment: 1976 



Male 



Female 



/ 



Occupation 



Total. 



Professional of technical 

Managerial 

Sales • ■ • 

Clerical 

Crafts . .. 
Operative 

Laborer 

Service 

Farmer 

Military 

Homemaker 

Student 

Part-time work only 
Unemployed 



All 



100.0 

6.3 
4.0 

2. -3 • 
9.9 
7.1 
7.8 
3.0 
3.7 

.3 

3.9 
17.; 
If,. 4 
13.9 

3. G 



Totaf 



100.0 

- 5.8 
. 6.2 
3.0 
5.1 
13.6 
13.0 
5.7 
3.7 
.7 

6.8 
.8 
18.8 
12.4 

4.0 



No 
college 



100.0 ■ 
iX 

5.6 
2.3 
6.3 
23.8 
23.7 
9.0 
4.3 
1.0 

7.7 
1.3 
3.5 

2.8 
G.O 



^Some Bachelor's 

college, degree 

no ^ or 

degree higher Total 

Percentage distribution 



100.0 

4.2 
5.9 
2.7 
'.4.4. 
8.8 
7.6 
3.7 
3.5 
.5 

7.1 
.6 
29.2 

19.0 

2.8 



100.0 

18.2 
8.6 
6.0 
4.1 
2.2 
2.3 
3.1 
2.6 
.3 

, 3.5 
.2 
26.'0 
16.5 
6.5 



100.0 , 

■ 6.8 
1.7 
1.6 
14.8 
.5 
2.7 
.4 

. 3.7 
0 

1.0 
34.6 
14.1 
1-5.4 

2.5 



No 
college 



.100.0 

1.9 
1.6 
1.6 
17.3 

.7 
5.0 

.5 
4.6 

0 

.7 
52.7 
2.4 

8.6 
2.2 . 



Some Bachelor's 

college, degree 

no or 

degicje higher 



100.0 

4.7 
1.6 
1.4 
14.2 

.5 
1.0 

.3 
3.3 

0 ■ 

1.5 
23.4 
25.5 
21.0 

1.6 



100.0 

25.5 
2.4 
2.4 
9.0 ' 
.3 
.3 
.3 
2.1 
- 0 

.5 
12.6 
18.4 

20.8 
5.4 



NOTE: Details may not add to totals because of rounding. ■ 
snuRPF- U S Deoartment of Health Education, and Welfare. National Cfenter for Education 
Imust^s. Nauonal Lo^grtLdmal ^tudy of the H.gh School Class of 1972. unpublished tabu- 
lations. 
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Chart 5, 16 

Status of High School Graduates 4'/2 Years After High School 



.Among -young adult high 
school graduates with no 
college experience, most 
males were craft^persons 

'Or operatives and most 
females. were homemakers 

. 4 years after high school 
graduation. 



Male 



Percentage distribution 
100-1 



60- 
f — 

MO- 
20- 




Professional, technical, or 
managprial occupation 



Sales or clerical occlipdiion 
Craft or operative occupation 



Student 



Other 



0-" 



No college 



Some college, 
no degree 

Female 



Percentage distribution 
100 



80- 



Bachelor's degree 
or higher 




60- 



40- 



20- 



0.-" 




f4 



Professional, technical, or 
managerial occupation 



Sales or clerical occupation 
Homemaker 



Student 



Other 



No college 



Some college, 
no degree 



Bachelor's degiee 
or higher 
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Table 5.17 

National average monthly salary offers to bachelor's dcKree candidates, by sex and held of study: 
1973-74 to 1977-78 ^ 



1975 



1976 



1977 



1978 



Field of study 



Female 



Female 



Business - 

Accounting 

Business, general (including 

" management) 

{ Marketing and distribution. . . 




Social sciences 

Sciences 

Agricultural 

Biological 

Cliemistry.. 

Computer science 

Health (medical) professions 

Mathematics 

Other physical and earth 
Sciences 



$ 925 



809 
782 



960 
1,042 
967 
986 
978 
1. 001 
1,003 
NA 
NA 
934 

728 

NA 



789 
751 
891 
920 
727 
878 

898 



$ 923 

756 
721 



994 
1.033 
971 
1,001 
1,015 
1,004 
1,015 
NA 
NA 
900 

655 

NA 

696 



728 
664 
867 
895 
734 
871 

878 



% 980 



847 
810 



1,074 
1,196 
1,064 
1,080 
1.079 
1.122 
1.134 
NA 
» 1,287 
1,011 

759 

NA 

803 



817 
800 
962 
977 
868 
924 

1,012 



% 984 



822 
772 



1.071 
1,197 
1,098 
1,116 
1 . 089 
1.128 
1,098 
NA 
M.298 
1,051 

686 

NA 

, 725 



781 
736 
944 
971 
789 
906 



51,017 



876 
853 



1, 152 
1,278 
1.104 
1,154 
1,137 
1.195 
1.212 ' 

NA 
1,399 
1,083 

816' 

NA 

866 



856 
820 
1,011 
1,035 
883 
992 

1,053 



51.021 



860 
814 



1.178 
1.283 
1,153 
1.175 
1,164 
1.226 
1.210 
NA 
1.388 
1.093 

743 

NA 

770 



8?6 
795 
1.052 
li045 
825 
982 

1,043 



51.062 



933 
915 



1,227 
1,386 
1.178 
1.244, 
1.255 
1.284 
r.313 
^ 1,395 
1.511 
1.175 



'955 
904 



929 
892 
1.103 
1,127 
961 
1.081 

1,069 



51,061 



908 
858 



1.222 
1,401 
1,246 
1.262 
1.28t) 
1,319 
1,324 
» 1,308 
1.517 
1,209 

754 

»93l 

819 



897 
a63 
I. lOl 
1,114 
881 
1,066 

1.067 



51,124 

1,004 
977 



1,354 
1.512 
1.280 
1.366 
1,361 
1,402 
1,418 
1,500 
1.652 
1,288 

925 

1,031 

961 



978 
1,095 
1,199 
1,269 
1,045' 
1,192 

1.243 



51,125 

962 
931 



1,345 
1,517 
1.335 
1.381 
1.^383 
1,424 
1.421 
1,419 
1,662 
1,301 

837 

1,002 

843 

ir96 
964 
1,176 
1,256 
937 
1.177 

1.223 



NA: Not available. y 
' Data taken from 1976-77 pilot study. 
'Data taken from 1974-75 pilot study. 

NOTE- Data are Lased' on informa;:on supplied by 140 or more parJicip<iling colleges and universities throughout the country. The Infor- 
mation coverfl-job offers in a broad range of curricula and funciionni nrens. except leaching, within employing organizations in business, 
industry, governn ent. and non-piofit and educational organizations, and maintains confidentiality for the individual, the college, and the 
employer.' 

SOURCE: College Placement Council. Inc . "CPC Salary Survey: A Study of Beginning Offe.s." {Copyright by the College Placement 
Council. Inc. ^ Bethlehem, PA. All rights reserved.) 
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Ohsurt 5 17 

National Average Monthly Salary Offers to Bachelor's Degree Candidates by Curriculum 



In traditionally 
male-dominated fields, 
salary offers to female 
bachelor's degree 
candidates are generally 
as high or slightly higher 
than offers to males. In 
the humanities and social 
sciences, , however, offers 
to females fall below 
those to males. 



Petroleutp engineering 
Chemical engineering 
Mechanical engineering 
Electrical engineering 
Computer science 
Chemistry 
Mathematics 
Accounting 

Business & management 
Marketing & distribution 
Health professions ^ 
Agricultural sciences 
Social sciences 
Humanities 




1 1 1 1 1 1 » 1 I I 

0 $200 $400 $600 $800 SIOOO $1.20C $1,400 $1600 $1,800 

. Monthly salary offers 



Offers to males 
^ Offers to females' 
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Table 5.18 

Labor force participation and employment status of doctoral degree holders, by field 
of doctorate and sex: 1977 



Item 



All 
Helds 



Physical 
sciences 



Social 
sciences 



Life 
sciences 



Math ancj 
computer 
sciences 



Engineering 



History 



English 



Other 
languages 



Other 
humanities 



Total 

Number in labor force 

Percent in labor force . . 

Percent employed full-time. 

Percent unemployed 

Male 

.Number in labor force 

Percent in Jabor force 

Percent employed full-time. 

Percent uaemployed 

Femaje./. 

NumberTn labor foi'ce 

Percent.in labor force 

Percent employed full-time 
Percent unemployed 



44.329 


17,259 


18.371 


13.209 


16.597 


43.072 


16.100 


16.793 


11.735 


15.511 


97.2 


93.3 


91.4 


88.8 


93.5 


97.4 


92.1 


90.3 


, 88.4 


90.8 


.6 


2.9 


3.3 


4.1 


3.0 


44,063 


14,791 


13.025 


8.695 


13,411 


42.841 


13,952 


12.087 


7.916 


12,634 


97.2 


94.3 


92.8 


• 91.0 


94.2 


97.4. 


94.8 


94.2 


93.8 


93.3 


.6 


1.7 


2.1 


2.6 


2.4 


266 


2.468 


5,346 


4,514 


' 3,186 


231 


2,148 


4,706 


3.819 


2,877 


86.8 


. 87.0 


88.0 


84.6 


90.3 


85.3 


74.9 


80.3 


77.1 


79.5 


3.0 


10.4 


6.2 


7.3 


6.0 



Psychology 



Total 361.263 80.619 44,031 75.307 17.364 34.177 

Number in labor force 340.361 76,220 41,519 70,104 16.671 * 32.636 

Percent in labor fo:ce 94.2 94.5 94.3 93.1 96.0 95.5 

Percent employed full-time... 92.4 92.9 94.3 89.3 96.1 90.5 

Percent unemployed ^ 1.6 1.1 1.5 1.4 1.1 1.3 

Male.- 315.298 76.597 37.779 64.839 16.089 26,009 

Number in labor force 299.529 72.691 35.712 61.083 15.520 25.093 

Percent in labor force 95.0 94.9 94.5 94.2 96.5 96.5 

Percent employed full-time 94.4 93.8 95.9 91.7 97.1 97.4 

Percent unemployed 1.1 .9 1.0 1.1 .9 .9 

Female 45,965 4,022 6,252 10.468 1,275 8.168 

Number in labor force 40.832 3,529 5,807 9,021 1.151 7.543 

Percent in labor force 88.8 87.7 92.9 86.2 90.3 92.3 

Percent employed full-time... 77.7 74.0 84.6 73.1 86.8 76.6 

Percent unemployed 4.8 5.1 4.0 3.6 2.9 2.6 



\ 

NOTE: boctoral recipients from January 1934 through June 1976. 

\ 

SOURCE:'' National Academy of Sciences. Science. Engineering, and humanities Doctorates in the 
United States; 1977 Profile, 1978 and unfbublished tabulations. 
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Chart 5.18 

Unemployment of Doctoral Decree Holders by Field and Sex 



Although female doctoral 
degree holders have much 
higher labor force 
participation rates than 
women in general, their 
rates are lower than those 
of male doctoral holders. 
Female unemployment 
rates, however, are higher 
than male rates in all 
doctoral fields. 



I' 



Field 



Physical sciences 



Social sciences 



Lile sciences 



Math & computer 
sciences 



Psychology 



Engineering 



History 




English 



Other languages 



Other humanities 




Male 



1 \ \ 1 1 

4 6 8 10 12 

Percent unemployed 
H Female 

^ NCES 
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Chapter 6 

The Status of 9^ 
Minorities and V'omen 
in Higher Education 



Various initiatives have been taken in education to 
promote change in the wider society. One such 
initiative in recent decades has been the expansion 
of learning opportunities to groups that in the past 
have been excluded from the American mainstream. 
Providing equal access to higher education has been 
seen as a first step toward socio-economic betterment 
for minorities and independence for women. 

This chapter discusses trends in participation of 
minorities and women in higher education and in 
society as a whole. U begins with an examination of 
public opinion surveys which suggest the outlook 
of the public toward racial and sexual equality. By 
presenting trend data on participation and attain- 
ment, it portrays recent changes in both the educa- 
tional and economic status of minorities and women. 
It concludes by exploring some current developments 
which may contribute to equal access to higher 
education. 

Public Opinion . 

Recent nationwide surveys provide some insights 
^into people's attitudes toward racial and sexual 

equality. Although trend data are seldom available to 
: document attitudinal change, some shifts in attitudes 

can be inferred. 

According to. a 1978 Harris poll, whit;s generally 
support the concept of equal treatment for minori- 
ties and women. More than two-thirds the white 
respondents concurred with the statement hat ' after 
years of discrimination, it is only fair to s.n up spe- 
cial programs to make sure that women and minori- 
lies arc civen every chance to have equal opportunity 
in employment and education." Yet the responses of 
Whites to otl^er 'items in the survey suggest some 
ambivalence. An overwhelming majority of whites 
expressed the opinion that minorities and women 
-should not become dependent on special treatment. 



The opinions of whites and/6^1acks differ substan- 
tially on 'the qucstioi. .)i pother equal educational 
opportunity currentl>>^ists in their communities, 
according to a 1978 Gallup Poll (entry 6.1). Of the 
blacks surveyed, 38 percent responded that minority 
children have the same educational opportunities 
as white children do in their communities. In con- 
trast, 86 percent of the whites indicated that oppor- 
tunities vvcre equal. Although responses of northern 
whites and southern whites were much the same, 
responses of blacks differed by region. Southern 
blacks we-e much more likely than their northern 
countcrpaits to respond that equal educational op- 
portunity existed in their community— 54 percent 
compared to 21 percent. 

Results from a 1962 Gallup Poll suggest that these 
latest responses signal a regional shift in black atti- 
tudes. In 1962, about 6 out of 10 southern blacks 
responded that equal educational opportunities did 
not exist in their community. Although data were 
not reported specifically for northern blacks m 
1962, the responses of non-southern blacks indicated 
that in 1962 about 60 percent believed that equal 
educational opportunity did exist in their commu- 
nities. 

Past enrollment data indicate that traditionally the 
sons of the family, rather than the daughters, were 
encouraced to attend college. According to a recent 
Generaf Mills survey of th?r American famdy, the 
attitudes underlying this practice are changing (entry 
6.2). Most parents responded that the best student, 
regardless of sex, should be given :he opportunity 
to -co to colleize. While fathers were not as egali- 
tarian in their^attitudes as mothers, an overwhelm- 
ing majority of both parents expressed the opinion 
that the decision should be based on merit rather 
'than on sex. 
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Of additional interest is a recent Gallup Poll survey 
of teenagers' attitudes toward education. Results of 
the opinion survey indicate that young people gen- 
erally affirmed that the United L^^ates is still the 
land of opportunity. More than three-fourths of the 
teenagers agreed with Statement that '^almost every- 
one in America today can get ahead if he or she 
wants to" (entry 6.3), This opinion held regardless 
of the respondentls race, sex, place of rer.idence, 
and parental education. Only between the younger 
teenagers and the older teenagers was there any 
variation in responses; the 13- to 15-year-olds were 
more positive in their responses than the 16- to 18- 
year-olds. 

Educational ParticipaJion 

Minorities and women are being educated in greater 
numbers today. One indicator of this progress can 
be seen in the increased proportions of the popula- 
tion having graduated from high school within age 
cohorts (entry 6.4). From the oldest to the youngest 
adult cohort, the proportions having graduated from 
high school in all racial/ethnic groups have increased 
substantially while the disparities among the groups 
have diminished. Among the oldest cohort, persons 
65 years old and over, whites were 2V2 times as 
likely as blacks and Hispanics to have completed 
high school. The disparities are considerably less 
among the 25- to 29-year-old group. However even 
among this younger cohort, fewer than three-fourths 
of the blacks, and only 58 percent of persons of 
Hispanic origin had completed high school in 1977. 

Differences in educational attainment are less evident 
by sex. The proportion of women who attained at 
least a high school education does not differ appre- 
ciably from the proportion of male graduates. Diffcr- 
1 ences among racial/ethnic groups follow similar pat- 
' terns for females as for males: among each age 
cohort, white females were more likely to graduate 
. from high school than black or Hispanic females. 



Minorities and women are seeking further schooling 
at unprecedented rates. As chapter 3 notes, minority 
participation in higher education increased during 
the !970's. In 1977, the college enrollment rate of 
blacks approximated that of whites, while the rate 
of persons of Hispanic origin was somewhat lower 
(see entry 3.10 in chapter 3). If the participation 
rate were calculated as the proportion of high school 
graduates enrolled in college, the rates of blacks and 
Hispanics would exceed that of whites. The smaller 
proportion of blacks and Hispanic high school grad- 
uates partially accounts for their lower representa- 
tion in college. 

.\s chapter 3 also points out, the participation of 
women in higher education has risen substantially 
over the last seven years. Females in 1977 comprised 
49 percent of the college student body and 52 per- 
cent of the first-time entering students.* Their repre- 
sentation also has increased at graduate and pro- 
fessional schools. In 1977, females comprised almost 
one-third of the total graduate enrollment and nearly 
half of the part-time graduate enrollment. 

Data on degrees awarded to racial/ethnic groups 
show that most minorities are not represented in 
proportion to their college-age population. Blacks 
are underrepresented at all degree levels (entry 6.5). 
While representing 12.4 percent of the college-age 
population, they account for 6.4 percent of the 
bachelor's degrees, 6.5 percent of the master's de- 
grees, 3.6 percent of the doctoral degrees, and 4.3 
percent of the first-professional degrees. Persons of 
Hispanic origin, who comprise 4.9 percent of the 
college-age population, were underrepresented at the 
bachelor's (2.8 percent), m^ister's (2.0 percent), doc- 
toral (1.2 percent), and first-professional (2.2 per- 
cent) levels. 

On the other hand, Asian American/Pacific Islander 
degree recipients exceeded their population repre- 
sentation of less than 1 percent. This group accounted 
for over 1.5 percent each of the bachelor's, master's, 
doetoral, and first-professional degrees. 
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Non-rcsidcnt aliens comprised 2.0 percent of the 
total enrollment in colleges in 1976. Their repre- 
sentation in degrees awarded was greatest at the 
master's and doctor's level. Twelve percent, or almost 
one doctorate in eight, were awarded to non-resident 
aliens. The total of 4,071 doctor's degrees awarded 
to foreign students compares to 2.372 doctorates 
awarded to all minority U.S. citizens. 

Education, business, and social sciences were' the 
three fields with the highest percentage of bachelor's 
decrees (entry 6.6). While education was the single 
most popular field for all racial/ ethnic groups, a 
larger percentage of blacks and Nati/e Aniericans 
received their degrees in this field than did other 
racial/ethnic groups. Similarly, a larger percentage 
of black, Hispanic, and Native American graduates 
received their degrees in social sciences than did 
white or Asian American/Pacific Islander graduates. 

The concentration of. black graduates majoring in 
education is even more pronounced in traditionally 
black institutions. These 106 institutions, founded 
specifically for the education of blacks, confer the 
largest proportion of their degrees in the education 
field, 31 percent of their bachelor's degrees. 75 per- 
cent of their master's degrees, and 24 percent of 
their doctorates. 

Appreciable increases in the proportion of degrees 
awarded to females have occurred at the higher de- 
gree levels (entry 6.7). In 1965. women received 
orte-lhird of the master's degrees awarded; by 1977, 
they represented almost half (47.1 percent) of all 
master's degree recipients. During the .same period, 
women's representation among doctoral degree re- 
cipients more than doubled, from 10.8 to 24.3 per- 
cent. Growth at the tirst-professionar degree level has 
been even more substantial. Since 1965, women have 
more than tripled their proportion of the'total tirst- 

professional decrees awarded — to IS. 7 percent in 

1977. 



Despite increased participation in higher education, 
women still receive degrees in the fields which have 
traditionallv had high proportions of female gradu- 
ates. In 1977. degrees awarded to women were con- 
centrated in the areas of education, social sciences, 
and social services. The fields n^^ost often chosen by 
women at the bachelor's level were education and 
social sciences. These fields alone accounted for 
more than one-third of all bachelor's degrees awarded 
to women. At the master's level, the most popular 
fields were education and public afTairs and services. 
At the doctoral level, the fields most often chosen 
were education, psychology, letters, and social sci- 
ences. Education alone accounted for more ihan 
one-third of all doctorates awarded to females in 
1977. 

The concentration of women in relatively few fields 
is also reflected in their share of degrees awarded 
within specific fields (entry 6.8). Although women 
comprised 46 percent of all bachelor's degree re- 
cipients in 1977. their share of bachelor's degrees by 
field ranged from 96 percent in home economics to 
less than 1 percent in military sciences. The con- 
centratioti of female degree recipients in traditionally 
feminine fields has changed little since 1971. Between 
1971 and 1977, women increased their representa- 
tion at the master's and doctoral levels in two tradi- 
tionally feminine fields— education and the health 
professions. Yet, substantial gains by women have 
been made in at least one male-dominated field — 
business and management. Although their represen- 
tation in business aTid management remained low in 
1977. women have registered appreciable increases 
at all levels since 1971. 
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Women also increased their share of first-professional 
degrees in all fields from ,1971 to 1977 (entry 6.9), 
> Women's representation more than doubled among 
medical degree recipients and more than tripled 
among law degree recipients. 

According to .Howard University's Institute for the 
Study of Educational Policy, slightly more than 3 
percent of the faculties at colleges and universities 
in I960 were blacks, including those employed in 
traditionally black institutions. This proportion 
changed -little through the 1960's. In 1974 the pro- 
portion of blacks on faculties was an estimated 3.5 
percent, and in 1977 it was 4.4 percent. While these 
data show gradual increases in the percentage of 
black facultV members, the ' proportion does not 
approach the 11 percent that blacks represent of the 
total work force. * 

The status of women in faculties of higher education 
has remained relatively unchanged in the last decade. 
Women comprise about one-fourth of college facul- 
ties, a proportion that has remained fairly constant 
,since 1960. rhi,s represents, in fact, a lower propor- 
tion of female faculty than taught in 1930. 

Female representation on faculties appears to be 
inversely related to the status and salary of the posi- 
tion. In I97S, women comprised half of all faculty 
at the rank of instructor yet one-tenth of those with 
full professorial status. While women hold 25.4 per- 
cent of the full-time faculty jobs, they occupy only 
18.3 percent of the university positions. Representa- 
tion of women on faculties is largest at the two-year 
college level: more than one-third of these jobs are 
held^by women: In comparing women's un-i men's 
faculty salaries, at al! ranks, men earn considerably 
more 'than women (see entry 3.15 in chapter 3). Dis- 
parities are greatest at the rank of full professor, 
with males earning 52,000 more than fem:)!es in 
public institutions and almost ,S4,000 more in private 
institutions. 



Economic Participation 

With changing attitudes, heightened participation., 
and gradual reform, the status of minorities and 
women may approach equity in coming generations. 
Data on median income levels provide an indication 
of the current dilTerences in earning power among 
racial groups and between the sexes (entry 6.10). 
AmouLi full-time wage and salary workers, whites 
averaLied almost $50 more weekly than minorities in 
1^)7S. However, the earning dilTerential between 
whites and minorities has decreased somewhat in 
11 years. In 1967, minorities earned wages and 
salaries averaging 70 percent of those of whites: in 
I97S- they earned approximately 80 percent. 

Disparities in earnings are more evident between the 
sexes than among the races. In 197S. the median 
weekly earninus of females working full-time were 
SI 66,' compared to $272 earned by males or about 
(^\ percent of the men's earnings. This ratio has 
shown little change since 1967. 

Earning difTcrenccs between whites and minorities 
are less apparent among females. Minority women 
earned SI 58, or 5 percent less than the $167 earned 
bv white women. In comparison the usual weekly 
earnings of white males were S279, while those of 
minoriV ma'.cs were $218, or 22 percent less, ; 

Within occupational categories of full-time year- 
round v.'orkers, women consistently earned les,s than 
men (entry 6.11). Female professional/technical 
workers earned at least one-third less than their male 
couniernart,s in 1977. Female. , sales workers fared 
worse; thev earned half the salary of male sales 
workers, down slightly from- the proportion earned 
in 1962. Within educational levels, too, males con- 
tinue to hold an earnings advantage (see entry 5.15 
in chapter 5). Even at the highest educational level, 
women's earnings are only 70.6 percent of the males' 
earnings. Comparing women's and men's 'income 
levels across categories, one ,sees that the earnings 
of female college graduates are still less than those 
of male high school graduates. 
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While these data on earnings are revealing, they do 
not lake into account ihe numbers of minorities and 
women who are not fully employed. The inclusion 
of jart-time. workers, the uriemployed, and persons 
who are not in "the work force would change the 
income distribution considerably. In this case, the 
gap in income levels between whites and blacks, and 
between males and females, would be substantially 
wide/ for at least three reasons: 1 ) blacks and women 
more often fill those jobs at the lowest end of the 
economic scale; 2) even with governmental cash 
assistance included as income, more than one-fourth 
of all black families remained in poverty in 1975, 
compared with less than 8 percent of white families; 
and 3) a greater proportion of persons under the 
official guideline for poverty are women. 

A National Center for Education Statistics survey of 
recent college graduates yields information about the 
employment status of college educated minorities and 
.women (entry 6.12). Among 1976-77 bachelor's de- 
gree recipients, men's median earnings were 512,700 
per year, compared to $10,300 per year for women. 
White males earned slightly higher average salaries 
than black males, $12J00 compared to\S 12,000. 
The earning advantage of whites was reversed among 
women. At the masters level, black males and 
females averaged somewhat highpfsalaries than their 
white counterparts. — 

Caution li^uggested in interpreting these c! ita be- 
cause the survey sampled only rc^ i colic ; grad- 
uates. The employment charac:cii.>...s of the sample, 
therefore, did not reflect those of the general popu- ' 
latlon. The underrepreseritation of black > and 
women in higher education, and* the higher collegiate 
attrftion rate of Mninoritics and women must be kept 
in mind. Thus, while minorities and w.omen may 
seem to be faring well from the results of this study, 
these income levels refer to a 'Specific population 
subgroup, recent college graduat(?s. * 



Part of the earning disparity between male and 
female college graduates' may he explained by the 
fact that men and women major in different fields. 
Yet an examination of the earnings of . men and 
women within the same college field indicates that 
differences in college coursework cannot account for 
all the. variation (entry 6Tl3). Males averaged at least 
$"*)0 more annually than females who majored in 
the same field. In the health professions, business 
and management, the social sciences and public 
affairs, and communications, more than $2,000 
separated the annual earnings of males from the 
earnings of females. Only in one field, engineering, 
in .which women comprised less than 5 percent of 
the degree recipients, did the salaries of women ex- 
ceed those of males. 

.An examination of the underemployment of these 
^ recent college graduates modifies these findings 
somewhat. To be classified as underemployed, a 
graduate had tp be working full-time in a job that 
was not professional, technical, managerial, or ad- 
ministrative and when asked, had responded that the 
job did not require a college degree. To exclude 
respondents who ' were working full-time while in 
gradua<c study, the definition further stipulated that 
\the resp5iKfcl)t^Tii^^ in school. 

Females-graduates were slightly less likely than male 
graduates to indicate that they were underemployed 
, in the year followitig graduation, 23.7 percent com- 
pared to 19.0 percent: In only three fields, psy^- 
chologV, humanities, and communications, were 
women more likely to be underemployed. In addi- 
tion,* underemployment of both males and females 
was lower than average in the female-dominated 
fields of education and the health professions. 
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Equalizing Access 

Although young women may approach parity with 
young men in the level of education attained, they 
are underrepresented in certain traditionally mascu- 
line fields, as ^his chapter has shown. Women are. 
pursuing advanced study at unprecedented rates, yet 
they are graduating in fields which have traditionally 
attracted a disproportionate share of women. Few 
inroads have been made in the traditionally mascu- 
line fields of engineering and the physical sciences. 

The concentration of women in a few academic 
fields in college persists in part because of the prepa- 
ration females received at the precollcgc level. Young 
females traditionally were not encouraged to take 
advanced courscwork in mathematics and the hard 
sciences. Several college fields have attracted few 
females because they required advanced high school 
math and science courses as prerequisites. 

Data from nhc National Longitudinal Study of the 
High School Class of 1972 suggest that this trend 
was still evident ir> the early 1970's (entry 6.14). 
* Female college students from this study averaged less 
high school coursework in math and science than 
their male counterparts. Only those few females who 
were majoring in male-dominated fields in collegr;, 
had taken math and science coursework in high 
schcJ comparable to that taken by males. ^ 

Some of the educational disparities between men and 
women may be diminishing, however, -according to 
data supplied by HEW's Office for Civil Rights 
(OCR). These data, collected in 1976, present na- 
tional estimates of enrollment by sex in courses such 
as home economic and industrial arts, which have 
traditionally enrolled a disproportionate percentage 
of a single sex (entry 6.15-). Results of the OCR sur- 
very indicate that sex-stereotyping still exists in some 
courses. Almost three -fourths of the students in home 
economics classes were female while less than one- 
fourth of the students in industrial arts classes were 
female. 



At the highest level of coursework in mathematics 
and science, however, females comprised 49 percent 
of the students. This is especially noteworthy, since 
as the NLS data indicate, it the beginning of the 
decade females were undefrepresented in the more 
advanced math and science levels. The OCR findings 
suggest that the sex differences m educational experi- 
ence may diminish as this age cohort matr es. 

New programs aimed at decreasing the differences 
in educational experiences may be paving the way 
for future equality for minorities and women. An 
indicator of the commitment to reform is evident in 
the special programs that have been established for 
minorities and women in higher education. To find 
out about the prevalence of such programs, the 
American Council on Education, through its Higher 
Education Panel, conducted a survey of 3 1 1 colleges 
and universities that award a professional degree, 
doctoral degree, or some other degree beyond the 
master's (cn^try 6.16). The results of this survey indi- 
cate that nearly half of the doctoral and professional 
institutions offered some form of special recruitment, 
academic, or financial aid program to benefit minority 
or female graduate students. The degree of involve- 
ment varied by the control of the institution as well 
as by the type, with universities and public institu- 
tions being the most active. Furthermore, certain 
fields of graduate study, notably law and medicine, 
reported an above average level of effort. 
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Tabic 6.1 m^Q 
Public opinion on equality of educational opportunity, by race and geographical area: 1V7» 



"In your opinion, do black children and other 
minorities in this community have the same 
educational opportunities as white children?" 





Responses 


^-All 


White 
Northern 


Southern 


All 


Black 
Northern 


Southern 




Total 

Yes 


100 
86 


100 
86 


Percentage distribution 
100 100 
85 38 


100 
21 


ioo 

54 


* 


Don't know 


8 


8 

^ 5 . 


10 

5 


52 
10 


67 
12 


37 
9 



SOURCE: Phi Delta Kappa. Inc.. Phi Delta Kappan. -The Tenth Annual Gallup Poll of the Public's Attitudes 
Toward the Public Schools," September, 1978. 
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Chart 6.1 ^ . , ^ . .. 

Public Opiifion on Equality of Educational Opporlunity 



Blacks were much less 
likely than whites to 
respond that minority 
children in their 
communities have access 
to equal educatS)nal 
opportunities. Northern 
blacks were the least likely 
to indicate that minorities 
have equal opportunities. 



A 



, "In yout^opinion, do black chijdren and other minorities in this community have the same educationaF 
opportunities as white children?" 



Percentage distribution of responses 
White 



80- 



■-^.60- 



40- 



20- 



0-* 




Northern Southern 



Yes 



No 



Don't know 




Northern 



■ 



Southern 



Nces 



Table 6.2 

Parental attitudes on whether sending children to college should be based on sex or merit: 1976 



Responses 



"Which children should go to college- 
the sons or the best students?" 



Total 



Fathers 



Mothers 



Total 

Sons 

.Best students. 
Not sure 



Percentage distribution 

100 100 100 

31 37 25 

65 58 70 

4 5 5 



J 



SOURCE: General Mills, Inc., The General Mills 
American Family Report, Raising Children in a 
Changing Society, 1977. 
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Parental Attitudes on Whether Sending ChUdren to College Should Be Based on Sex or Merit 



Most parents would favor 
sending the better student 
:o college regardless of sex. 
Mothers were slightly more 
likely to respond that the 
decision should be based 
on merit rather than on 
sex. 



"Which children should go to college— the sons or the best students?" 



Percentage distribution of responses 
100-1 



80- 



60- 



40- 



20- 



o-" 



mmm 



iliSif 



Tqtal 1 



Sons should go 



Best students should go 



Not sure 



Fathers 



Mothers 



NCES 
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Table 6.3 

Anitudes of 13- to 18-year-olds toward ^'seltins ahead*'; 1978 



Characteristic 



'*Americn lias often been called the "Lnnd 
of Opportunity." Do you think ainiost everyone 
Ml America today can get ahead if he or she 
wants to?" 



Total 



Total lOO.O 

c 

Age 

13 to 15 years old . 100.0 

16 to 18 years old 100.0 

Sex . 

. Male 100.0 

Female... 100.0 

Race 

White 100.0 

Non-white. ' 100.0 

Academic standing 

Above average 100.0 

Average or belov; average, don't know 100.0 

Occupation of family wage earner 

Whtte-collar 100.0 

Blue-collar 100.0 

Parental education 

Less than college . 100.0 

Some college 100. U 



Yes 



No 



Percentage distribution 
78.8 19.3 



80.9 
76.5 



78.3 
79.3 



79.0 
77.9 



77,5 



79.8 
79.1 



80.3 
77.6 



17.6 
21.1 



19.8 
18.8 



19.4 
18.5 



20,8 
17.6 



18.3 
19.6 



18.3 
20. G 



Don't 
know 



1.9 



1,5 
2.4 



1.9 
1.9 



1.6 
3.6 



2.1 



1.8 
1.3 



1.5 



NOTE: Details may not add to totals because of rounding. . 

SOURCE: Gallup Poll and Charles F. Kettering Foundation, "The Attitudes of 
America's Youth Toward the Public Schools. " 1978, advance data. 
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Chart 6.3 

Teenagers' Attitudes Toward 



'Getting Ahead^ 



Regardless of their 
backgrounds, teenagers 
overwhelmingly responded 
that in America almost 
everyone can get ahead 
' with effort. 



"America has often been called the 'Land of Opportunity.' Do you think almost everyone in America today can 
get ahead if he or she wants to?" 
Percentage distribution of responses 

loo- 



se - 



60- 



40- 



20- 



0 



Yes 



No 



Don't know 



Male Female 



White 



Nbn- 
white 



White- ■• Blue- 
collar ' collar 
t}ackgroun(] background 



13- to 
IS-year- 
olds 



16- to 
18-ye3r- 
olds 



' — NCES ' 
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Table 6.4 

Percent of persons 25 years old and over completing at least 4 years of high school, by age 
and racial/ ethnic group: 1977 



Percent by age group 



Racial/ethnic 
group 



Total 



25 

to 29 



30 
;o 34 



35 
to 44 



45 

to 54 



55 
to 64 



65 

and over 



Total 


64.9 


85. 


,4 


81.0 


73. 


,6 


64.*3 


56,2 


37.5 


White 


67.0 


86. 


,8 


82.6 


75. 


,8 


67.5 


59.3 


39,7 


Black 


45.5 


,74. 


,5 


67.2 


55. 


7 


35.6 


26.1 


N.8 


H.spanic origin '. . 


39.6 


58. 


,1 


49.0 


41. 


0 


33.0 


22.7 


}■ .2 


Male 


65.6 


86. 


,6 


82.4 


74. 


3 


62.5 


^5.5 


36.0 


White 


. 16/^ . 


87. 


6 


83.5 , 


, 76. 


2 


65.7 




38.0 


Black 


. 45:6 


77. 


5 


69.3 


55. 


7 


31.1 


25.5 


15.6 


Hispanic origin '. 


42.3 


62. 


1 


53.6 


43. 


7 


35.7 


20.8 


19.4 


Female 


64.4 


84. 


2 


79.7 


73. 


0 


66.0 


56.8 


38.5 


White 


66.5 


86. 


0 


81.7 


75. 


3 


69.2 


60.0 


40.9 


Black 


45.4 


72. 


0 


65.3 


55. 


7 


39.2 


26.6 


14.1 


Hispanic origin '. . 


. 37.2 


54. 


8 


45.2 


39. 


0 


30.8 


24.1 


13.8 



' Categories are not discrete (e.g.. a person may be classified in both white and Hispanic 
origin categories). 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce. Bureau of the Census, Educational Attainment 
in the United States: March VJ77 and 1976, Series P-20. No. 314. 1977. 
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Chart 6.4 

High School Graduates by Age Group 



Differences in educational 
attainment diminish 
substantially among 
racial/ethnic groups from 
the oldest to the youngest 
age cohorts. Attainment 
levels by age and by 
racial/ethnic group follow 
similar patterns for 
females aod males. 



Males, 25 Years Old and Over 

Percent of population completing at least 4 years of fiigfi xfiool 
100 n 



80- 



60- 



40- 



|'>r ' 



25 to 29 



30 to 34 



35 to 44 45 to 54 

Age group 



Females, 25 Years Old and Over 

Percent of population completing at least 4 years of high school 

100 -1 



60- 



25 to 29 



m 



30 l(t34 




White 



I Black 



Age group 
Hispanic origin 
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Table 6.5 , . . ^ i. i i r j 

Representation of racial/ ethnic groups among degree recipients, by level of degree: 

Aggregate United States, 1975-76 



- Item 



Total 



White' 



Black ' Hispanic 



American Asian 
Indian/ American/ Non- 
Alaskan Pacific resident 
Native Islander - alien 









Percentage distribution 








College-age population . . . 


100.0 


81.5 


12.4 


4.9 


0.5 


0.7 






100.0 


87.4 


6.4 


2.8 


0.4 


' 1.5 


1.6 




100.0 


84.5 


6.5 


2.0 


0.3 


1.5 


5.2 


Doctor's 


100.0 


81.0 


3.6 


1.2 


0.3 


1.9 


12.0 


First-professional 


100.0 


90.2 


4.3 


2.2 


0.3 


1.7 


1.3 



' Non-Hlspanlc. 

NOTF: Details may not add to totals because of rounding. 

•SOURCE- US Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. National Center for Education Statis- 
Tics "Earned Degrees Conferred, 1975-76 Summary Data, by Racial/Ethnic Categories," unpublished. 
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Chart 6.5 . . . 

Racial/ Ethnic Group Rep/esentation Among Degree Recipients 



Whites and Asian 
American/Pacific 
Islanders arc better 
represented among degree 
recipients than members 
of other racial/ethnic 
groups. Nonresident 
aliens receive a substantial 
share of doctor's degrees. 



White 



Petcent 

100 n 



60- 



40- 



20- 



o-J 




American Indian/ 
Alaskan Native 



4- 



2- 



1- 



0-J 



Black 



Percent 

.20-1 



16- 



12- 



4- 



O-i 



Hi 



Asian American/ 
Pacific Islander 



Percent 
5-1 



4- 



1- 



0-J 




Hispanic Origin 



Percent 

10-1 



6- 



4- 



2- 



0-* 



m 



Non-resident 
Alien 



Percent 
20 n 



16- 




Total college-age population 
Doctor's degree . 



Bachelor's degree 
1 First-professional degree 



Master's degree 



NCES 



Z44 



Table 6.6 

Distribution of bachelor's degrees conferred among selected academic fields, by racial/ethnic groupr 
Aggregate United States, 1975-76 



Academic 
field 



White ' 



Black t 



American Asian 

Indian/ Arrerican/ Non- 
Hispanic Alaskan Pacific resident 

origin Native Islander • alien 



Percentage distribution 



Total 


100.0 


100,0 


100.0 


100.0 


100,0 


100. 0 














Education 


16.6 


24.0 


16.9 


. 21.2 


7.8 


5.1 


Social sciences. . . 


13.3 


18.6 


15.8 


14.7 


12.6 


12.1 


Business 


15.4 


16.0 


15.2 


12.2 


17.4 


19.8 


Engineering 


4.9 


2.3 


4.7 


4.3 


8.1 


21.1 


Other 


49.8 


39.1 


47.4 


47.6 


54.1 


41.9 



' Non-Hispanic. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, National Center for 
Education Statistics, "Earned Degrees Conierred, 1975-76 Summary Data, by Racial/ 
Ethnic Categories," unpublished. 
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Gia^i 6.6 . . 

Distribution of Bachelor's Degrees Among Sclented Fields by Racial /Ethnic Group 



Representation in various 
degree fields differs among 
rnciQl/ethnic groups. A 
aiM<i*t- ti^ntmrtion of black 
:im Native American 
degree recipients earn their 
degrees in education tb 
other minorities and v /te 
degree recipients. 



White 



Bidck 




Hispanic origin 




American Indian/ 
Alaskan Native 




Asian American/ 
Pacific Islander 




Non- resident alien 




EKLC 



/'clmif of (K.'>;rc'us smanlcd to femak's, l)y level (.1' denree: Scho..! years etidiiif; 1965, 1970, and 1977 



!30 



ERIC 



degree 


lOt.ii 


19/" 


19// 






Percent 




Bachelor's 


42.4 


43.1 


46.1 


Master's 


33.8 


39.7 


'^y.i 


Doclor's . ... 


10.8 


13.3 


24.3 


First-profes:sional . . 


3.^) 


5.0 


18.7 



SOURCE: U.S. Doparimont of Hcnlth. Education, and 
Welfare. National Center for Education Statistics, 
Projections of Education StatistiCF. 'n 1986-87, 1978. 



Chart 6.7 

Percent of Degrees Awarded to Female* 



Female representation 
among degree recipients 
has increased gradually at 
the bachelor's level and 
rapidly at the advanced 
degree levels. Even so, 
females earn fewer than 
one-fourth of all doctor's 
and first-professional 
dei?recs. 



ERIC 



PcfCMt 

100 -I 



100 -1 



Bachelor's Degrees 



1965 1970 1977 



Doctor's Degrees 



I 



1965 1970 



1977 



Percent 
100 -I 



30 - 



20- 



Peicefif 
100 -I 



80- 



40- 



Master's Degrees 




1965 1970 1977 



First-Professional Degrees 




1965 



1970 1977 



NCES 
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Table 6.8 

Pen cnt of females amon^ degree recipients, by level of degree and discipline division: 
Aggregate United States, 1971 and 1977 



Bachelor's 



Master's 



Doctor's 



) 



Discipline division 


1971 


1977 


19/1 


1977 


1971 


1977 


- . - 






Percent female 






Total 


43.4 


4G.2 


40. 1 


47. 1 


14.3 


24.3 


Agriculture and natural resources . . 


4.2 


22.2 




1 ,1 c 


2.9 


G.9 


Architecture 


12.0 


21.4 


14.1 


22.5 


8.3 


15.1 


Area studies 


52.9 


56.0 


39.0 


46.9 


17.4 


32.0 


Biological sciences 


29.3 


36.4 


33.8 


33.8 


16.3 


21.4 


Business and management 


9.3 


23.6 


3.9 


14.3 


2.8 


6.3 


Communications 


35.3 


44.3 


34.6 


44.4 


13. 1 


24.0 


Computer and informational science 


13.'6 


23.9 


10.3 


16.7 


2.'3 


8.8 


Education 


74.4 


72.2 


52.2 


65.8 




OH. 0 


Engineering 


.8 


4.5 


1.1 


4.4 


.6 


2.8 


Fine and applied arts 


59.7 


61.4 


4/. 4 


51.2 


22.2 


32.5 


Foreign lanonaoes 


. 74.8 


76.2 


65.4 


69.5 


38.0 


51.5 


Health professioiiS 


77.2 


79 ;2 


55.4 


67.9 


• 16.5 


32.0 


Home economics 


9/. 3" 


95.9 


93.9 


91.1 


61.0 


77.0 


Law 


5.0 


27.5 


4.8 


13.2 


0 


13.3 


Letters 


01. 0 


56./ 


5/. 5 


59.5 


23.5 


38.2 


Library science. , . 


92. n 


90.9 


8i.3 


79.6 


28.2 


53.3 


Mathematics.. . 


38.1 


41.6 


29.3 


35.1 


7 ^ 


13.2 


Military science. ... 


.3 


.3 


0 


2.3 






Physical sciences ... 


14.0 


20.1 


13.4 


16.6 


5.6 


9.6 


Psychology 


44,/ 


51./ 


3/. 2 


48.1 


24.0 


35.9 


Public affairs and services 


49.1 


45.1 


4{\.8 


45.5 


24.2 


32.8 


Social sciences . . . ^ . 


37.0 


39.4 


28.5 


32.9 


13.9 


22.1 


Theology 


. ?/.2 


25.7 


24.4 


31.4 


K9 


'2.8 


Interdisciplinary studies 


29.2 


4/.0 


35.2 


3/.1 


15.4 


30.6 


NOTE: Dctnlls may not add to totals because of rounding. 









SOURCE; U.S. Department of Health. Etlucation. and Welfare, National Center for Education 
Statistics, Degrees Awarded to Women: PJ77 Update, 1970. 



Perccnf of Degrees Awarded to Females by Level and Selected Discipline Divisions 



The proportion of 
bachelor's anil master's 
degrees awarded to females 
increased appreciably 
between 1971 and 1977 in 
hiKiness and management, 
•'a traditionally masculine 
field. Gains in female 
representation at the 
master's and doctor's levels 
were aKo substantial in 
traditionally feminine 
fields, notably, the health 
profes>ions and education. 
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Table 6.9 ^ ^ 

Percent of females among first-professional degree recipients, by field: Aggregate United 
States, 1971 and 1977 



Field 



1971 



1977 



Percent female 

Total - 6.5 18.7 

Dentistry (D.D.S. or D.M.P.)..; 1.2 7.4 

Medicine (M.D.) 9.2 19.2 

Optometry (O.D.) 2.4 11.0 

Osteopathic medicine (p. 0.) -3 8.8 

Podiatry or podialric medicine (Pod. D. ) 1 3.3 

Veterinary medicine (D.V.M.) 7.8 22.8 

Pharmacy (D. Pharm.) 0) ' 27.5 . 

Chiropractic (D.C.) (') 8.5 ^ 

Law, general 7.3 22.5 

Theological professions, general 2.3 9.5 

Other. ^ 2-. 2 47.8 

1 Not included among first-professional fields in 1971 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Health. Education, and Welfare. 
National Center for Education Statistics. Degrees Awarded to 
Women: 1977 Update. 1979. 
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Chart 0.9 , , ^, , , 

Percent of First-Profejisional Degrees Awarded to Females by Selected | lelds 



The female share of first- 
professional degrees nearly 
tripled between 1971 and 
1977, Women, however, 
continued to comprise* less 
than one-fifth of all 
first-professional recipients 
in 1977.. 



Total 
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Veterinary medicine 
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Table 6.10 

Median usual weekly earnings in current dollars of full-time wage and salar> workers, by racial /ethnic group 
and by sex: May 1967 to May 1978 



May of year 



Annual 
average 
percent 



Characteristic 


1957 


1969 


1970 


1971 


19/2 


1973 


1974 


19/5 


1976 


1977 


1978 


change 


While 


. $113 


$125 


$134 


?M2 


$149 


S162 


$173 


$190 


$202 


$217 


$232 


6.8 


Male 


130 


145 


157 


158 


172 


193 


209 


225 


239 


259 


279 


7.2 


Female 


79 


88 


.95 


. 102 


108 


117 


125 


138 


147 


157 


167 


7.0 


Black and other. 


. 79 


90 


99 


107 


115 


129 


140 


155 


152 


171 


186 


8.1 


Mjle 


- 90 


.104 


113 


123 


129 


149 


150 


173 


187 


201 


218 


8.4 


Female 


63 


73 


81 


87 


99 


107 


117 


130 


138 


147 


158 


8.7 


Black ^ 






















181 




Male 






















;::3 




Female 






















156 




Hispanic ^ 






















174 




Male 






















201 




Female 






















• 141 





'Reflects annually compounded rates of change for the 1967 to 1978 period. 

^ Data for black (exclusive of other races) and Hispanic origin workers are not available prior to 1978. Data 
on persons of Hispanic origin are tabulated separately without regard to race, which means they are also in- 
cluded in the data for white and black workers. At the time of the 1970 census, approxim'ately 96 percent of 
their population was white. • * 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Labor. Bureau of Labor Statistics. Wews, USDL 78-842, 1978. 
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Chart 6.10 

Weekly Earnings of Full-Time Workers by Race and Sex 



The advantage that males 
command in weekly 
earnings has changedMittle 
since 1967. Variation in 
weekly earnings among 
females by race is far 
smaller than disparities 
in earnings among men 
by race. 
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Table 6.11 



Median earnings oi female year-round full-time workers as percent of thore of males, by selected 
major occupational group: 1965 to 1977 



SroT"""" ' '9» 1967 I960 1971 1973 1975 19// 



Percent 

Professional/technical .67.7 66.2 64.9 68.6 63.6 65.9 65.8 

Manager/administrator (except farm)... 52.2 54.4 53.1 56.2 52.8 56.7 ,54.2 

Clerical 68.1 67.1 65.1 62.4 60.9 62.2 61.6 

Sales 42.4 42.4 40.5 43.0 37.8 38.9^ 42.5 

Operative 57. 1 57. 8 59.1 . 60.8 56.4 56.1 58.3 

Service (except private household) 57.0 56.5 53. 9 59:5 5/. 8 57. 1 61.2 

SOURCE- US Department of Commorce. Burcnu of the Census. Consumer Income. ^J^^^J^ 

and Poverty Status of Families and Persons in the United States. P-60. Nos. 43. 51, 75, ^. 97, 105. 

and 116. 
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Chart 6.11 

S?.!aries of Females Compared to Salaries of Males by Occupation 



Within occupational 
categories of full-time 
year-round workers, 
females' earnings continue 
to be substantially lower 
than males' earnings. The 
ratio of female salaries to 
male salaries is highest 
among professional and 
technical workers and 
lowest among salesworkers. 
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Tabic 6.12 

Average annuaP salaries of 1967-77 bachelor's and master's decree recipients working hill-time, by sex 
and by racial/ethnic group: February 1978 



Average annual 3?^!ary 



Characteristic 



Total , 
White. non-Hispanic 
Black. non-Hispanic 
Other^ 

Male 

White. non-Hispanic 
Black. non-Hispanic. 
Other^ 

Female . 
White, non-Hi:ipanic 
Black, non-Hispanic 
Other ^ 



r^chelor's 


Master's 


. degree 


degree 


recipients 


recipients 


$11,700 


$16,000 


11, /OO 


15.900 


ll.lUO 


1 7,000 


12,900 


16,300 


12,700 


16,900 


12.700 


17.000 


12.000 


17.200 


14,500 


16,100 


10,300 


14,900 


10.300 


14.690 


10.500 


16.800 


11,000 


16,600 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Health. Ecfucation. and Wol- 
fnre. National Center for Education Statistics. 1978 SuriCy 
ol 1976-77 College Graduates, preliminary data. 
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Chart 6.12 

Salaries of Recent Degree Recipients by Sex and Race 



Among rcccnl college 
graduales working fiill-limo, 
males have an earning 
ad vantage over females. 
The salary gap between 
males and females is 
widest among white 
graduates. White fcmale> 
earn the least among 
recent bachelor's 
and master's degree 
recipients. 
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Table 6:13 



Average annual ' salaries and underemployment of 1976-77 bachelor's degree 
recipients working full-time, by major degree field and sex: February 197» 



Major degree field 



Total 

Biological sci^ces 

Engineering ! 

Physical sciences & mathematics 

Psychology 

Social sciences & public affairs 
Humanities 

Business & management. . 

Education 

Health professions . . 
'Communications ... 
Othsr 



Total 

Percent 
Average under- 
salary employed 



$11,700 
10.100 
15.200 
11.600 
10,700 
11.300 
9.500 
13.200 
11.100 
12.300 
10.200 
10.500 



Male Female 

Percent Percent 

Average' under- Average under- 

salary employed salary employed 



21,6 
21.6 

7.9 
lA.l 
36.8 
36.3 
32.9 
18.6 
14.0 

2.5 
23.0 
32.7 



$12,700 
10.200 
15.200 
12.000 
11.400 
12,507 
10.300 
13.700 
11.700 
14.100 
11,300 
11.900 



23.7 
30.5 

8.4 
16.0 
32.0 
40.4 
32.5 
19.9 
15.9 

3.4 
19.7 
34.1 



$10,300 
10. 000 
15.900 
10,400 
■-ilJ.OOO 
9,200 
8.800 
11,300 
10,800 
11.900 
9.100 
8.800 



19.0 

7.8 
0 

9.4 
41.0 
29.5 
33.2 
14.2 
13.3 

2.3 
26.3 
31.2 



I Sahnes of teachers working on 9 to 10 month conlracls have been adjusted 2 "lojnth salar es_ 
•Bachelor's dearer recip working full-time are defined as underemployed .'^ ^ jop. ^^^^ Vh 
^nt oro eLiofar tIcS ma or ndminislralive and when asked, responded that job did 

not Require a coll^^^^^^^ Defmihon includes add.l.onai stipulation that they are not enrolled 

in school. ^ 
SOURCE- US Departmenl of Health, Education, and Welfare. National Center for Education Sta- 
tistics. 7973 Starve/ of 1976-77 College Graduates, preliminary data. 
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Chart 6.13 

Underemployment of 1976-77 Bachelor's Degree Recipients by Sex and Selected 
College Fields 



Female salaries tend to bz 
lower across all fields 
except engineering. 
However, their 
underemployment is 
not as high as male 
underemployment in 
most fields. 



Total 




Social sciences and 
public affairs 





J^^^umUcr of hi,h school se.nester cM,u.es in science aocl math taken in 1972 by enterin, college 
students by sex and by scx-typinji ' of major tield m college: 



Science Matli 
Characlenslic courses courses 



Total ^-20 4.61 

Males entering male-dominated fields 4.83 5.31 

Males entering other fields 4-31 4.72 

Females entering male-dominated tields ,. 4.46 4,87 

Females entering otiier fields 3.71 



4.10 



' Male-dominntGd fields wore defined as biologicnl sci- 
ences, business, engineering, physical sciences, and mam. 

SOURCE- U S. DepnrtmGnl of Hoaith. Education, and Wcl- 
lare National Center for Education Statistics, Sponsored 
Report Series National Longitudinal Study, Women Who 
Enter Ma!e~Domin3ted Fields of Study in Higher Educa- 
tion, 1978. 
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Chart 6.14 

High School Science and Math Courses 1 aken by College Students by Sex and Ty\ye of College Field 



Female college students in 
male-dominated fields look 
more high school science 
and math courses than 
females in other fields but 
less than their male 
counterparts. 



Science Courses Taken 



Math Courses Taken 



Total 




Male 




Female 





1 ] \ \ I 

0 1 2 3 4 5 
Number of high school science courses 

H Students in male-dominated fields 
. Students in other fields , 



— I \ \ \ n 

0^ 1 2 3 4 5 
Number of high school math courses 
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1 ilUIC U»li7 ' 

Estimated participation in selected traditionally single-scx high school courses, by sex: 1976 



Female 
as percent- 



Course 


Tola! 


Male 


Female 


of total 




3,583,159 


946, 180 


?, 641, 977 


73.6 




4,069,386 


3,111,844 


957,542, 


23.5 


Home economics/industrial arts/single sex ^ . 


409,662 


194,665 


214,957 




Math, highest leveM 


1, 738.456 


889,184 


849,272 


48.9 




2,d12,422 ' 


1,299,368 


1.213,054 


48.3 



' Home economic or industrial arts classes which arc intended for or limited to. students of one sex. 
'Highest level courses ottered at the school. 

SOURCE- U S Department of Health, Education and Welfare, Office for Civil Rights. State and Na- 
tional Summaries ot Data Collected by the 1976, Elementary and Secondary Civil Rights Survey, 1978. 
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Chart 6.15 

High Schoo! Enrollment in Traditionally Single-Sex Courses 

I 



Female high school 
students comprise about 
three-fourths of the 
em-ollment in home . 
economics and about one- 
fourth of the enrollment 
in industrial arts. Female 
students represent just 
under half of the 
enrollments in math and 
science at the highest levels 
offered in high school. 
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Math, Highest Level 
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Fable 6A6 

Rstimated percent ok* institutions > with special proj^ranis tor feiuale <)r iuiuority graduate stiuleuts, 
by tvjie and control: 1978 



Control 

Total 

Kern " institutions Public Private 







Percent 






46.0 ■ 


GO./ 


31.7 




22.5 


2G.3 


18.7 




42.8 


59. G 


2G,2 


Institutions with at least one special lecruiUiient or admissions program . . . 


39.2' 


52.7 


2G.2« 




15,2 


18.2 


12.2 




37,5 


51. 2 


24.1 


Institutions with at least one special acr.demic assistance program 


24.0 


3G.2 


18.0 




7.6 


9.1 


6,1 




22.6 


30.2 


15.3 


Institutions with at least one special financial aid program 


» 35.3 


44.5 


26.5 




15.7 


17.2 


- 13.9 




32.0 


43.2 


20,7 



'The survey populntion was limited to institutions that awarded a professional degree, a doctorate 
degree, or other degree beyond tht? master's. 



SOURCE: American Councii on Education. Higher Education Panel ^Reports, Special Programs- 
for Fen}alc and Minority Graduate Students, 1978. \ 



16 ' 
Institutions of Higher Kducation With Special Programs for Female or Minority Graduate Student^ 



An estimated 43 percent 
of all graduate institutions 
offer special programs for 
minorities and about 23 
percent offer special 
programs for women. 
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The Condition of Education 
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Data Sources 



The information presented in this report derives from 
several sources including Federal and State agencies, 
private reseai-h organizations, and professional as- 
sociations. The data are obtained using several 
research methods including universe alind sample 
surveys, administrative records, and statistical pro- 
jections. 

Particular care should be taken in comparing data 
from different sources because of differences in refer- 
ence periods, operational definitions, and collection 
techniques.. Additionally, all data entries are suscep- 
tible to errors such as faulty survey design, incom- 
plete response,* incorrect processing, or biased inter- 
pretations. 

The accompanying guide is designed to acquaint the 
reader with the sources consulted in the preparation 
of this report. Government contributions are de- 
scribed first, followed by private research and pro- 
fessional associations. Additional information can be 
obtained by contacting directly the contributing orga- 
nization. 

National Center for Education Statistics 

The National Center for Education Statistics (NCES) 
is the primary Federal agency for collecting; analyz- 
ing, and reporting of education statistics. It further 
coordinates data acquisition for the Oflice of Edu- 
cation and the Office for Civil Rightj>. In addition, 
.NCES assists State data collection activities in an 
effort to promote efficiency and comparability. Tiie 
National Center for Education Statistics collects data 
primarily through census or sample surveys of edu- 
cational institutions. NCES* also- conducts some 
sample surveys of individuals designed to chart the 
educational experiences and performance levels of 
young Americans. , 



Surveys of Educational Institutions 
Institutional characteristics obtained through several 
surveys provide important insights into how schools 
arc organized, supported, and maintained. Data on 
public elementary and secondary schools are col- 
lected annually from State departments of education. 
Statistics on privately controiied elementary and sec- 
ondary education are g^ithered periodically from the 
universe of non-public schools. Annual surveys are 
also taken of institutions of higher education. These 
surveys cover a variety of subject areas includ'i-g stu- 
dents, faculty, lijiraries, and finance. Data on loncol- 
legiate and vocational postse'condary education are 
collected periodically on a sample basis. More de- 
tailed information on survey instruments, sampling 
frames, and methodology can be obtained through 
the individual reports. 

Surveys of Students 

National Assessment of Educational Progress 
(NAEP) 

The National Assessment of Educational Progress 
(NAEP) collects 'data on achievement of young 
Americans in several subject areas. The exercises are 
administered to carefully selected representative 
groups of 9-year-olds, 13-year-olds, 1 7-year-oIds. 
and young adults aged 26 to 35. The assessment 
group of 17-year-olds includes a sample of those not 
currently enrolled in school. Results are reported for 
each age level and by region, sex, racial group, 
parental education, and size and type of community. 
NAEP uses weighted percentages of correct responses 
to describe the performance of a gioup on an exer- 
cise. Each reported percentage is an estimate of the 
percentage of persons in a given group who could 
have given a certain acceptable response to a specific 
exercise. For more information on the NAEP design 
and methodology, sec National Assessment of Edu- 
cational Progress, report 03/04~GY, General Infor- 
mation Yearbook (Washington, D.C.: Government 
Printing Office, .1974). 
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National Longitudinal Study (NLS) 
The National Longitudinal Study (NLS) periodically 
queries a national sample of the high school class of 
1972 to chart the educational, vocational, and per- 
sonal development of these young Americans. The 
population consists of all 12th graders enrolled dur- 
ing 1972 in all public and pVivate schools in the ."^0 
States and the District of Columbia. 

The original sample design was a deeply stratified 
two-stage probability sample with schools as first- 
stage sampling units and students as second-stage 
uni^ts. The first-stage sampling frame was constructed 
from computerized school files maintained by the 
Office of Education and by the National Catholic 
Education Association. The schools were then strati- 
fied according to various criteria and randomly 
selected within strata. Except for schools *n low 
income areas or with high black enrollments and 
schools with small enrollments, the schools were 
sampled with equal probability and without replace- 
ment. From each selected school, IS students were 
randomly chosen to participate. 

The base-line survey of the class of 1972 was con- 
ducted in the spring of 1972. Three follow-up sur- 
veys were conducted in fall 1973, fall 1974, and fall 
1976. For additional information concerning the 
NLS, contact the National Longitudinal Studies 
Branch, National^ Center for Education Statistics, 
400 Maryland Avenue, S.W., Washington, D.C. 
20202. \ 

National Institute of, Education 

Survey of Public Secondary ScJwol Principals , 
In cooperation witH 'he National Association of 
Secondary School Principals, the National institute 
of Education conducted a nationwide survey of pub- 
lic secondary school principals in 1977. The survey 
was designed to provide current information on 
school programs, organizations, and management 
from the perspective of the administrators directly 
in charc;e. 



Two thousand schools were randomly selected from 
all regions of the country and from all metropolitan 
status areas (urban, suburban, and rural). Schools 
were selected with probabilities proportional to their 
12th grade enrollments. This procedure slightly 
overrepresented urban schools in number, but not in 
terms of their share of total enrollment. 

The questionnaire was sent to principals during the 
summer and fall of 1977. Seventy-two percent of 
the principals responded. The results are presented 
in Hii^h Scfiool "77, available from the National 
Institute of Education, Washington, D.C. 20208, 

Bureau of the Census 

Current Population Survey (CPS) 
The Bureau of the Census provides data througTi a 
regular program of data collection and through sup- 
plements conducted for other organizations. The 
Census mechanism for data collection cited most fre- 
quently in this report is the Current Population Sur- 
vey (CPS). The data on preprimary education and 
on educational attainment and tabor force participa- 
tion of the population were collected from the CPS 
or supplements to it. / 

The primary purpose of the CPS is to obtain a 
monthly measure of labor force participation for the 
BuretHi of LaLjr Statistics. It gathers data on the 
employment status of the civiiirjn resident non- 
institutionalized population 16 years old and over. 
In addition, it provid^^S-J^oqthly population estimates 
as well as annual data on su^Nh characteristics of the 
population as income, schooljng, age, racial/ethnic 
prigin, sex, marita status, apxl living arrangements* 
Various governn><5nun~agcrfcies utilize CPS to obtain 
specific information. 
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The current CPS sample is spread over 461 areas 
eomprising 923 counties and independent cities, 
with coverage in each of the 50 States and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. Approximately 47,000 occupied 
housing units comprise the sampling frame sites for 
interviews each month. Of this number, 2,000 oc- 
cupied units, on the. average, are visited without 
obtaining interviews because the occupants are not 
found at home after repeated calls or are unavailable 
for some other reason. In addition to the 2,000, 
about 8,000 sample units are visited in an average 
month but are found to be vacant or the occupants 
:are not available to be interviewed. 

* National Academy of Sciences 

The survey of the charaeteristics of the nation's 
doctorate recipients is conducted biennially by the 
\ National Academy of Sciences — National Research 
Council under the sponsorship of the National Sci- 
ence Foundation, the National Endowment for the 
Humanities, and the National Institutes of Health. 

The analysis pertains to 361,300 cloctoral degree 
holders in science, engineering, and the humanities 
who earned doctorates within the 41 year period 
1934 to 1976 and who were residing in the United 
States in February 1977. Estimate; are based on the 
weighted responses of 50.648 doctoral degree recipi- 
ents. 

Columbia Broadcasting System (CBS) News 

The CBS News organization conducted a poll on 
education in June of 1978. The nationwide random 
survey of 1,622 adults dealt with a range of topics'^ 
and was the basis of the CBS special broadcast "Av 
Anvone Out There .Learning?" Additional informa- 
tion is available from CBS News, 524 West 57th St., 
New York, New York 10019. 



Gallup Poll 

Public Attitudes Toward the PubUc Schools Survey 
Through funding provided by the Institute for De- 
velopment of Educational Activities, Inc. (I/D/Br/A), 
the Gallup Poll conducts annual surveys of the pub- 
lic's attitudes toward education. Each year the Poll 
interviews approximately 1,600 adults, representative 
of the civilian noninstitutional population 18 years 
old and over. A full description of the sampling 
methodology appears in 'The Tenth Annual Gallup 
Poll of the Public's Attitudes Toward the Public 
Schools,''./'/// Delta Kapi^ofi, September 1978. 

Attitudes of America's Youth Toward . the Public 
Schools Survey 

Conducted jointly by the Gallup Poll and Charles F. 
Kettering Foundation/ I/D/Ii/ A, the survey polled a 
nTTlTdtjally representative sample of American teen- 
agers fgbout their attitudes toward education. A total 
of 1,115 13- to 18-year-olds, excluding those living 
in institutions or in the armed forces, were inter- 
viewed by telephone in November of 1978. Further 
information is available in the advance report 'The 
Attitudes of America's Youth Toward the Public 
Schools". 

National Opinion Research Center 

The National Opinion Research Center biennially 
collects information on the clraracteristics and 
opinions of the adult noninstitutional population. 
Through its General Social Survey, it interviews ap- 
proximately 1,500 English-speaking persons 18 years 
old and over, on their attitudes toward a variety of 
concerns. The survey instrument, a description of the 
methodology, iind the d:;ta marginals appear in 
General Social Survey, 1972-78, Cumulative Code- 
book, July, 1978, published b>i.the National Opinion 
Research Center/University "of^TTHieago. 

National Education Association 

Every 5 years since 1956, the National Education 
Association has conducted a nationwide survey of 
public school teachers. From questionnaires c .m- 
pleted by a probability sample of classroom teachers, 
the survey reports on th^ composition of the teach- 
ing profession and on conditions in the teaching 
field. The sampling procedures, survey instrument, 
and finding? arc presented in the report, Status of the 
American PuhHc School Teacher 1975-76, available 
from the Natirlnal Education Association. 
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The Roper Organization 

The Roper Organization surveyed the responses of 
2,007 men and women over 18 years of age for its 
poll, "The American Public and the Income Tax 
System". The sample was stratified by county popu- 
lation and individuals were chosen at random from 
geographic subunits, 

^ American College Testing Program 

The ACT Assessment is a comprehensive evaluative, 
guidance, and placement service for students and 
educators involved in the transition from high school^ 
to college. The ACT Assessment measures abilities 
in the four subject areas traditionally identified with 
college and high school programs: Jinglish. mathe- 
matics, social studies, and natural sciences. ACT 
test scores are reported on a standard scale that 
ranges from 1 to 36. On this.s;:ale. a student's true 
score is usually within two score points on either side 
of the score reported for each of the four tests. Addi- 
tional information' is available from American Col- 
lege Testing Program. P.O. Box 16S. Iowa C\l\\ 
Iowa 52240. 

General Mills, Inc. 

American Family Report 

The Consumer Center of General Mills. Inc. spon- 
sored a nationwide study of the American family 
conducted by Yankelovich. Skclly and White. Inc. 
The .study was designed to prt^vide info^mati^)n on 
many aspects of parent -child relationships including 
discipline, health, money, nutrition, the roles of tele- 
.vision and advertising, schools and education, the 
impact of working mothers, and the transmission of 
values from parent to child. 

The results were based on a national prohabi'ity 
sample of 1,230 families and a total of 2.102 inter- 
views including 403 interviews with the other parent 
in the same household and 469 intervic-vss with 
children between the ages of 6 and 12 in the house- 
holds surveyed. Further information about the study 
is available from General Mills. Inc. 9200 Way/ata 
Boulevard, Minneapolis, Minnesota 55440. 



College Entrance Examination Board (CEEB) 

Scholastic Aptitude Test Pros^ram (SAT) 
The Scholastic Aptitude Test has been used since 
the 1920's to help determine high school students' 
apparent preparedness for college. Given in different 
editions several times a year at locations all over the 
country, the SAT is taken primarily by seniors but 
also by a large number of juniors and by a few others. 
The roughly one million young people in each high 
school senior class who take the SAT represent ap- 
proximately a quarter of their at;e group as a whole 
and about half of the number going on to college. 
Further infornlation is available in CoUe^e-Bound 
Seniors. I97S from the College Entrance Examina- 
tion Board. 

Advanced Pla-. ement Proi^ram (AP) 
I he Advance Placement Program, which the College 
lioard has sponsored since 1955, olTers secondary 
school siudents an opportunity to study one or more 
college-level courses and then, depending on ex- 
aminntion results, to receive advanced placement, 
credit, or both when they enter college. The program 
providt^s AP course descriptions and examinations in 
1 I disciplines: Americai\^history. biology, chemistry, 
[{nglish. European history. French. German. Latin, 
mathematics, physics, and Spanish. The Educational 
Testing Service administers the three hour examina- , 
lions to AP candidates each May. Readers from • 
schools and colleges then grade the exar... nations on \ 
a live-point scale: 5. extremely well qualified; 4. well 
qualified*. 3. qualified; 2. possibly q^ualified: or 1. no 
recommendation. It is then up to the college to de-/ 
cide whether and how it will recognize the can-' 
didate's qualifications. Additional information can 
be obtained from the College Entrance Examina- 
tion Board. 65 East Elizabeth Ave.. Bethlehem. 
PA 18018. 
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College Phicement Council (CPC). — ^ 

Soldi V Survey - i 

The CPC Salary Survey reports beginning salary data^^ 
based on offers (not acceptances) made to both male' 
and female graduating studen^at all degree levels m 
jveleclcd curricula and graduate programs during the 
normal recruiting period, September to June, as 
submitted bv a representative group of 158 colleges 
throughout the United States. The survey covers job 
openings in a broad range of functionaj areas, except 
teaching, within employing organizations in busuiess, 
industry, government, and non-prolit and educa- 
tional organizations, and maintains confidentiality 
for the individual, the college, and the employer. 

The survey reports, issued three limes a year, are 
provided as member and subscriber services of the 
CoIIe^e Placement Council. I iher intormation 
abourthe service is available from the College Place- 
ment a.uncil, P.O. Box 2263, Bethlehem, PA 18001. 

American Council on Education 

Amcricou Freslunan Survey 

Sponsored by the American Council on Education 
(ACE), the annual survey of college freshmen is ad- 
ministered through the Cooperative Institutional Re- 
search Program at UCLA. Since 1966 thx?. survey 
has collected biographic and demographic dka on 
career plans, educational aspirations, financial ar- 
rangements, and current attitudes. The 1978 sur- 
vey obtained usable information from 187,603 
freshmen in 383 institi;':'>n. of higher education 
listed with the OHice of Education. Only data from 
institutions .vhose coverage of entering students was 
judged representative were used. The v.\;ojiied data 
'reflect the responses of first-time, full-time frcs'/.men 
obtained during the initial weeks of the fall term. 
A full discussion of the design and sampling proce- 
dures is provided in The American Freshman: Na- 
tional Norms For Fall 1978, available from the 
Cooperative Institutional Research l^rogram, UCLA. 



Ilti^her Education Panel Survey of Special Programs 
for Females and Minority Graduate Students 

The Higher Education Panel Survey of the Ameri- 
can Council on Education is a continuing purvey re- 
search program that was initiated in 1971. Its pur- 
pose is to conduct small-scale surveys on topics of 
current policy interest to the higher education com- 
munity and government ag^cncies. 

For this particular survey, the population was lim- 
ited to colleges and universities that award a pro- 
fessional degree, a doctorate degree, oi- some other 
degree beyond the master's. Further restrictions were 
that the institutions be coeducational and predomi- 
nantly white to assure that responses about programs 
for women and minorities would have a single, uni- 
form meaning. The survey instrument wa« mailed to 
the 343 Panel members meeting these requirements 
and usable data were received from 311 institu- 
tions, for a response rate of 91 percent. National 
estimates were obtained by weighting each response 
within each stratification cell, by the ratio of the 
number of institutions in the population to the num- 
ber that responded. Additional information about 
the survey results and methodology is contained irv 
the publication Special Programs For Female and 
Minority Graduate Students available from the 
Higher Educational Panel, ACE. 
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Definitions of 
Selected Terms 



Adult educaiion: Orgaiiizcd inslruction including 
correspondence courses and private tutoring, ordi- 
narily under the auspices of a school, center, or 
community organization, and gei.erally with a pre- 
determined end result which may be a certificate, 
diploma, or degree. Participants in adult education 
arc persons beyond compulsory school age (17 and 
over) who are not enrollea full-time in a regular 
school or college program but who are engaged in 
activities of organized instruction. 

Agt^rcgate United States: The 50 States, Disfrict of 
Columbia, and outlying areas — American Samoa, 
Canal Zone, Guam, Puerto Rico, the Virgin Islands, 
and the Trust ' Territory of the Pacific Islands. 
Several NCES surveys report data for the aggregate 
United States. Unless otherwise noted, data pertain 
to the 50 States and the District of Columbia. 

AuxUiary enterprises (higher education): Services to 
students, faculty, or other staff for which a fee is 
charged that is directly related to, but not necessarily 
equal to, the cost of service (e.g., dormitories, food 
service, and student stores). 

Averai^e daily attendance: Aggregate days attend- 
ance during a regular school term divided by the 
number of days school was in session. 

Bachelor's deforce: T.owest degree conferred by col- 
lege, university, or professional school, requiring 4 
or more years of academic work. 

Coilei^e enrolhnciii: Enrollment in a course which 
leads to a bachelor's, master's, professional, or doc- 
torate degree, excluding vocational ..certification 
used in the Current Population Survey. 

^Constant dollars: Financial data which have hccn 
adjusted by means of price and cost indexes to 
eliminate inflationary factors and allow direct com- 
parison acro.ss years. 

Current dollars: Financial data which have not been 
adjusted to compensate for inflation. 



Direct expendiiures: Payment to employees, suppli- 
ers, contractors, beneficiaries, and other final recipi- 
ents of governmental payments, i.e.. all expenditures 
other than mtergovernmcntal expenditures. 

Doctor's dci^ree: Highest academic degree conferred 
by a university, including Ph.D. iti any field, doctor 
of education, doctor of juridical science, and doctor 
of public health (preceded by professional degree in 
medicine or sanitary engineering). 

Dropouts: I- jrsons not enrolled in school and not 
high school graduate's. 

Elementary educaiion: Formal education organized 
by grade, composed of a span of grades not above 
grade eight. 

Expendiiures: For elementary and secondary 
schools, all charges for current outlays for educa- 
tion, plus capital outlays and interest on school debt. 
For institutions n{ higher education, current outlays 
plus capital outlays. For government, net of recover- 
ies and other correcting transactions — other than for 
retirement of debt, investment in securities, exten- 
sion of credit, or as agency transactixMis, Govern- 
ment expenditures include only external transactions 
such a.s the^rovision of perquisites or other pay- 
ments in kiml. Aggregates for groups of govern- 
ments exclutle^ntergovernmental transactions among 
the governmentK'. 
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Family: A unit consisting of a household head and 
one or more other persons living in the same house- 
hold who are related to the head by blood, marriage, 
or adoption; all persons in a household who are 
related to the head are regarded as members of his 
(her) family. 

First-professional degree: An academic degree which 
requires at least 2 academic years of previous college 
work for entrance and at least 6 academic years ot 
college work for completion, "beginning in 1965-66, 
NCES classification includes the following degrees: 
law (LL.B. or J.D.); dentistry (D.D.S. or D.M.D.); 
medicine (M.D.); veterinary medicine (D.V.M.); 
chiropody or podiatry (D.S.C. or D.P.); opto?-ctry 
(O.D.); osteopathy (D.O.); pharmacy (D. Pharm.) ; 
and theology (B.D.). 

First-time students: Students not previously enrolled 
in any institution of higher education. 

Full-time instructional faculty: Those members of 
the staff who are employed on a full-time basis and 
whose major regular assignment is instruction. 

Full-time students: Students enrolled in courses with 
credits equal to at least 75 percent of the normal 
full-time course load. 



Geoi^raphic rci^ion: Regions used- by the Bureau of 
Economic Analysis, U.S. Department of Commerce: 



Southeast 
Alabama 
Arkansas 
Florida 
Georgia 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Mississippi 
North Carolina 
. South Carolina 
Tennessee 
Virginia 
West Virginia 

West 
Alaska 
Arizona 
California 
Colorado 
Hawaii 
Idaho 
Montana 
Nevada 
New Mexico 
Oklahoma 
Oregon 
Texas 
Utah 

Washington 
Wyoming 

The same regional scheme is used by the National 
Assessment of Educational Progress and the Bureau 
of the Census (for data on education participation). 



Northeast 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

district of Columbia 

^v^aine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

New Hampshire 

New Jersey 

New York 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode Island 

Vermont 

Central 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Michigan 

Min ncsota 

Missouri 

Nebraska 

North Dakota 

Ohio 

South Dakota 
Wisconsin 
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The elementary and secondary school data from 
the Ofiicc for Civii Rights pertain to the contiguous 
United States and follow the regional classification 
scheme below: 



Northeast 

Connecticut 

Maine 

Massachusetts 
New Hampshire 
New Jersey 
New York 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
Vermont 

South 

AJabama 

Arkansas 

Georgia 

Florida 

Louisiana 

Mississippi 

North Carolina 

South Carolina 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Virginia 

West 

Arizona 

California 

Colorado 

Idaho 

Montana 

Nevada 

New Mexico 

Oregon 

Utah 

Washington 
Wyoming 



Border 
Delaware 

District of Columbia 

Kentucky 

Maryland 

Missouri 

Oklahoma 

West Virginia 



Midwest 

Illinois 

Indiana 

hnva 

Kansas 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Nebraska 

North Dakota 

Ohio 

Si't^Jh Dakota 
j Wisconsin 



Head of fapnily: The husband is designated as the 
head of two-parent families whether or not he is the 
chief wage earner in Bureau of the Census enumera- 
tions. 

Higher education: Study beyond the secondary 
school level at an institution that oflers programs 
terminating in an associate, baccalaureate, or higher 
degree. 

Master's decree: An academic degree higher than a 
bachelor's but lower than a doctor\s. All degrees 
classified as first-professional nre excluded. 

Minitninn competency testing: Measuring the acqui- 
sition of competence or skills to or beyond a certain 
defined standard. 

Modal grade: The grade in which most children of 
a given age are enrolled. 

NoncoIU\qiate postsecondary school: An institution 
beyond the high school level which does not ofTer 
programs.terminating in an associate, baccalaureate, 
or higher de^zree. 
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Occupational ' education: A non-academic program 
generally directed toward training of a specific job 
skill. 

Vreprimary program: A set of organized educational 
experiences intended for children attending prekin- 
dergarten and kindergarten classes. Such programs 
may be ofTcred by a public or nonpublic school or 
by some other agency. Children enrolled n Head 
IStart programs are counlcd under prekindergarten 
or kindergarten, as appropriate. Institutions which 
offer essentially custodial care, such as day care 
centers, are not included. 

Proprietary school: An cducaliona' institution oper- 
ated for profit. 

Racial/ethnic ffroup: Classification based upon self- 
ide)itifieation of the individual, 

R^^cular (lay schools: Schools that satisfy the require- 
ments of State education laws and oifer at least one 
grade beyond' kinderfja. :cn. Not included in this 
category are residential schools for exceptional chil- 
dren, Fedcra|T5chools or Indians, federally operated 
schools on Federal, instrllations,' and subcollegiale 
departments of institutions cf higher cJucation, 



Revenues: All amounts of money received by an 
institution from external sources, Tiet, of refunds, and 
correcting transactions. Noncash transactions such 
as receipt of services, commodities, or other receipts 
"in kind" are excluded, as are funds received from 
the issuance of debt, liquidation of investments, and 
nonroutine sale of property. 

Sch(H)rc^ Art educational agency at the local 
level which exists primarily to operate public schools 
or to contract for public school services. This term 
is used synonymously with the terms/ioca! basic 
administrative' unit" and 'local education agency," 

Secomidry education: Formal education organi/:ed by 
subject matter taught, composed of junior high and/ 
or high schools. ' ^ - 

Student char,qes: Charges for tuitioji, required fees 
(matriculation, laboratory, library* health, etc.), 
room, and board. Charges for books are excluded. 

Student' education (higher education): Activities 
which arc most closely related to instruction. In- 
cludes instruction and research -which are part of 
re^u!ar instructional services (departmental re- 
search),.extcnsion'and public service, libraries, phys- 
ical plant operation and maintenance, genera! ad- 
ministration, and other sponsored activities. 

Traditional black institution: One of 106 institutions 
of higher education established ^specifically for the 
education of blacks. 
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Underemployment: Full-time employment of a col- 
lege graduate in a job that is not professional, teeh- 
nieal,- m:\nagerial, or administrative, and does not 
require a college degree according to the graduate. 

Undergraduate students: Degree credit or non-de- 
gree credit students who have* not received formal 
recognition as having completed the prescribed de- 
gree credit or non-degree credit requirements of an 
accredited institution of higher education. 

Unemployment rate: ^The number of unemployed 
persons as a percent of the civilian labor force. 



The Condition of Education 



Cumulative Index 




Cumulative Index 



I'liKf ill F.ditiou 



1979 



1978 



1977 



1976 



Accounting, salary olltrs ► 

Achievement tests: 

;ulv inccd phiccnicni c;indiJ;tlL-s 

colk'uc cnirancc c\;irns " 

in art k.ioulttluc 

in Liii/cnship 

'n Larcci ami i)CLUpatii)rKiI Llcvclopnicnt 

in lilcraliuv \ 

in nialhoniatiL's .. 

in music 

in rcaJint: ^.^ 

in science 

in social sIl dies 

in urilinu , 

inicrnaiional 

,.\(lniinistr:itive unit <see: Scliooi districts) 
Adult education: ' 

courses 

paiticipanis: 

(/.V pi fccnt of luInU populaiii^n ... 

/' V (IK'f 

hv ranrsT of h. 

hy coiirw sfunisor 

/i_v (•(lnCiUional nftainnu nf 

hy j limit y incoDic * 

/'v nice ' 

hy 
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/// fi jrnifly didctl rhiwi 

nuDih'cr : 
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Advanced placement pro|»r:nn 

.\|4e distribution: 

college studeni> 

in United Stales 

.Agriculture: 

enip|()>'ment > 

fornial awards, oruar.i/.ed occupaiional curricnitini 

Aid, nuancial, iitsHitntions of hij^lier education (see: Financial 
aid) 

Annual income (see: Income) 
.Applied rcse:irch (see: Research) 
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Associate dcKrees: 

by racial, cihnic Liioup 

by sc\ • > 

tiradiialcs. ill niajt)r DCCUpaliDriiil uvoups 
Aftitiides (svv: Opinions) 
AvtTiiKc daily attendance 
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Bachelor's dcRrccs: 
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by field of .study 

b\' racial /ethnic group 

by scx ._. '•• 

candidates, salary ofTers 

graduates, in ma>r occupational groups .... 

numbi^p^ 

-T4?<rfpients, salaries and imdereniployniiMil ..... 
. Basic adminis^. »lvc units (see: School districts) 

Basic skills, acliievenicnt 

Bilingual: 

students 

federal funding 

Blacks (sec specific subject area, by race) 

Bhi(> collar cniploynicii^ 

Bond elections 

Business and management: 

formal awacifT 

' organized occupational curricnlnnis 

salary offers 

Business education, tuition/fee.«J 



Career and occupational develop nunf achie\ «MiJent: 

by age '• 

by enrollnievit status 

by parerifal education .• 
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Classroom teacher.'i; puMitf elcn .iitary and secondary schools: 

assignment ^ 

experience and preparalitMi •' 
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118. 36 



\ I47,4'5K 157 53 18, 19 

61.63,65 27.94.95 
115.203 «4,94 95 
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i 



1979 1978 



1977 1976 



by uradc level ' 51, 53. : 

by lanyuaLie characicrisi ics 



94. 95 



hy modal Liradc 61-65.69 gO, 96, 97 



hy sv.hool >yslcni si/-.' 79 

clcn.cniary ,>ch6n!s 



80 



/'V iontrol (>f in\tituii(ni 53 ' 69 



/'V januly imonw 

hy niviol' ethnic [^nmp 55-59 7f 



76 

57, 59 . "^'^ 



/jy n'i*i(>n 

hy scx 

hy State 

number 53 , 67 



80 
30,31 
34 



handicapped: 

hy ilisahility 39 

hy region * 

prrccntiii^c of pupnUition ■■■■ ^ 39 

hiuh schools (see: Secondary schooN) 
htiihcT education: 

/j_v a hi! it y U'vcl 

hy fiiic 

hy attvnihtncc stdttts ■ ■• 

hy c(Uicati(uuil aspiratirvis in I ^^72 

hy ethnic I'roup 115 119. 12^ 



86.87 

84 92 



91 



94 



85 



hy former edttcationa} stattts 

hy parentttl rdttctition 11 

/)v narentdl income - -• „ 

h\ L e 115 119-123 86, 90, 99 

tti 90 
/»v reu'ion 11-' 

hy .sex- 113 U7, \2\ 

hy .size of in.sfincinn ^*^7 

hy socioeco>iomie \tattt.s 

hy type of institution Ill 

(Ici^ree credit 

fir .\t -time: 

hy tinw elupsed si>ue liii^h school 119 

colli i^e cntrrtnee rutio ^ 

percent, hy di.\tiincc .kdu home 

four-ycitr coHeu'cs HI 

noncredit rei*i.\trit!ions 155 

tmndn r 107 

percent of popu!ation 115 

privittelv controlled institutions 107, 111 115, 119. 127. 

■ ■ . 217 



117, 1 2.:? 80.81,96-98 

93 



117, 121 ^'^ 
115 119 49,51,56 17,90,93 

17,90 



91 
99 

1)5.119,217 49 17.90,93 



18 

17. 98 
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Taqc in Edition 



1979 



1978 



pnhlit f\ rofilrf'lh (I inuiiulit '/is 



Iwa-yCiir ivtlh '^'cs- 

Htliycf sitirs- . 

ill Fcdcfiil nioi:r;;iiu 

in 10 I.'jrLicsi ^iiicN 

niini>ril\ : 

hv liifi'^'miyf c/ucf (K !fr!'>ti( 

h\' Kn ia^ conipnyiiion aj 
poslscvtind.iry . 

f< (l( rally (lidcd adull (ind p(}s'\i'ct'nd(if y vocatifffud .. 

prckindcrt:;irtoti 

prcpriiiKjrs' 

prDjc^nnns: 

i lt fUt fUiif y \(( (>nd(iry 

in^lim/iofn- of hiu'hn ftiin mion 

hy a-r 

/'\ cofitrol (d 'ri\tij!iiufn 

/'\ j (Iff til y inc'^nir 

hy rail' 

/)v f i i>i()t} 

Ay State , 

tiufuhcr 

vt>caliiiiial cdiic;tlii>n : 

!>y <d>iUiy li i t i 

/>\- prouf'dfn 

I*y racr 

/>\- \rv 

/»\' type of itwtimnoti 

ctit nlltnrtd in postsnotuhit y ..^ 

/// ptihlir sc'Dfidary srlit>o!\ 

Kthiiic j^roiips (sec: Subject lu adiniis) 
Kxpendihircs: (see also: Cu«-*mi( expeiuiitiires) 

all cictncntary arul st-cumlary scfuniN , 

all IcvcK i)f cducalinn 

by financial character of scfuKil di.stri'cts 

h>" lartic cilic>< 

by MJiircc of funds > 

by Sfalc. per pupil 

chatiLic in cxpcndiiurcs ami avcrauc dailv attendance .... 

chaniic in iiovcrnnicnial expenditures 

dislrihulii>n of school districts, pcr-piipil , 



107, 111 115. 119. 127. 

217 

115, 119. 217 
115. 119, 217 



57. 59 
105. 115 



51 
53 



53. 55 



55 



99 
101 

97 
lOI 
103 

53 



155 

157 

127. 145 
ir>5. 167 
U>3 
If)3 ^ 
165 



157 
157 

65 

67 
115 



69 
71 

67 



157 



73 



79 
213 
77 



1977 



32 
94.98 
49 

28,29 



84 

77 
77.78 
78.79 

79 



34 



49 



,43 



' 42 
'134 



1976 



17 



49 17,'90, 93. 97 
49 17,90,97 
64 



67 



15 



90 



16 



86 
84 
85 



27 



27-29 
154. 155 
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Pygc in Edition 



■ Fcilcriil suiirccs 

for salaries of classroom (cachiT:-. 

t'o'* social welfare 

for siiitlcn.t iransporlalion 

insliluiions of higher eilucaiion 

nonpublic insiiuilions 

of Feileral Ciovernmcni -.r^-- ■ 

of local jioverninenls . .. 

of .Stale governmcnls 

perceni of Gross National ProilucI 

per studeni, elementary secon'.i;jry 

per stiiJeni. hither education 

pri>jeciions 

puMic elenieiiliiry and secondary schools 

public opini(jn on 

research and development 

.Stale and local sources 

!* 

l-'uctilty. higher education: 

by acatlemic rank ■■■■ 

by racial ethnic eroup h/... 

by sex 

by type of institution * 

educational attainment 

number , 

salaries 

tenureil 

uni(^mzalion 

bilinuiial services 

expenditures tor 

inslruelional stalT assigned 

of low income are;! ^ 

of migratory workeis" children 

percent participating 

services for dropouts and potential ilropouts 

student financial aid 

training of instructional stafT 

Fedcnil sources, receipts from: 

all levels of ciiueation 

hieher education • 



1979 


1978 


1977 


1976 


129. 145 


213,215 


89 


27-29, 134 


159 








1 H c 

14j 




128 




1 61 








1 

1 — / 


"^09. 2 13. 227 


57, 58 


29-30 


127 


213.215 




152 


1.:/. 14.1 




127 




127. 145 


43,79 


127, 129 




127. 145 


43 


' 127. 129 








16 


9 


165 


77.79 ^ 


134. 135 


154 


135 


227 


59 


31 


155 


215 


43, 58 


30, 152 


155-163 


73.77,79 


42 


152 


143 


223 


22, 23 


53 


. 145 


43. 213 




27-29 


121 


185, 195 
195 


52 


137. 138, 140 


121 


191. 195 




137. 138 


121 






137. 13? 


123 








121 


167. 185. 189 






125 


191, 193 
\S9 
197 




140 



145 



215-219. 237. 
241-247 



129 211-215. 223 



132 



57 



70 

135 
66 
71 
64 
65 



134 

27 

29 
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in F.dition 



1979 1978 1977 1976 



public clenicnt[iry and scconJ.iry schools 149 75.79.81 42. 131 20. 146 

teacher trainiriL: -l-*^ ^^'^ 

I'et's, liiizher eiJucalion sdidt'iits (set': ruitioii/fees) 

Field of sliidv, dcKFccs conferred 229. 2?:^. 235 40 

riiiaiu'C (see also: Current expenditures, expenditures, ineome, 
receipts, salaries) 

school litiizaiion ' 

larcc citv schools 79 

problems..' 167,169 52 

I'inancial aid, Iii^lier education: 

and educational attainment 89 

and withdrawal 

by ability level -39. 241 

by family income 231.239-249 

by level of institution 209.217,241 

bv racial 'ethnic ^roup 231.239.241 

bv sex ^ 231.239.241 

in' type of aid 133 237-247 

by' type of institution ; 209,217.241 

from Federal (rovernment 217, 237-/%7 

Ffne and applied arts, decrees conferred 40.41 

First.professional decrees 227. 231. 235 139, 14? 66 39. 41 

First-time coHeRe students: 

by parental income 

distance from home 

entrance ratio, by sex 

need for remedial work 

reasons for i:oing to coilei^e 

time elapsed since uraduation 

ni«ht sch-o«ls 101 15'^ 50 25 

Foreign education statistics (see: International e<Iucalion sta- 
tistics) 

Foreij^n students enrolled (see: Ijirolln'.eiin 
Foundation program: 

source of revenue 

types 169 

l"our-year institutions: 

ability level (4 persons admitieel 

admissions 

as sponsi>rs of adult cduc;ition 

onrollmom HI "■^•"'^ ^"••'"•^^ I7,9n.-)^.;8 

expenditures ^-^ 

faculty 

tenured 



96 
99 
91 



148 
149 

79 
79 

153. 155 ^f^*^ 



137-139 



189 



number 



109 56 23 



^87 



revenues .... 

salaries, inslriictional sialT. by rank 

iiiition tecs 

I-^inctional literacy 

riiiids, federal, for odncatinn (see: I'xpeiidihires, federal 
sources, federal programs) 



ViV'L' ill r.ditimi 



1(79 1978 1977 1976 



129 

125 191 

129 60 95 

60,61 
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G 

Graduates: 

high school: 

(IS percent of au'c L'foup 

hy nui' 

hy ruriiil t tfin'n wroup 

hy srv V 

nnniht'i' 

insiiiutions of highe ^ .ilion 

organized occupational proL-.'.ims 

Gross National Product, relation fo expenditures for educa- 
tion ■■ 

Guidance personnel, public c)*;nieiitary and secoiulary schools 



IS3, 22.*^ 

1 15, 22 
-> -) 

183 
197 
195 



23 
23 

93 



41 



45 

45 
63 



16 
35 



34 



34 

37 

36 

9 

1^/, I2S 



n 

Handicapped population: 

by region 

by type of disabiliiy 

enrolled 

federal programs foi' 

Health occupations, vocational awards 

ficalth professions: 

degrees conferred 

salary offers ^ 

}\\f*U school ^»raduates: 

in major occiipalic^nal groups 

interest in postsecondary education 

labor force pariicipaiion of 

political and social parlicipmion 

salary comparisons 

Hi^h schools (see: Secondary schools) 

Higher education (sec: Institutions of llijiher education) 

Honic-.study: 

by control 

number 

MospitaU paran?edlcal schools 



233 
209 

207 

25. 207 
37 
205 



39 
39 



111 



159 
159 



118 



6S 



64 

36 

41 



• 114 
116. 117 



25 

25 
25, R7 
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Viiiic in Edition 



I 

Income, personal: 

by educational level 

by sex ' 

related to education expenditures 

Indians, enrollment in education 

In^ititutions' of higher education: 

associate degrees conferred ,. 

t^cheior'i; degrees conferred 

byvontrol 

by size ' : 

by type ^. 

college entrance ratios 

doctoral degrees conferred 

enrollment (see: Knrollmenl. higher education) 

expenditures 

first-professional degrees conferred 

. governing boards 

graduates (see: Graduates) 

instructional faculty (see: Faculty, higher education) 
" master's degrees conferred 

noncrodil activities 

number and year established 

price indexes 

special programs 

technical/semiprofessional awards 

tuition/ fees ^ 

withdrawal rales 

Instructional staff, elementary and secondary schools; 

by position .*! 

by sex 

classroom teacher, supply and demand 

salaries 

stafT assigned to federal programs 

total 

training for federal programs 

lastructional staff, higher education (see: Faculty, higher edu- 
,C9tion) 

lastnictiona! staff, noncolle^^iate postsecondary 

Instru^tipnal television : 

Integration: 

attitudes towards 

in public .schools 

International education statistics 

• \ 



1979 


> 

1978 


sl977 


1976 


205, 241 


17, 19 


119, 120 






1 7 








231, 233, 249 












84.94 




14l' 




35 


197 


139 


63,64 


37,38.40 


109 


125, 127 


56 


23 




127 




24 


109 


125 


' 56 










91, 171 


197 


139,141 


67 


39,41 


127. 135 


209, 213,227 


57-59 


29-31 




139, 143 


66 


39,41 




129 






197 


\ 139, 141 


65 


38, 40 




155 






109 








135 




1 




249 














36 


131 






95 




135 










34,35 








35 








36,37 


130 








132, 133 








135 








7, 126-128 








134 








141 




89 






17 


59,61 




54-55 


' 57,59 


71 




67 




261-269 


105 


160-175 
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Page in Edition 



1979 



1978 



1977 



1976 



K 

KindcrRiirtcii. enrollment (see: Enrollmrnt, preprimary) 



L 

Labor force: 

' by sex 

educational atlainmcnl of ..: 

participation of young adults 

Labor unions: ^ 

as sponsors of adult education' 

membership 

Language usage: 

by ethnic origin ^. 

household 

individual 

Law* degrees conferred 

Librariaus, public elementary and secondary schools 

Literacy skills of l7-ycar-olds 

Literature, achievement: 

by age and sex 

in various countries. 

Litigation (see: Court cases) 

Local government expenditiJres 

Local sources, receipts from: ' 

all levels of educalion 

higher education 

public clcmcnlary ami secondary schools 

Low income areas, federal services to 

M 

Masters degrees: 

by ficlcjt of study 

by racial/ethnic group 

by sex ; 

number- 

Mathematics, achievement: 

hy age group 

by content area 

hy hurucwork assigned 

by parental education 

by racial/ethnic group 

by sex 



29 

25, 207 



235 



233 
227 
197 
197 



181 



25, 266-269 
266-269 
153 

37 . 
143 



145 



133 21 1,213 

145 



141 

139 
139 

95 



95 



9, 10' 
9, 10 
9, 10 

35 



r 

127, 129 



57 
42 



65 

65 

112. 113 
115 



113, 120 
116, 117 

104 
130 



' 41 
127, 128 
60, 61 

43 
262 



27 
29 
28 
66 



40 

38 
38 

46^9 
47-49 



49 
46, 47 



290 



lis 



i. 



Pa^c in Edition 



1979 



1978 



1977 



1976 



by television viewing 

in v;irioiis countries 

Medicine, .dcRrecs conferred' \ 

Minimum conipcteiiey testing 

Minorities (see s\ibject hcudini^s) 

Modal grade : 



181 

67,69 
61-65 



141. 143 



105 



80, 96, 97 



163 
41 



N 



National Assessment Educational Pro^n'css: 

an knowledge and appreciaiion 

career and occupational development 

ciiizcnship 

literal ul-e 

mat hematics 



179 



music ... 
reading 



science ; 

social studies .• -! 

Jvriting 

Natural .sciences, degrees conferred 

NoncoJIegiate 'postsecondary education (sec: Vocational edu- 
cation) ^) 
Nonpublic schools (sc«: Private schools) 



O 



Objectives: 

adult education participants 

career '. 

^igh schoo seniors 

Occupational programs: 

admission requirements 

by type of program 

completion rate 

•number, of schook offering 

participation ifl: 

hy (iX'e 

hy iittdhunvnt 

hy racial/ vtthnic ^roup 

hy \i X : 

hy fypi' (/J pros: rati} 

tuition/fees 

One-teacher schools, public elementary 



27 


95 . 


110-115 


» 108 * 


41 






43 


181 


95 


112-115 


43,46-49 
43 




95, 97 


108, 109, 
113-115 


43, 44, 60, 61 


177 


95 


112-115 


43 


41 


95 


112-115 


43 




99 


43,45 
40,41 



105 

25 



101 
195 
101 

97 
99 

97 
97 
103 



159 



55 



101 
109 

76,77, 109 

83 
25 



50 
61 



84 
85 
86 
87 
21 
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Page in Edition 



1979 



1978 . 1977 1976 



Opinions: . • ^ 11 53 63 21 

of parents toward public schobls , . ii, , 

of students on difficulty of school, and homework 73 

of teachers toward student violence ... 



of teachers toward leaching 

of teenagers on getting ahead 

of young adults toward high schools 

on competency ttfsting • 

on compulsory drug edu(;ation 

on confidence in people Vuiuwrrt; institutions 

on declining test scoies 

on equality of opportunity ■■• 

on financial aTd plans 

on high school credit for community service 

on importance of education 

on inteedislrict busing 

on leaders in American institutions 

on major educational problems 

on outside influences on children's education 

on public expenditures 

on quality of public educatit^n 

on sending children to college 

on school integration 



56, 

89 



223 










193 
67 






'tS . 


57 


39 






• 24 




219 










133 










. 43 










117 
17 

39 




59 
13 
53-63 


19 

20 


55 
53 
• 52 


17 
143 
71 






22, 23 
11,24 


53 


221 
17 




59,61 




54 



'233 



179 44, 60, 61 



^8 



P 

Parental education, related to stu^ntVs achievement . 

1 1 7 2'' I 9 
Parental expectations for children . ii/t -i 

19 21 

Parental involvement 

Performance based education proRtan^: , 

.Stale level, elementary and secondary 

teacher education 

Per-pu'pil expenditures (see: Kxpenditures, per student) 
Persistence in liiKlier education (see: Retention rates) 
Personnel, education (see: Instructional staff, and Faculty) 

Physical sciences, de>;rees conferred 

Planning (see: Educational planning) 
Population: ' ^ - 12 

"age distribution : " . 

birth expectancy - 

ethnic composition ■ 

family status ^^^^ 

in major cities 



13 



8 

13- 



^92 
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I*;i«c in Kdilion 



1979 1978 1977 1976 



35 14 
37 9. 10 



in pDVcriy 

language 

pariicipalion in eilucalion (sec: I-nri)llniLMii ) * 
pri)jL*clii)ns ..^ 

. 51. 6J 31 6.7,8 13 



31,235 6,7 12,13 



hy </V'' .>:r<nip 

h\- country *■ 

/»v t'tlinic ft flip 

• /'V hmiiitdk'c 

hy race 

hy n'ii'ion 

iKindicdpncd * , , / 

iiii'^nitiDn <• 

totnL l.hiitctl States ^ 

yrtjuii: (1(1 lilt 

roslsL'condiiry uduualion: (sec also: Adiill Ldncalioii, Institu- 
tions of higher udiiLiition, Xocatioiuil Ldiiuation. Noncol- 
Ic^iatc postsL'condarv) 

admission rcqiiirenionls 

age disiribution of sUideiits .' ■■ 

hy ahUiiy ■ • 

/) v pro^^rani 

inierest in - j \ 

noncoliegiatc 

pariivipalion: 

in' parental iticotnc ^ " 

class f>f n^72 

plans of high school seniors ■ 

Frekindcryarteii cnrollnunt : 

Frcpriniary ciirollnicnt ' " ■ 

by familv income 

Price indexes, higher cduciUion i-^-^ — 

Principals, public tlcnicntarv and seeondary seliools . 34, . ^ , ^ 

Private: 

elemejilaiy and secondary schools: 
enrollment: 

hy fdfnily income 

Ay race ; 

>^ /•( u'ion 

«• participation in Federal proi^ranis 

secondary enrollmcni 

insiitulions of higher educalion: , • ' n 

cromncn, : ' 107.111 115,217 • 17 

ry,..ulu^rrs : , 1^7 209,227 59 



258. 259 

8 

37 * 10 
31.235 7,12 
11 



33 
^ 31 

31,235, 259 6,7 



' . ' 18 

86 

101 86 
111 

97-103 159 25,137 

80 



109 



75 

5S * 76 

76 

' 77 
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93 



15 



Pu^e in Edition 



ERIC 



1979 1978 1977 * 1976 



number ^ ".^l.!...,^.;^.: " 109 ^ 23 



revenues • • 

tuition/ fees 

noncdllegiaie posisecondary schools: 

completion > 

enrollnwnt ^ 

length of proiinun 

number : 

tuition/ fees 

Problems of public elenienlary and secondary schools 53-57 
Professional degrees (see: First- profession a I decrees) 

Projectionsf (see specific^ areas) t 
Psychological and guidance personnel, puhiic elementary and 

secondary schools ' 

Public opinion (see: Opinions) 

Public schools; ' 

clemeniary and secondary schools: 

as sponsors of adult edueatioti 

ehiplUncnt: 

' by family income 

• by level 

by size 

by State 



129 211 

131 233 17,60 * . 95 



195 ' 62 

103 157 . ,^ 86 

103 62 

101 159 25 

103 61 . *87 



34,35 127.128 



153 104 
ft 

74, 77 

...[[ . 53 V 34 

79 31, 32 ^ 22 

;;;;;;; 30 16 

42-44 152^156 
xpenditures ijj-in.i 

81-87. 159 • 34 127, 128 

79 83 21 

'Z'l 79 35 

147. 151 * ^ 

81 179 129 



Federal program participant.' 

instructional staff 

number 

orf^anizution 

revenue receipts 

student-teacher ratio 



institutions of higher educaiion: ' • it 

enrollment - ' 107. Ill 115.119.121. H 



17 

i27.l35 209.227 59 30 

• 109 J 25 23 

129 211 

131 233 17.60 95 

195 62 

lenf^th of profjrdm 103 ^2 

tnt 1S9 , ^3 



expenditures 

number 

revenues 

tuition/ fees „ 

noncollegiaie postsccondary schools: 
completion rate 



101 159 

103 61 87. 



number 
ttntion/ fees 
Public school .systems (see: School districts) 

Pupils, per teacher: j29 

by lype and level of control of insiiiuiion , 81 

selected nations • if» 



^^4 
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PiiRu in Fdilimi . 



1979 



1978 



1977 



1^76 



R 

Race (see subject lieadinps) 
Reading acliieveinents: 

in United .States 

hy a:4V ' i,- 

/■ parental cdiwation w : 

/)v racial/' cthtiic ijnntp ■■ ■/ 

b'y rcu'ion • 

hy sex 

/7V .v/"(' anil type of community 

in various countries 

Receipts, piihlic elementary and secondary schools (see: Reve- 
rt je receipts) 

Research and development expenditures 

Retention rates for liiKher education 

Reven^'e receipts: 

• as a percent "oTT^crson a! income 

by State ; ■ 

from Federal sources 

from foundation programs r-^-. ■■■■ 

from State and local 

of large cities J • 

public elementary and seeondiiry sehot)ls 



105, ros 





95 


108. 109, 113 






108, 115 




95, 97 






97 


109, 114 






105 


127 


223 


58 






85* 


151 






:5i 


75 


130,131 




75,211 


131 


147 


75,211 


130 




79, 81. 




147 


75 


130, 131 



\ 



60. 61. 1.63 
43 
44 
.44 
44 
43,44 
44 
16> 



148, 149 
146 



S . 
Salaries: 

by occupation 

u , • 237.241 
by race -j/. 

, ' 237,241 
by sex / , --^i 

earned by recent B.A. recipients * 241.243 

elementary and secondary A'ducation 87. 159 

full-time workers : -^37 

higher education 

offered to B.A. candidates 

master's recipients 24! 

1 SO 

projections y ' 

Scholarships (see: Financial aid, HiRlier education) 

School bond elections 

School districts: • ' 

by enrollment size " 

by region - t 

expenditures »■ 155,165 

u '79 
number 

School finance (see: Finance) 

^ ■ 

280 ^ 



145 



118 



133 

'41 
41 

134 
41 



132-.133 
MO 

132 



156. 157 



EKLC 



Pa^e in Fdition 



School year, ienqth of - 

School years complclcd 

Schools, miinhcr of: 

elementary and secondary 

higher ediicallon ; 

noncollegiate postsecondary ;.; 

Science achievement: 

in vari^His countries 

by age 

by racial/ethnic group 
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: SEARCH LITERATURE FILE ON SCREENING 



One ot the primary goals of Project SEARCH Has "been the 
development an i implementation of' the"^ SEARCH Literature File 
on Screening. ' SEARCH staff memhiers have, sp-^nt- several months 
collecting, sorting and*, evaluating the latest literature in 
the ar^as, of Child Find. Utilizing coniputer t'^chnblogy., « 
SEARCH has entered into r dissemination system that can span 
the entire country with the use^of a simple terminaCl and phon 
line. Using a thesaurus of terms compiled by SEARCH sta/f, 
individuals can obtain a priiatout of abstracted articles on 
a variety of screening prbgiiams , health and 'developmental, 
screening tests , and research findings -regarding' the effec- 
tiveness of various identi f icat ij^n methods and proc'edures . , ^ 
Anyone interested in using the a'EARCH Literature File on 
Screening may obtain a copy of ti^e Thesaurus and directions 
for Computer Use by contacting Patrick Crbnin, Director of 
Project 'SEARCH, 25^ Upton Avenue South, Minneapolis, Minne- 
•sota 55^05 . . \ * 
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